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THE TOURING CAR 


r—SHE White 16-Valve-4 is an 


example of the economic useful- 


__ness of a fine motor car, in giving 
perfect service to a class whose per- 


sonal efficiency is important. 


) 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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TIFEANY & GO. 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


ARTICLES OF UTILITY 
SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 
MODERATE IN PRICE 


THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 “STREET 
NEw YORK 
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LQ) “Onyx” Week 


MAY 6th to 11th 


For many years “Onyx” has ministered 
faithfully to the Hosiery needs of the 
nation with ever increasing popularity. 



























eS 


With forethought and discrimination in the 
face of unusual conditions we have 
assembled and placed in the hands of 
dealers a most attractive selection of 


Hosiery 


eg. V.S.Pat. office 


For Spring and Summer Wear 


Remember, every need of the entire family 
from Cotton to Silk is provided for. Every 
pair of best material and highest quality. 


Money spent on “Onyx” is well spent. 
No extravagance, no waste. 


35c. to $2.50 Per Pair 


To get the real “Onyx” quality, look 
for the Trade Mark, which identifies them. 








Emery -Beers Company, Inc. 


SOLE OWNERS AND 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF 





“Onyx” Hosiery 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th end 38th Sts., New York 


The May Sale 
Introduces a new American Fashion 
Parfait” Voile Underwear 
Of superior quality 


flesh color French voile 










Franklin Simon & Co. 
Exclusive Models 





For WOMEN 
and MISSES 
Sizes 34 to 44 bust 












yo rene of we color Voile, 
with net edging and pink or blue 
ribbon through emb’d eyelets. 3.75 


23—Envelope Chemise of flesh color Voile, 
hemstitched in squares, pink or blue 5 50 
ribbon through net banding. e 


25—Envelope Chemise o/ flesh color Voile, 
3 eat ae, y, with pin tucks, hemstitching and Val 4 75 
eae, ae M4 insets; pink or blue ribbon trimmed. ° 


31—Sleeveless Nightgown of flesh 
color Voile, hemstitched and edged 
with folds of net. Very unusual is 
the ribbon tying to one side. 


Pink bl ibb 
ieeened. ReeEaY 5.75 






27—Nightgown of flesh color Voile, trimmed 
with net edging and pink or blue rib- 4 95 
bon through embroidered eyelets. 2 











Eig cate nt Nightgown of flesh color yous haga eg Comes of flesh color 

: oile, hemstitched in squares, pink or oile, with rows of Val lace and self puff- 

Prompt Delivery Free | blue ribbon through net banding. 6.95 ings; blue or pink ribbon trimmed. 12 75 
e 


Anywhere in the United States 
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} F—Of finest quality Wool 
tH] jersey, with large military pock- 
| ets, inverted plaits and fine tucks 
down back. Tue plain yO 
| skirt has ets. lors: 
1 a am reen To) Coper 








STEVENS 
BUILDING 


Wool Jersey Suit features ‘ ‘ | / 
a large box plait down ~ ' : / ANVES 
back. An attractive yore 


conceals the pockets. 
ong me 




















Utility Sport Suits 


SMART—SIMPLE—DURABLE 


Particularly appropriate for all Out- 
door and War Service Requirements 
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J—Suit of Wool Jersey—larze 
convertible collar—belted, with 
H—For Sport or War Service self buckle—novelty pockets in 
this Suit rot Wool Jersey is envelope effect. The belted, 
equally desirable—the eee gathered skirt has potkats to 
pockets with inlaid center plaits match those on coat. Colors: 
especially recommend it— Beige, Green, Purple. $ 50 
thered eck skirt, belted, has Sizes, 16 to 42 39- 














rt Suit of Wool Jersey— 





ai aia roll collar to belt—Yoke 

To Renate Gren pee 590. 50 = re inverted plats —Nov- 

el city oke front on covers 

hagen. Sizes, 11 to 42. S e slit pockets Colors: Bei, 
—, heya esaisnis $ 29: 50 


Expert Shoppers Bive all mail orders 
personal attention. 


Gylas-A:Steveqs & Bros. 








CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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ESTABLISHED 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 























| 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 32" STREET 

4 MAIDEN LANE | 

NEW YORK | | 

STERLING SILVER aE SE WATCHES, CLOCKS | 

PLATINUM AND GOLD JEWELRY 4? (Rk LEATHER GOODS, STATIONERY | 

nt PRECIOUS STONES BOS CANES, UMBRELLAS 
S, se ne hee . a 

















Louis Seize 








An example, chaste in every detail, substantial 
in weight and of master workmanship. 


This Sterling Silver Tea Service is 
but one of a comprehensive collect- 
ion not excelled on this continent 


An assortment of Photographs with full 
descriptions upon request. 


THE HAND B@K 1918 


illustrating and pricin 
Wedding and other Gifts 
mailed upon request 


BAILEYBANKS s BIDDLE@ 
Philadelphia 
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FOREIGN MATTER 


A Fellow-Feeling 


Vicar: “And what were your sensations when you were struck?” 
WouNnDED Tommy: “Well, it was like when the Missis cops yer be’ind the ear 
with a flat-iron—you know.”’—Punch. 


A Little Knowledge 
Emma: An’ wot der they sye, Bert, fer “ter live” ? 
Bert: “Vivre.” 
EMMA: An’ wot's “ter die” ? 
3ERTS “Aujoordwee.’—The Sketch. 


Patriotism Misunderstood 
WounbDED Tommy: “Will you play Mendelssohn's ‘Spring Song.’ please?” 
DISTINGUISHED PIANIsT (with a soul above Mendelssohn): “I'm afraid I can’t.” 
Tommy: “It is a bit of a teaser, ain't it? Ties my sister up in a knot when- 
ever she tackles it.”’—Punch. 


A Democratic Lunatic 


A well-known society performer volunteered to entertain a roomful of patients 
of the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum, and made up a very successful little mono- 
logue show, entirely humorous. The audience in the main gave symptoms of being 
slightly bored, but one highly intelligent maniac saw the whole thing in the proper 
light, and, clapping the talented actor on the shoulder, said: 

“Glad you've come, old fellow. You and I will get along fine. The other 
dippies here are so dashed dignified. What I say is if a man is mad he needn't 
put on airs about it!”’—London Opinion. 


Why Waste Time? 


“Why do you consider women to be superior to men in intelligence ?” 

“A bald-headed man buys his restorer by the bottle, doesn’t he?” 

“Er—yes.” 

“Well, a woman doesn’t waste time on a hair-restorer; she buys hair.”—London 
Passing Show. 


justifiable Indignation 


“Listen to this, Mrs. “Iggins. ‘German official. 
all points.’ ” 


“*The enemy’ ? 


The enemy were repulsed at 


Do they call us “The enemy’ ? Imperence!”—Punch. 


Good Judgment 


THE OFFICER (to a new sentry): If you saw an armed party approaching, what 
would you do? 

THE SENTRY: Turn out the guard, sir, 

THE OFFICER (facetiously): Right; and if you saw a battleship coming across 
the road, what would you do then? 

THE SENTRY: Report to the ’orspital, sir, for a medical examination —The 
Sketch. 


Humors of a Remount Camp 


STAFF OFFICER: “I rode this horse you sent me on Tuesday and he was all 
right. But when I rode him on Wednesday he was much too frisky.” 
REMOUNT OFFICER: “Well, why not ride him only on Tuesdays ?”—Punch. 


No Singed Germs Desired 


Younc Mistress: “Your master thinks Cook ought to boil our drinking-water. 
Tell her to start today.” 
Maw: “Yes’m.” 


Younc Mistress: ‘And tell her to be sure not to burn it.”.—London Opinion. 


To a Submarine Victim 


Docror: “Your throat is in a very bad state. Have you ever tried gargling 
with salt water?” 


SKIPPER: “Yes, I’ve been torpedoed six times.’-—Punch. 


A Sporting Compromise 


A canny Scot owned a wonderful badger it was reported no dog could tackle. 
Howeve?, a friend of his had a dog he proposed to back against the badger, and a 
match was in due course made for £100, to come off in two months’ time. 

As the time drew near there were rumors that all was not right with the dog, 
and the Scot’s friends were making sure of victory for him. 

Imagine their surprise and disgust when they heard that McTavish had accepted 
£50 as a compromise in lieu of the £100, 

“You've been done, Mac,” said one of them. “That dog is so mangy and unfit 
he could not kill a rat.” 

“Ah, ah!” said McTavish, “I dare say, but my badger is dead.”—London 
Globe. (Continued on page 8) 
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The illustration shows a Rug made of “Karnak” Wilton Carpet and Border in a classic 
Japanese design, effectively brought out in black and taupe colorings 


The “Made-Carpet” Rug 


Solves the Problem 


of obtaining immediately and at a moderate cost, a Floor Covering of 
suitable size, shape, design and coloring for any room or apartment. 


The large variety of designs available from our stock, makes it possible 
to properly complete any decorative scheme. 


‘Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL ‘CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 






























































Sonora\ 


Period Designs 


\ \ JE announce a complete and match- 
less collection of classic period 
models including Gothic, Adam, Ja- 
cobean, Chippendale, Chinese Chippen- 
dale, Louis XV, Louis XVI, William 
and Mary, Colonial and Duncan Phyfe. 
The cabinets, fashioned by men of rare 
skill, are of exquisite beauty. 
In these superb instruments there has been 
developed an improved tone (superior even 
to Sonora’s previous remarkable achieve- 


ments) which makes these new phonographs 
the most wonderful ever produced. 


Some of the models are now on exhibition in 
our New York Fifth Avenue Salon. 


In requesting literature, please state period 
style in which you are interested. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Ince. 
GeorcE E. Bricutson, President 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 279 Broadway at Reade Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade), New York 
Brooklyn : 1285 Fulton Street Philadelphia: 1311 Walnut Street 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Family Honor 


LitrLe Girt (to aunt, who is staying in the house on a visit): “Are you going 
out, auntie? You've got a hole in your veil.” 

AunT: “Have I? I’m afraid I haven't time to change it now.” 

LiTTLE Girt: “Oh, well, it’s not a very big one—and, after all, I don’t Suppose 
anyone will know you’re my aunt.”—Punch. 


Who’s Who in War-Time 


He: “Have the car ready at the Admiralty at 4:30.” 

CHAUFFEUSE: “Very well.” 

He: “I am accustomed to being addressed as ‘My Lord’!” 

SHE: “I am accustomed to being addressed as ‘My Lady’!”—London Opinion, 


Another Casualty 


AMERICAN OFFICER (to Sammy, coming over on transport): “Say, you're 
wounded already ?” e 

SamMMy: “That's so. Teddy Roosevelt shook hands with me on the quay.”— 
Punch. 


Refined 
“Got a chap yet, Liz?” 
“Ves; and he’s a regular toff. He’s manager a 
“You don’t say so! Why, they tell me he’s real refined.” 
“Rather! Why, he took me to a restaurant last week, and when we had coffee 
he poured it into a saucer to cool it, but he didn’t blow it like common people 
would—he fanned it with his hat!”—London Tit-Bits. 


” 





Reassuring 


ProuD WIFE (to nervous friend in automobile): “I feel so safe with George 
driving now he has joined the Red Cross. He is learning first aid, and knows 
where all the hospitals are.”—London Opinion. 


His Share 


OFFICER (to private): ‘What are you doing down that shell-hole? Didn't you 
hear me say we were out against four to one?” 

GEORDIE (a trade-unionist): “Ay. Aa heard you: but aa’ve killed ma fower.” 
—Punch. 


Not Fair 


A leading milk distributor was talking to a reporter about milk prices. 

“But our adversaries’ questions are not fair,” he said. ‘“Our adversaries are like 
the cross-examining lawyer. 

“Ts it true,’ this lawyer asked a witness, ‘that you were the only sober man at 
the banquet?’ 

“*No, of course not,’ the witness answered, indignantly. 

“*Who was, then?’ said the lawyer.’—London Opinion. 


A Close Call 


FRIEND (to Professor, whose lecture, “How to Stop the War,” has just con- 
cluded): “Congratulate you, old man—went splendidly. At one time this after- 
noon I was rather anxious for you.” 

ProFessor: “Thanks. But I don’t know why you should have been so con- 
cerned on my behalf.” 

FRIEND: “Well, a rumor did go round the room that the war would be over 
before your lecture.”—Punch. 


Sure to Meet 


Mrs. Jones: ‘You know, my boy has just joined the Army?” 
Mrs. SmitH: “Oh, then I expect he’s met my nephew—he’s in the Army, 
too !”—London Opinion. 


Politesse Oblige 


The German Imperial Clothing Department has decreed that owners of garments 
“bearing the marks of prodigal eating” will not be permitted to replace them, and 
the demand among the elderly dandies of Berlin for soup-colored waistcoats is said 
to have already reached unprecedented figures.—Punch. 


The Aperture 
“Come ’ome ter me ’e did an’ said ’e’d lorst ’is money, slipt thro’ a ’ole in ‘is 
pocket. ‘Yus,’ I sez, ‘but by the way ye’re wavin’ abaht it seems to me it’s slipt 
thro’ a ’ole in yer fice !”—London Opinion. 


Religion in War-Times 


“Ok! Vicar, I beg of you not to mention the ‘fires of hell’ in your sermon today. 
It would only lead us into temptation during this terrible shortage of coal!”— 
Le Rire. . 


A Rise in Food 


Orricer: “Is that soup ready, Jones?” 

OFFICER’S SERVANT: “No, sir, the stove went out, sir.” 

OrFIcer: “Went out! Then why don’t you light it again?” 

Orricer’s SERVANT: ‘“’Cos it went out by the roof, sir.’—London Opinion. 
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The Gruen Verithin. Plain 
engine turned, or engraved 
gold cases—also in white, 
green or yellow gold alloy. 
Any style dial. $35, $40, 
$55, $65 and up to $200 










No. C1340L. 
Hand chased 14- 
kt case and brace- 
let 


Green gold, $75 
White gold, $85 
Can be obtained 
also in plain pol- 
ished 14-kt case, 
$30 to $75, de- 
pending on cost of 
movement 
In 25- yr. gold 
filled cases, 
$16.50 up 
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Guild workshop of the watchmakers of the 14th century’ 


WW MAC KINNGN 





ATCHES of which 
ald Swiss Masters 
must have dreamed 




















Though they themselves did not achieve watches of such com- 
bined beauty and accuracy as these, much of the credit is theirs. 
For in the high ideals of those old guild craftsmen, Gruen 
watchmaking finds its greatest inspiration. 

The Gruen movements, famous among horologists for their 
precision timekeeping, are made in Madre-Biel, Switzerland, 
by the best of the country’s craftsmen, many of them descend- 
ants of the old masters. 

Here in America, at the picturesque guild workshops on “Time 
Hill,’ near Cincinnati, the beautiful Gruen cases are hand 
wrought and the movements cased and adjusted. 

When you own a Gruen watch you own the finest modern 
example of Swiss watchmaking art—with the complete service 
of an American workshop behind it. 

The Gruen Watch is obtainable only through one of the 1200 
Gruen jeweler agencies—the best in every locality—to whom 
the sale of Gruen watches is confined. 


Fixed Prices: 
Gruen Verithins ..... $27.50 to $200.00  Ultrathins ......... $200.00 to $350.00 
Very-Verithins ...... 40.00 to 175.00 Dietrich Gruens .... 300.00 to 765.00 
GRUEN WATCHMAKERS’ GuiLp, Dept. M-2, “Time Hii,” Cincinnati, Onto 
Makers of the famous Gruen Watches since 1874. 
Workshops, “Time Hill,” U. S. A., and Madre-Biel, Switzerland 
Canadian Branch, Toronto, Canada 


GRUEN 


Verithin Watch 


“The most beautiful watch in America” 


Duplicate parts to be 
had promptly through 
Gruen dealers every- 
where. 


The modern watch- 
makers’ guild, Gruen 
workshop, ‘Time 
Hill,” Cincinnati. 





How the Gruen Pat. Wheel 
Construction made an accurate 
watch thin. The shortness of 
staff makes watch more durable 





















The new Louis XIV style Lig, $50; 
L144, 14-kt. $85; others up to $225 
















No. RAig. Octagon Ribbon Wrist- 
let. 14-kt green or yellow gold, $40 
up. In silver or 25-year gold-filled 
case, $20 up, depending on cost of 
movement 













No. RJ28. New modish shape, 
14-kt _breen or yellow gold, $55. 
Beautifully hand carved, $65 
























No. RB28. Square Ribbon Wrist- 
let, hand-chased, 14-kt green gold, 
$65. Plain polished case, $55 











No. K8qr. All platinum case and 
clasp, .set with finest diamonds, 
$575, with rectangular 18-jewel 
Precision movement 

To insure getting the finest dia- 
monds obtainable look on inside of 
case for this quality mark 
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The Name 


Beller 


on trunks, bags and suitcases is significant of 
honest materials and honest workmanship. It 
is our guarantee and your assurance of quality. 


Look for it always 








NKS 


HE completeness of a wardrobe —the co:ivenience 
of a chiffonier —the beauty and service of DuPont 
Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality —the trunk-building skill of 


Belber — combined in a trunk de luxe and doubly guar- 


anteed : 
Baltes) + CHD 


OUTWEAR CRAFTSMAN 
TRAVEL QUALITY 


It is the final word of two manufacturers supreme in their respective 
fields. Superb in strength. Exquisite in beauty. Inwardly, a har- 
mony of hand-polished, bird’s-eye maple and soft, buff Fabrikoid. 
Outwardly, a patrician, covered with the best quality Moorish brown 
Craftsman; bound with genuine rawhide: reinforced with polished 
brassed steel trimmings. 

The finest trunk built—made to outwear travel. Constructed of three-ply veneer, 
doubly reinforced with extra rivets and glued-on heavy duck A turn of the solid brass 


tumbler lock and the automatic Belber Boltless Interlocker securely fastens the trunk in 
three places. Supplied with heavy duck cover for use while traveling, 


45 inches high, 22 inches wide 231% inches deep. Price $300.00 
Other sturdy styles from $25.00 to $300.00 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


The Belber Trunk and Bag Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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+ May we discuss intimately just what 5 
Hampton Shops stands for, and what S 








Za 


its relation is to the entire subject 
of interior arrangement and decoration? 
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4E have found that most women, and many men, are 
1 excellent interior decorators. Much of our finest 
work has expressed the intuitive artistic sense of our 


\ IPPs 
















| 
: 7 . 8 
N ; patrons as much as it has resulted from our own tech- N 
N nical art and decorative resources. N 
N : N 
N We are glad to make this acknowledgment. For lacking \ 
N - *, a widespread interest in and appreciation of beautiful furniture Ni 
N | | and its assemblage, it is doubttul if Hampton Shops would so N 
quickly have attained its present institutional importance. 8 
: es N 
N From our very beginning, we had the good fortune to real- N 
, ize that the basis of adequate decorative expression must be the \ 
\ y) 


masterpieces of every period. 
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Then, however, most of the good furniture in this coun- 
try was in the hands of collectors or was scattered in individual 
pieces—and not available for study and guidance. 
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So the principals of our business, and our agents, invaded 
. the art centers of Europe. Some of our first meritorious in- 
# 


teriors were imported almost intact from the Continent. 








Today, our commissionaires are still culling the artistically 
worthwhile of every period and every land, with a result 
that is best seen in the eleven Galleries of Hampton Shops. 


In original, or faithful replica, the masterpieces of the furni- 
ture makers of all times are assembled with intelligent under- 
standing against harmonious backgrounds. 


Hampton Shopsoffersa ripened decorativeexperience,incom- 
bination with vast equipment, unlimited resources and far reach- 
ing organization, for the enrichment and beautifying of American 
Homes wherever means and culture are found in association. 
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Great Lakes Express Cruisers 


The Fifty Foot Express Cruiser 


HE two illustrations above are of the Standard- 
ized Fifty Foot Great Lakes Express Cruiser. A 
number of which have been built and put into service 
during the past four years and have given splendid 


satisfaction, dependable and efficient service. 


A standardized boat, both as to construction and 
equipment. Speed from 20 to 24 miles per hour. ‘Two 
of these Fifty Footers are now completely finished 
and are ready for immediate shipment. Delivery on 
additional boats governed by factory conditions. 


A highly successful, comfortable and satisfactory 
boat. Briefly, accommodations consist of crews’ quar- 
ters forward followed by galley; forward stateroom; 
bridge deck with engine under the bridge; after state- 
room and after cockpit. 


Telegraph or write for full details to-day. Ask for 
Booklet No. F-6 describing and illustrating this Fifty 
Footer in detail. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING COR 
Designers and Builders of Boats of 


Two Fifty - Footers Finished 
and Ready for Shipment NOW 


The Fifty-two Foot Express Cruiser 


a HE illustration at the bottom of this page is of the 
new Fifty-two Foot Great Lakes Express Cruiser, 
the 1918 edition of the Standardized Express Cruiser, 
the last word in Cruiser design and construction. 


In this fifty-two foot boat eight people and a crew 
of two are comfortably accommodated. Up forward 
is located the steward’s quarters, followed by a large 
galley and completely equipt with refrigerator, stove, 
etc. Aft of which is the forward stateroom with berths 
for two or four people and a connecting toilet. Then 
comes the big Bridge Deck with the engine room 


partly under it and partly enclosed in a trunk cabin - 


giving engineer full headroom. Crew’s quarters and 
toilet located in engine room. Immediately aft of the 
Bridge Deck comes the splendidly equipt Owner's 
Stateroom with connecting lavatory, aft of which is 
the commodious after cockpit. 


Write immediately for full description, blueprints, 
etc., of this unique craft; it’s really a wonderful boat. 


PORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Distinction and Quality 
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Two Fifty-Two-Footers Under Con- 
struction and Ready for May Delivery 
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The Jordan Suburban Seven 


Here is the first motor car that combines seven 


"passenger capacity with all the snap and dash of 


the sport model design: 


There is no unsightly bulge to the body of the 


Suburban Seven. a. 


The sides run straight fore and aft. 


Kdges are beveled sharply. The doors are wide 


and square. 

A custom built all aluminum body hanging un- 
usually low. The soft, velvety finish, possible only 
with aluminum may be expressed in either Briarcliff 
green or Liberty blue—at the option of the pur- 
chaser. ae 


Low, slanting windshield with cast aluminum ‘ 
supports. Seats with Marshall cushion springs, 
carefully upholstered in specially finished hand 
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Piss Suburban Seve 
JORDAN MOTOR CAR C 


buffed leather, pitched slightly backward to conform 
to the natural position of the body. 


Curtains that open with the doors. Beveled edge 
plate glass in rear panel. 


_ The wheels are slightly smaller, in keeping with 
style tendencies, 82x4 with 38x42 tires, with fenders 
long and sweeping. ‘The wheel base is 127 inches 
—real comfort is not possible in less, 


Weight 3100 pounds—aluminum is used ex- 
tensively. 


Vanadium steel springs and a perfectly balanced 
chassis make this car a marvel of riding comfort. 


The equipment includes rim wind clock, tonneau 
light, Macbeth lenses, motometer—a real tailored 
top, wire wheels extra. Price, $2175 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
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It is generally conceded that the new 
Paige “Larchmont” four-passenger model 
is the smartest motor car creation of the 
present season. Certainly, no product of 
the Paige Company has ever received a 
heartier reception or more unstinted praise. 








A mere glance at this car creates a vety 
positive desire for possession. It is so 
obviously correct in every detail that no 
reservations can exist in the most critical 
judgment. To‘men and women of taste, 
the appeal of the “Larchmont” is irresistible. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR 


CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Look for our Sales and Service Depot Sign. 
You'll find it every where. 


You can count on the dealer who displays it. 


We have chosen him for his reliability. Then 
marked him for your convenience. 


His is not merely service in its ordinary 
sense—repairs, accessories and tires when you 
need them, 


— but a highly individualized service for you 





Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, 
Bicycles and Aéroplanes 








and your car—adapted to the particular con- 
ditions you have to meet. 


He will tell you the tire you ought to have 
—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’, or 
‘Plain’. 

He knows which of the five is best for your 


car. Ask his advice. 


Bank on his judgment as hundreds of thou- 
sands of experienced motorists are doing. 


United States Tubes and Tire Accessories 
Have All the Sterling Worth and Wear that Make 
United States Tires Supreme. 
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RUTH ST. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 


SCHOOL OF DANCING AND ITS RELATED ARTS 


A UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE 


WORLD FAMOUS IN 
ITS THIRD SEASON 


Fer booklet of full information address 
Mrs. E. E. HAMILTON, Manager 
* DENISHAWN” 


Los Angeles California 
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FISK TIRES 


“Fit for a King” 


REPRODUCTION 6f THE FAMOUS PAINTING MADE dy 
MaxrieLp ParrisH for THe Fisk Russer Company 


Fisk Corp Tires are made especially for the car 
owner who can be satisfied with only the highest type 
of tire construction and quality. 

The Fisk Cord is a big tire. It enhances the ap- 
pearance of a car. It has all the endurance, resiliency, 
speed, safety, comfort, economy and luxury that can 
be built into a tire. It is the master work of a great 
manufacturing institution, whose reputation for many 
years has been for quality and proven value. 


Made with both Ribbed and Fisk Non-Skid Treads 








This Gracious Face is one to carefully regard. It is the San-Tox 
trade mark and it symbols San-Tox Purity on the fragrant and charming 
San-Tox Toilet and Enchantment Toilet Preparations, and on many, 
many other-than-toilet San-Tox Preparations, too. Onevery packet of 
San-Tox blue you will see it; and in every San-Tox druggist’s window. 
Look for it carefully. You can trust it and the particular San-Tox Purity 
Preparations you have need of. You can be certain that the San-Tox 
druggist, who displays it, believes in and sells the purest preparations. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 
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Mercer Reserve 


Mercer coach-work fits Mercer 
horse-power like a fine garment 





The artistic elegance and harmoni- 
ous proportions of the Mercer car, 
are held in subtle restraint. 


Its clean classic beauty strikes a 
singularly refined note in traffic that 
has grown garish and affected. 


Mercer luxury invariably appeals 
to those whose appreciation of Qual- 
ity is fastidious. 

Owners of other cars enviously observe that 
no snarl of traffic ever seems to overtax 
Mercer flexibility. It always has a gratifying 
reserve of power whena stretch of open road 
ora looming hill issues its sharp challenge. 


A Mercer takes no car's dust buta Mercer's 


Mercer Automobile Company 


150 Whitehead Road Trenton, N. J. 
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270 PARR AVE. 


HOUSEREEPING APARTTIENTS 


471to 48 Sts. Park to Madison Aves. 


Ritz-Carlton Restaurant 


10tol 7 Rooms 
4+o00Baths 
*F100 to*1 Fooo 


Douglas L.Elliman €Co. 


Murray — 


Real Estate & Insurance 
414 MADISON AVE. 
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RRL LLAMAS 
Southampton Section, L. I. 


South East Shore 


Furnished Houses 
For Sale or to Rent Furnished 


“* Sunnycroft ” Large living-room, dining-room, 
breakfast-room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, laundry, 
family toilet. On’ second floor: 3 family bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 1 servant's bedroom. Open 
fireplaces. Cellar. Steam heat. Backstairs. Private 
water supply. Electric light. Telephone. 4  ser- 
vants’ rooms and 1 bathroom in outside building. 
Garage, room for 2 cars. Owner cares for grounds. 
Rent, $1,800 a Season. 


* Hillcrest” North side of Cobb Road. Con- 
tains entrance hall, living-room, dining-room, 
breakfast-room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, laundry, 
family toilet. On second floor: 5 family bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms; on third floor: 3 servants’ 
bedrooms, 1 bathroom. Cellar. Backstairs. Open 
fireplaces. Private water system. Electric light. 
Telephone. Garage, room for 3 cars. One man’s 
room. Owner takes care of grounds. 

Rent, $1,500 a Season. 


“High Toynton” Fast stde of Cobb Road, 


fronting on Mecox Bay. Contains entrance hall, 
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Would you be “saan wa in 

a summer or all-year home 

in a suburb an os ur from 

New York, possessing more 

advantages than any other 

place the same distance 
out? 


ALL THE PRIVACY OF A LARGE ESTATE, WITH THE 
ACCESSIBILITY A A VILLAGE HOME DIRBCTLY ON 
THE WATER—EX pet hs Bo ATHING, BOATING, FISH- 
ING, GOLF ON _ PROPER IX THE FALL, GOOD 
SHOOTING—IN THE WIN TER, ICE BOATING, SKATING 
AND WINTER SPORTS 

For sale, two houses containing everything known to mod- 
ern construction; one with 5, the other with 7 baths; both 
with large living room, open fireplaces, excellent pantries, 
combination coal and gas range, servants’ dining room. Plots 
4 acres each; grounds well _planted with shrubbery and trees. 
Three blocks from church, ‘‘movies’’ and markets; short walk 
from es very attractive surroundings. For further par- 
ticulars apply 


RoBBI IAH NS 


BABYLON eksvion'22 LONG Nw 








At ELKINS PARK, PA. 


FOR SALE, on Main Line Philadelphia and Reading 


Railway to New York. About three acres. House has 18 
rooms; each bed-room has dressing-room and marble bath- 
room attached. High elevation; beautiful surroundings. 
Five minutes to Station and two lines of Trolleys; 25 
minutes by Auto to Philadelphia. Surrounded with Old 
Shade and Shrubbery. Large Garage to match dwelling; 
room for seven or more cars; man’s room, gardener’s room, 
tool-room, etc. An unusual opportunity. Address: 


WM. T. B. ROBERTS, Box 274 Ogontz, Montg. Co., Penna. 
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FOR RENT 
Furnished Houses at 


Bernardsville, N. J. 


Attractive places at rentals ranging from $1,000 to 

$7,000. Finished places and unimproved land, of 

large or small acreage, with building sites, for sale. 
POST & REESE 

2 Rector Street, N. Y. City Telephone Rector 8426 











From $1300 to $100,000 


REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ISSUE 


ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


SENT FREE POST PAID 





living-room, dining- room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, 
laundry, servants’ toilet. On second floor: 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms; on third floor: 5 bedrooms, 
1 bathroom Electric light. Telephone, private 
water system. Garage for 3 cars. Chauffeur’s room. 
Owner cares for grounds. Rent, $1,800 a Season. 


All three houses are within 15 minutes 

of both the Shinnecock and National 

Golf courses, Meadow ard all other 

clubs. Still water and ocean bathing. 
Sailing on Mecox Bay. 


Ancell H. & T. Arthur Ball 


372 Fifth Avenue Telephone Greeley 1234 
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An Artistic Home— 


| Colonial architecture, hollow tile and tapestry brick; spa- 
cious, well kept grounds; 5 bed rooms and 3 baths; hand- 

somely finished cheoughiout: electric light; hot water heat; 
} on North Shore of Long Island with view of the Sound; 
| within 5 minutes of . station; only 26 minutes from 

Manhattan; close to country club, offering fine golf course 
| and tennis courts; in a most desirable. locality. Add to 
| these advantages, remarkably reasonable terms and you 
| have really an unusual opportunity to secure an unusual 
all-year round home. 


L. DREWRY, 217 Broadway, N. Y. City 














ee BARRINGTON 


This property for rent, 
fully furnished. Sit- 
uated in the fashion- 
able section of Gt. Bar- 
rington, — Berkshire 
Heights. House of 10 
rooms, hard wood floors, 
2 baths, 3 toilets, 6 
sieeping rooms, all com- 





pletely furnished, in- 
cluding electric lights, 
piano, library, tele- 
hone, silverware, china, 
ed blankets, comfort- 
ables, sheets, pillow 
cases, in fact everything except table linen and towels; laundry, 


broad piazza, large 


cold storage and refrigerators, 
vegetable and 


electric irons, 
small 


lawn, natural spring, abundant shade, 
flower garden, garage with electric lights. Price $900 for 
the season. 


D. B. CORNELL CO., Gt. Barrington, Mass. 














Near Huntington, Long Island 
Sale or Rent 


On high ground with extended views. House contains 7 rooms 
and laundry, electric light and everything up to date. 5 minutes’ 
walk to troliey or station. Half mile to private bathing beach, 
also to Huntington Golf and Marine Club. Ample grounds for 
garage if desired. House is new and never occupied. Further 
particulars and Dlees of 

LESITE COMPANY, INC. 
Tel. 53 Cort. Sulte 61 156 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





For Sale SHORT HILLS, N. J. For Rent 

A small but desirable place, lacking the usual typically 
suburban atmosphere. About one acre of grounds. House in 
Italian architecture especially designed for the surroundings. 
Fireproof hollow tile construction. 14 rooms, living room 
17 x 25. Sun parlor, 3 baths, outdoor sleeping porch. Open 
fireplaces. Steam heat, gas and electricity. Servants in wing. 


Rent furnished or not. Sell on attractive terms. 
MRS. MOORE, The Beechwood, Summit, N. J. 
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LADD & NICHOLS 
Tom Thumb list of 
GREENWICH 


for rent, furnished and for sale 


eet ==] This attractive house, with 
é = ‘| its 3 acres of flowers, vege- 
a : table garden, fruit and shade 
he - trees and ornamental shrub- 

ie bery, offers a charming retreat 











for the summer. Convenient 
to station and vamneg OT 
0. 


House contains 4 master’s bed- 
rooms, (2 boudoirs), 3 baths, 2 
maids’ rooms and bath. Sunken 


i dining room, breakfast porch, 4 
fireplaces. rage. Rental, fur- 
nished for the season, $700 per mo. 





Situated on one of Belle 
Haven’s great maple-shaded 
drives, but a few minutes’ 
walk of the shore. About a 
mile from the station. 

(No. 1906) 


House contains 6 master’s bed- 


FOR SALE—RARE VALUE—ONLY $16,000 [|| == 











. ~ i 
Terms to Suit In Famous, Exclusive Easy _ Situated in Rock Ridge, 
go na maa et _ | Pebetce stands dn, # teres ot 


Pechaser  Montclair-Morristown Section to New York 


A picturesque country year round home, high in the healthy hills, overlooking large lake. 
House is modern, has every convenience, newly built, contains immense living room with open 


formal grounds. Considerable 

planting has been done since 

this photograph was taken. 
(No. 105) 


House tains 9 bed 6 
leeping porch. Flower ard 























fireplace, sun room, dining room, solarium, butler’s pantry and kitchen, seven master bed cham- tegetable gar ns. 8-car garage. 
bers, three baths: servants’ quarters and bath, with separate stairway from kitchen, Pool and ; $1,000 per month. 
billiard room and sleeping porch. Splendid boating and bathing. Golf course, country club, From - the veranda of this 
churches, schools and markets near by. Water system supplied from artesian wells. Riparian compact, well built {stucco 
rights on two beautiful privately owned lakes. at the amine custo of ae D 

| acres, as well as of the wee 

| R. L. KILBY, 18 East 60th Street, New York City. Telephone 4570 Plaza Fo pep yam 


ornamental shrubs. (No. 102) 

House contains 6 master’s bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 maids’ rooms an 
bath. Heated by hot water. 800 
foot artesian well, Garage with | 
room and toilet. Rental, furnished | 
for the season, Including services 
of gardener, $4,000. price, 
$90,000, 


NEW ENGLAND SUMMER RESORTS ||| [, 0) mee tn 


All the finest Shore and Country Residences eich Coomtry Club, | View, 
can be secured through us 


7 KILBY STREET POOLE & BIGELOW BosrTovx, MAss 


as ea =a SS aie at In the Riverside section on 
an arm of Long Island Sound, 
this house, characteristic of 
our early Colonial gentlefolk, 


can be bought now at an at- 
tractive price. On a wooded 
or a e knoll its 1% acres slope gently 
to the water's e. (No, 232 
House contains 4 master’s bed- 


A CANADIAN PARADISE || 233222 | 


Ga- 
rage. Asking price, ,000, Terms 
to suit purchaser. — 









































Only a mile and a half from 
the station over excellent 
roads in a desirable section. 
On a knoll, with 2% acres of 
ground, Plenty of shade. 

(No. 1849) 

House contains 5 master’s bed- 
roca, 2 baths, 3 maids’ rooms and 

arage for $ cars, and chauffeur’s 
i toom. Asking price, $30,000, 








In Belle Haven, convenient 
to the station. One acre of 
ground; additional land can be 
bought if desired. Fine view 
of Long Island Sound from 
the veranda. (No. 1800) 





i i 


y ' fooms’and bath, Hot ws pec 
lhe setting in which the cottage stands feces eS tice lot water heat- 


¥ ntal, 
500, Askii ri 
‘erms to suit buyer. crys obae ae 











In the Heart of the Laurentian Mountains 


Two hours’ ride by train or automobile from Ottawa, the 
Canadian Capital. Only eighteen hours’ ride from New York 
or Boston. 

About 320 acres of land bordering on 2 lakes. Splendid black 
bass fishing, trout fishing in one lake, and in neighboring brooks. 
Deer, foxes, and rabbits plentiful, and hunting in season. 

A completely furnished cottage equipped with Blaugas light, 
hot and cold water, bath, etc., and with sleeping accommodation 


This attractive stucco house 
with its two acres of gardens, 
trees and shrubbery is con- 
veniently situated in exclu- 
sive R idge, near the 
fashionable girls’ school 
“Rosemary Hall’’, (No. 1663) 
poomas Botha, & seal’ tones ets 

aths, ” roo 
bath,” Steam ‘heat. Garage with 


. ine ns, 
treesand shrubbery. Aski: z 
$45,000. meres 





Furnished houses for the Season 





for 12 persons. Also store-house, ice-house, pump-house, boat- $1,000 to $12,000 
house and motor and fishing boats. i 
Several important properties at attractive prices 
An Ideal Place for a Club or Family Outing close well-1 shvsecngts 
Write for particulars to LADD & NICH OLS 
MURPHY, FISHER & SHERWOOD Real Estate 
Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. Tel. 1717 Greenwich, Conn. 














OTTAWA CANADA View from cottage bedroom 
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“TWIN OAKS” 
For Sale—Short Hills, N. J. 
A FINE ESTATE 


High state of cultivation. House, 
Conservatory. stable, garage. Gardener’s Cot- 
tage, Greenhouse. All built of cut-stone. 
House contains large living room 20x30, 7 bed- 
rooms, 5 baths. 350 feet elevation. 


40 Minutes from Hoboken. Short 
Distance from Baltusrol Golf Club 


BOX 250, VANITY FAIR, 19 WEST 44th ST., 


7% acres. 


N. Y. 
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242d St. & Broadway, New York City 
Riverdale-on-Hudson 


OU cannot find a more picturesque, 
healthy, accessible location for 
YOUR HOME than  Fieldston, 
which offers every convenience of the 
city and has four well known schools. 
The cost of building is not as high as 
is generally believed. We will be glad 
to assist you with estimates and archi- 
tectural suggestions. Let us send you an 
illustrated brochure describing the prop- 
erty. 
Ask for Brochure ‘‘F”’ 


ELAFIELD ESTAT 
27 Cedar St.,,New York 











C. H. KNAPP, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


This Beautiful Property Must Be Sold 
In Order To Close An Estate. 
Corner Lot, North Broadway. 250 x 300. 
Comfortable Home With All Modern Improvements. 
Garage and Stable. 


A Positive Sacrifice At $12500.00. 


For particulars communicate with 
17 Arcade Building 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








Scat, I N. J. 


For Rent, in Finest Residential Section. Fully 
furnished house on Prospect Ave. Wonderful 
view. 15 rooms and 4 baths. Large living 
room, reception room, dining room, kitchen = 
and solarium on first floor. 6 master’s and 5 
servants’ rooms upstairs. Electricity and 
every modern convenience. Garage. Flower 
gardens. 3 minutes to trolley, 10 minutes’ 
walk to station of D., L. & W. Exceptional 
train service. $250 per month, May to October. 
Seen by appointment. Address C. J., Box 150 = 
Vanity Fair. ' 
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and “‘Along the Sound”: 


Stamford: Rye Mamaroneck Larchmont 
New Rochelle’ Pelham 


Choice Country Places 


Residence Properties’ 
Farms and: scteage For Sale 


WM. F: DAY 


500 Fifth Axss shat New Lor City 








FOR SALE 
At Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 


One of the choicest plots in the most acces- 
sible and attractive suburb of New York. 
Right in the heart, on Olive Place, 78 foot 
frontage. Ample grounds for large house and 
garage. 2 minutes to the tennis club and 3 to 
the station. 18 minutes to 33d St., New York. 


Sell lower than prevailing prices. Values 
rising steadily, dn unusual opperiunity. 


Inquire Real Estate Register—Vanity Fair 











FOR SALE at SEA GATE, N. Y. 


ALL YEAR ROUND HOUSE 


3 Blocks from Ocean 


3 story and basement 
stucco house. Spanish 
tile roof. 10 rooms, 2 
baths, 2 large sleeping. 
porches, pantries, tiled 
porches. House fin- 
ished beautifully. 
Hardwood floors 
throughout. Mitchell 
Vance Electric fixtures. &~— 
Steam heat and hot 
water systems. Cement 2 car garage with 
quarters and every convenience. 


Owners, MAX and GERTRUDE HOFFMAN $: : 


Write or phone our representative—E. F. Hemberger—Tel. 1939 Coney Isl. 





- 3 Blocks from Bay 


Sea Gate is a restrict- 
ed residential commu- 
nity. 40 minutes from 
New York by car lines 
and subway. Two boat 
lines during summer. 
One landing at the fa- 
mous Aflantic Yacht 
Club. Within five min- 
utes’ walk of these 
premises. Grounds are 
60 x 120 set in garden 
surrounded by mei trees. No. 140 Neptune Avenue. 


Cost $17,500. Sale Price $14,500. A chance to buy some- 
thing unusual. 


30th and Surf Ave. 
Coney Island, N. Y. 





200 acres. _Remodelled Farmhouse, over 100 years old, in 
perfect repair. 3 Modern Bathrooms. Hardwood Floors, 
Combination Hot Water and Air Heat. Farmer’s House. 
Farm Barn. Combination Stable and Garage. Unfailing 
spring. 10,000 gallon tank. 1200 feet elevation. 3 miles from 
center of Litchfield. 14% miles from Bantam Station. One 
hundred miles from New York. For pictures and further in- 
formation apply to 


PAYSON McL. MERRILL CO., nc. 








9 East 44th Street, New York City 
Suitable for an Officer 


At Flushing, L. I. “xa 


Fully Furnished 
An attractive place. House built of Phi ladelphia brick and 
shingle with slate roof. Contains 12 rooms, 3 baths and large 


centre hall with open fireplace. rivate servants’ stairs, 3 
porches. About one acre of landscaped lawn and shrubs, 3 car 
garage containing billiard room, 3 blocks from Station, — Best 


residential section. $300 per month, possession May to November. 
Address N. P., Box 100, Vanity Fair. 











RAYMOND 8. THOMPSON 
om CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


XCEPTION- 
AL __oppor- 
tunities to purchase several 


special and preferred shore 
fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


a or 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


vy EY UPVU UNE AURE CATERED ABET / 


MONETTE 


A Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding 


POT 











Farms 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Estates 


Country Homes 
Furnished Rentals 


BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Pittsfield, Mass. 


R. C. Robertson, Successor 





THE BEST 
Long Island and Westchester 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
Sale or Rent 


WORTHINGTON WHITEHOUSE, Inc. 
Tel. 1000 Murray Hill 9 E. 46th St., New York 





‘ 














The old adage, “No Time Like The Present” 
and the more modern one, “Do It Now” 
never applied more aptly to a situation than 
they do to that of the Real Estate Market 
today. There is a time for everything— 
now is the time to buy Real Estate. 
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Surely Sober Second T hought 


Will Prevent Any Such Blunder 


N an interview given on the occasion of 
| the former effort to increase radically 

the postal rate on the advertising sec- 
tions of magazines, Woodrow Wilson, then 
Governor of New Jersey, was quoted as 
saying: 


“It must be that those who are proposing 
this change of rates do not comprehend the 
effect it would have. A tax upon the business 
of the more widely circulated magazines and 
periodicals would be a tax upon their means 
of living and performing their functions. 


“They obtain their circulation by their 
direct appeal to the popular thought. Their 
circulation attracts advertisers. Their ad- 
vertisements enable them to pay their writers 
and to enlarge their enterprise and influence. 


“This proposed new postal rate would be 
a direct tax, and a very serious one, upon the 
formation and expression of opinion—its 
more deliberate formation and expression 
just at a time when opinion is concerning 
itself actively and effectively with the deep- 
est prcblems of our politics and our social 
life. 


“To make such a change now, whatever 
its intentions in the minds of those who pro- 
pose it, would be to attack and embarrass 
the free processes of opinion. Surely sober 
second thought will prevent any such mis- 
chievous blunder.” 


When the British in 1774 desired to curb 
the growing spirit of independence among 
our forefathers, they raised the postal rates 
on the newspapers and periodicals of that 
day to a prohibitive cost. 


Now, one hundred and forty-two years 
later, a Congress of the United States raised 
postage rates on newspapers and periodicals 
by increases of from 50 to 900 per cent! 
The logic of high cost is inevitable—read- 
ing will be decreased. The economic law 
that huge cost means decreased consumption 
is quite as inevitable whether it is put in 
action by autocratic royalty or by hasty 
thoughtlessness of our republic. 


This restriction by huge postal increases 
on such reading matter is made at a time 
when this country is passing through the 
greatest crisis in its history; when the widest 
possible reading is to be desired for infor- 
mation as to the great problems we are deal- 
ing with; and when every stimulus to patri- 
otism and self-sacrifice is vital to our 
idealism. 


And yet in such a time and under such 
circumstances Congress passed a law that 
will limit, through huge postal increases, the 
circulation of: periodicals and_ periodical 
reading by tens of thousands of readers. 

It was not a war tax. For Congressman 
Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, who is its champion, 
stated “the provision increasing the rates on 
second-class” (magazines and periodicals) 
“mail matter proposed is not in the nature of 
a tax.” And continuing he added: “We 
propose for this provision to contiriue after 
the war terminates.” It is, therefore, ad- 
mittedly postal legislation—and yet postal 
legislation that never emanated from the 
Postal Committee of Congress or was passed 
upon by it! 

It was not a war tax. Even though it was 
imbedded as a “rider” in the War Revenue 
Act by the House of Representatives and the 
country compelled to take the rider or see 
the vital War Revenue Act held up—after 
the United States Senate had twice rejected it 
—and in that same session after full hear- 
ings and discussion were refused by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 


As to a war tax necessity: the periodical 
publishers offered the entire profits of their 
business during the war as tax revenue to 
Congress in place of this destructive legis- 
lation that means destruction of reading as 
well as of publishing. 

This 50 to 900 per cent postage increase 
on the periodical reading matter of the na- 
tion was accomplished by enacting a postage 
“zone” system, whereby readers remote from 
the city of publication are penalized by in- 
creasing heavy postage charges according 
to the extent of the remoteness of their home. 
This “zone” postal system and principle 
was abolished by President Abraham 
Lincoln in 1863. And since that date postal 
commissions investigating postal affairs have 
denounced such a “zone” system as has 
now been imposed. 

This is the law—the most disastrous and 
destructive law ever passed in the history of 
postal legislation! Huge postage increases 
will destroy reading and the opportunities 
for periodical reading today just as cer- 
tainly as it did in 1774, when the old royal 
and despotic authority deliberately raised 
postage rates for the purpose of destroying 
reading matter and its accessibility. 

The proponents of this destructive postal 
legislation have claimed that there was a 


postal deficit. The United States Post Office 
Department showed that the revenues ex- 
ceeded all expenses last year by $9,836,- 
211.90 (Report of Postmaster General). 


The proponents of this disastrous postal 
law claim that the Post Office loses eiguty 
millions of dollars a year in the magazine 
postal service to the readers of this nation. 
The Postmaster General’s report for last 
year shows that the “total shipments of peri- 
odicals by freight” during the year 1917 
consisted of 4,367 carloads weighing 127,- 
298,781 pounds at a cost of $686,608.75— 
or a shade over one-half cent a pound! They 
receive one cent a pound. And Canada 
sends all periodicals from anywhere to any- 
where in Canada at one-quarter of a cent 
a pound. Why should readers of this na- 
tion be given less progressive legislation 
than Canada? 


The guesswork “cost” figures advanced 
by the proponents of this disastrous law 
were shattered by Congressman Steenerson 
of Minnesota in Congress, when he showed 
that if such “cost” figures were correct, that 
the Government must have spent $590,500,- 
000 for periodical mail when, as a matter 
of fact, the Department spent only $306,- 
000,000! 


The words of Woodrow Wilson are note- 
worthy. They might have been written 
yesterday, so apt is the description and so 
pointed and stinging is his indictment of 
the dull folly and destructiveness of this 
postal legislation. 


“Surely sober second thought will pre- 
vent any such mischievous blunder.” 


Will you help to repeal this unjust and 
disastrous law? 


Write to your Congressman at once. If 
you don’t know who your Congressman is, 
ask at your post office. 


Bring these facts to the attention of your 
church, your society or the organization to 
which you belong; adopt resolutions de- 
manding the repeal of this destructive law. 
Send a copy to me. 


Hundreds of associations—business or- 
ganizations and women’s clubs —have 
adopted resolutions denouncing this destruc- 
tive postal law. Be one of them! 

Discuss it with a friend now and then— 
and if you will help—enroll and send your 
name, address and State to Charles Johnson 
Post, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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PUPPIES 


Champion 
Prince’s Double 
Stock 
Wonderful Bright 


Red Little Fellows 
For Disposal 


Mrs. MARG ARET P. AXTELL 


425 Boston Road 18 East 90th Street 
Portchester, N. Y New York City 
Phone Portchester 1443 Phone 7493 Lenox 
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SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asakitten. Alwaysfull 
of “Pepp.” My puppies are not raised ina 
city back yard or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. Safe delivery 
Euatantes ed. Terms reasonable. 5c in stamps 
rings you a catalog of these popular dogs. 


Baldwin, Kansas 





Brock ways Kennels 





Ne RINNE 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty grown dogs and_ puppies, all 
ages, colors, large number imported. 
Many ‘sleeve ’’ specimens. ll 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for de a riptions and pictures. 
RS. H. A. BAXTER 

Great po L. I.—Telephone 418 
| Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt | 


“SUM CHOWS" 


meget 


























to take with you to the country? 
Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street 











Hollis, L. 1.. N.Y. ‘Phone 6406 Hollis 

























“Where are you going, little 
maid?” 

“You'll have to ask Rover, 
sir,” she said. 


Rover may lead her a merry 
chase through the woods and 
over the hills, but he’ll bring 
her safe home — glowing 
with outdoor exercise, tired 
but contented, ready for a 
sound sleep that prepares 
for the morrow’s play. 


Dogs were made for chil- 
dren. And children were 
made for dogs. There’s a 
beautiful companionship and 
natural comradery that 
makes it unthinkable any 
child should be dogless. 
And there’s no reason for it 
—unless Father be heartless. 
For here on these pages are 
hundreds of dogs — each 
straining at his leash to 
romp with some child—or 
with you. Make a selection 
today — and know how 
complete he can make the 
summer. 


The Dog Mart 


of Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York City 




















Fine litters 
of Peking. 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al. 
ways for 
sale 








Lewa of Pah Kow, Best American Bred 
642 Lbs., Red 


Warren & Jennings 473 West End Ave., N.Y, 


Teleph 8757 Schuyler—————____J 
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Beautiful Japanese Spaniels Poss 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians | Bh 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over & 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 


Kobi_ and Mikado, S, aaaaa Ti-Sing, 
a er red, fee $10. 
M. Chadurjian 


A. 
oe outa Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
w York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 














>» WELSH TERRIER PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Out of prize winning stock, the ideal 
companions and children’s pets. - 


B. & G. DE COPPET 
754 Park Ave., New York City 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 




















THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


is always told about our stock. 


The correspondent 
and prospective pur- 
chaser — no matter 
where located—is al- 
ways assured of best 
attention, that same 
good stock and ser- 
vice as we would fur- 
nish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputa- 

tion of long standing, 

ours is a stock of 

proven merit—and a 

service of unquestioned difference. 

THIS IS ALL FOR YOU TO COMMAND! 
DOGS OF ALL BREEDS 

We are located out of the high rent section. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and je 





Judge--"in your service 26 years. 
113 F. 9th St. (Np tne) New York City 
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AIREDALE 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for 
city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already 
served shi a t registered ou 











TERRIERS 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 

American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 

$25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 

Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request. 


Vibert Airedale Farm, Weston, N. J 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 














AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Finest dogs ever bred for the | 
house, country or farm, 


1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 
To Responsible Parties. 


PHONE 424 








WESTFIELD 


Bravvent Kenwens 22 Stare STREET 




















BOGLEBRAE SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


“These canny little dogs 
make brave and _ loyal 
companions” 


This is the kind of females 


BOGLEBRAE we breed from. 








S pringfield Chow Chow Kennels 


Mr. T. W. Downs Mrs. T. W. Downs 


RareQuality Chow Puppies and Grown Dogs 


Proprietors 


(AT haa Red, Blue and Black (AT . 
30 
Bergsusa RED Min Tog 
A. K. C, 229035 A. K. C. 174365 





Sire large litters quality puppies 
DOGS BOARDED: Conditioned—Personal attention—Low rates r 
On Merrick Road, corner Compton Lane, Springfield, L. I. Ai 


This is the kind of 
Half hour by motor from New York—’Phone 1922 Springfield * 8 weralse, 

















KENNELS 
Huntington, L. I. 




















WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 
TERRIERS 


FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 


The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL 
Winners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1, 1918 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 














Kennel won 


co Ak de TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions. 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville. N. J. 


L. H. POWERS 











LRISA. LERR Le eS 


Act the 1918 Show of Westminster Kennel Club in New York this 


lrish Terrier Puppy, either sex, in the show. 


Nothing under $40.00 in price. 







“BEST O’ THE BREED” 


the John P. Morrow cup for the best 


ug 


Box 293 HOULTON, MAINE 

















SHOW DOGS — 





PRIDES HILL TWEAK'EM 


make splendid companions and watch dogs. 





PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 





WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS 


PUPPIES—COMPANIONS 


Take a well bred, intelligent pup with 
you when you go to the country. Wires 
Our winnings at 
Boston and New York should show that we have the BEST 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


H. HARDCASTLE, Manager 











SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES 
BRAVE AND LOYAL COMPANIONS 


Some wonderful puppies scientifically bred from 
well-known imported show specimens. From $35 up. 


GLENMANOR KENNELS 
Member Scottish’Terrier Club of America 
22 Glen Road Winchester, Mass. 


FOUNDATION 
STOCK 














OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders + Airedale 
the World 








Dept. O 














Terriers in 
La Rue, Ohio 
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THE DOG MART 


BERO OF ELMVIEW 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


POLICE ARMY SCOUT DOGS 
ELMHURST, PA. The Property of MR. and MRS. B. H. THROOP 


The home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs\from a breeding and 
show standpoint ever seen in America. 

At the recent Specialty Show of the breed—their progeny accounted for the 
following prizes: 


First Open Dogs First American Bred Bitches 
Winners Dogs First Limit Bitches 

Second American Bred Dogs First Open Bitches 

Second Limit Dogs Winners Bitches . 

Third Open Dogs First Bred By Exhibitor Dogs 


and Herta herself was awarded the Special for the best dog or bitch in the show. 
BOGS AT STUD. PUPPIES ANDGROWN DOGS OF OUR OWN BREEDING FOR SALE 


For particulars address 


Elmview Kennels Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Building Scranton, Pa. 


ee EAA as 














te DECORATE THE LANDSCAPE in all country estates of a 


certain type. Of course you have a dog—? 




















German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J 


ECKELHURST KENNELS 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 



























POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


a Hempstead, L. I., N.Y, 














HOME 10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
FOR dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 

secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured, 


MRS. W. BATTS 
D OGS The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
t 


AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 


clusively for boarders. Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 


No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. Highest references. 


Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 














| POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 


ALL BY CHAMPIONS | 
Males and Females. 5 and 10 Months Old 
Pedigreed and Registered 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 
NORWALK, CONN. 














A. 


BY 


Hamilton 


E. D. MIELS 
165 Broadway, New York Member G.S.D.C. 
FEE $10. WEIGHT 17 3-4 LBS. 


BUSBY’S BUNNY BOY 
CH. DALLEN’S SPORT EX BUSBY'S 


A BLUE RIBBON WINNER AND 
A PHENOMENAL SIRE. 


Car quest. 
vee” CLASS bag eg SIRED 
CLYDE V. BUSBY. 


K. C. 175,903 
NOSEY 
d upon reques' 


HIM FOR SALE 


Missourl 














PRIZE WINNING ENGLISH BULLDOG 


One of the best daughters of Champion Strathtay 
Prince Albert (he being the winner at the Westminster 
Show for the past four years) and the famous Madame 
Stonewall. This bitch is a most beautiful fawn, has a 
large head, perfect ears, heavy bone, body low to the 
ground, set off by a short tail. 

Besides being a perfect pet and kind with children 
(having been raised in the house) she is worth a great 
deal more than the price asked as a broo: matron, having 
whelped large litters and raised them unassisted. For a 
quick sale she is offered at $225.00—a telegram will have 
preference on sale. 

We have at all times both male and female stock for sale. 


WARFLEIGH KENNELS INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











POLICE DOGS 


| KENNELS, Box 21, East Killingly, Conn. 









PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 





Ask 
For Illustrated 
Booklet 
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THE DOG MART 


London’s Oldest Established Importer, Breeder and Ex- 

Canine Specialist F] E { HER hibitor of Pedigreed Dogs 

ALL BREEDS ON VIEW D 0'G)S °:-B O-A:R DE D 
EPRESENTATIVE of England’s and America’s most reputable kennels. Am now offering an 
exceptionally choice selection of Airedales, Irish, Scotch, Sealyham and Wire-Haired Fox 


Terriers. Also Belgian Shepherd Dogs, Bostons and Chows. A specialty is made of ladies’ Toy 
Dogs, exquisite Pekingese, miniature Pomeranians, Griffons, etc., at extremely moderate prices. 


|| GROSVENOR DOG SHOP oaaererircr Ee Neo entar Sat 
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J 
¥ Kills F1 Colli 
= 1 CaS White Scotch Collies 
L ca 
4% The dogs f ity, suburb, f h. At th tain, irie, 
G ® \ and does at seaside a weeds, White Collie is the great pet aheaneia The 
has TRAD! ° partner of the boy on his hikes and the fearless protector of the girls 
VN \W aick on their rambles in the country. A stunning companion for young ladies 
\ . on walking, autoing or horseback riding. The comfort of the mother who 
! AWA ck Flag insect P. TSP ats feet ea et feel asl os bale "nt 
t is a in amelie te “< because they save expensive hired help. 
e r will raise 
"a freeing dogs and pets from fleas. oS ae of ae 
‘ ee Black Flag is quickly applied with Dies a year. Fine 
a powder gun and when worked into the hair means friends from r 
death to fleas. ‘The powder is absolutely harmless — — 
y toanimals and people. It has no odor and is of : where from the Gulf 
such a color as to be practically unnoticeable after being applied. o , 
R Don't let fleas worry your pets. Use Black Flag and let the iow, Gee wit aon faithful Intelligent este Uselonn colle 
‘ fleas do the worrying. Write for photographs and list of puppies. If- you tell us for what 
‘ BLACK FLAG, BALTIMORE, MD. purpose the dog is intended we will appreciate it. | 
For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, and 50c sizes ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS DEPT. V.F. OSHKOSH, WIS. [im 
fe 
-g. 
wD THOROUGH-BRED 
ma 
WHITE COLLIES DOG BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
in, ounenneenneeenies 
: The Most Beautiful Dogs i 
20 a  Wiceae aioe Send for our special list also extra inducement 
74 lubbing with all publications devoted to dogs 
th A Guardian for the Home. Playmate for clu ig pi 8. 
d. Reaschold, asta Wel iephend. 
. ere hes ea A Dog C.S.R.Co. P.0O.Box 1028 New York City 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
ar Box 574, Monticello, lowa 
| {S THE ONLY 
4 WOLFHOUNDS ns sbllginni pins earns > 
| The dogs I win with are the ones t 
) YOU CAN BUY I breed from! Puppies out of Sars- 
A eel abet f field Wishaw Queen For Sale. Others 
imit offering 0 of equally good breeding from $25 
puppies remarkable for up. Phone Farragut 4133. Patrick 
breeding and type at $75 Tully, Owner, Kennels, Closter, N. J. 
and up. N. Y. Address, 105 W. 31st St. 








Borzoi of Gilmorelands 
will never be ordinary, 
— or ane tee BREED 
i HARLEQUIN GREAT DANES 
Anyone who desires to breed Harlequin Great 
GILMORELANDS bred by Casmplon ‘seock--can Get an ua- 

Fre donia, Ronses usual breeding proposition by addressing 


Kennet Dirsin WINDERBOURNE KENNELS ,BALDWIN, 
SERRE RRR OEE SSS ao 


| BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society’ 
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RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS of 
The aristocrat of the canine. family. VANITY FAIR 


The most beautiful of all breeds. 








f | Coe 














For Sale. Very reasonable. Puppies and grown stock. Ex- 44 quisi Specimens 
ceptionally beautiful. Come fom some of the greatest 19 West th St. New York A Few Ex te Grown 
Champions in the country. No better blood to be had for Puppies with ears cropped 
any price. Write or call. from $35 up 





Dr. S. De Sayde, College President 
Leonia, N. J. 

















| MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 
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Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s Dog Book-Free | | | To Get a Quality Dog—Buy at a Quality Shop! 





























America’s greatest Whether your preference lies in a Chow, a Police . 

oe dog, a Boston, a Terrier of any of the several varieties, or Pa 

them. Originator of a fascinating Toy dog, you will find we have the larg- MART : 

the. ocidetaanctes est and best selection in town. And remember, our n 
Sergeant’s prices are no higher than those asked in inferior d 
_ a establishments! LSP x @ 

Poth Mile Drag Co. Joe COLONIAL DOG MART 

Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 43 West 46th Street Telephone Bryant 5135 
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_ Red Cross is an all-American, largely vol- 
unteer organization, authorized by Congress, 
headed by President Wilson, audited by the War 
Department, enthusiastically approved by your Army, 
your Navy, and your Allies. 


The work covers both military and civilian relief in 
every war-torn Allied country and full reports of all 
expenditures are continually being published, or are 
available through the Chapters. 


It stands beside our boys in training here or “over there.” 


It watches beside the pillows of battle- broken men, and 
offers rest and sympathy to war-torn fighters on brief re- 
spite from the front. 


It carries food and clothing to hungered mothers and little 
ones in ruined villages. 


It helps rebuild the scattered pile of brick and stone they 
once called “Home.” 





It brings back to the hopeless mother’s arms her long-lost 
child. 


It helps care for the orphans of the men who died that 
civilization might live. 


a 







a ; = o 
Abe Bee 
fax 2 ee It helps care for the thousands that have fallen prey to 
—< , Sin. dread tuberculosis. 
, ‘ £<a75 4 
ae 2 





It nobly represents in deeds of mercy, relief, and restora- 
tion the more than twenty million members that have 
made its great work possible, 


Every cent of every dollar received for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for war relief. All administration costs, relief work 
for other than war purposes (such as the Halifax and Guatemala disasters) are taken care of out of membership dues, and the 
interest accruing from the banking of the War Fund has made available for war relief at least $1.02 for every $1 contributed. 
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HE Metropolitan in February, 1912, in “The Kaiser in American Poli- 

tics’ by F. Cunliffe-Owen, exposed the German-American Alliance. 
(German frightfulness took thousands of dollars of advertising out of the pages 
of the Metropolitan for this.) 


The Metropolitan in October, 1914, in an editorial ““The Lesson” by H. J. 
Whigham, began its campaign for preparedness, two months after the inva- 
sion of Belgium. (This was months before the submarine menace.) 


The Metropolitan in March, 1915, urged Universal Service in an article by 
Theodore Roosevelt “The Need of Preparedness.” (It wasn’t the popular 
thing to do at the time, but it was right then as it is now.) 


The Metropolitan in October, 1915, called for fleets of airplanes in an article 
by Richard Harding Davis “Our Eagle Without Wings.” (The American 


Army had twelve airplanes at this time.) 


The Metropolitan in a keynote editorial “Murder on the High Seas” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, was for America’s active participation in the war following 
the sinking of the Lusitania. (This was the heyday of German activities in 
America.) 


The Metropolitan on May 8th, 1917, in “Put the Flag on the Firing Line” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, advocated sending American troops to France immedi- 
ately. (On April 13th Secretary of War Baker stated that “our policy at first 
[would be] to devote all our energies to raising troops in sufficient numbers 
to exert a substantial influence ina later stage of the war.’’) 


In brief, this is the war record of the Metropolitan, which won from Secre- 
tary of War Baker, with whom it has not always agreed, the endorsement 
made before Congress as the magazine that has stood for preparedness and was 
expressive “of those who were most anxious for rapid progress.” 





Metropolitan, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. V. F. 3-25 
Fa e > Yes, it sounds like my magazine. Send me the Metro- 
If this sounds like your magazine | politan for one year beginning with the current issue and 
| if I like it I will pay your bill for $2.00 (payment in full 
for my year’s subscription). 
e | NOME Ss ch sine Sciccacnnsnnusad evbes enanascaihacsniancdess 
Send This Coupon— >» 

AGUVENG cic nivgsnsinssddhsddadbas cas gabdeocdkicdiamne 

Es Postage extra outside of U. S. A. 
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Antiques 


One year (12 issues). . 
RATES {8 months (8 issues). . 


4months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. 


All advertising must be paid for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication 


Flesh Reduction—Cont. 





ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 





WEIGHT REDUCED by scientifically applied ex- 





Copper and Bronze. Also an unusually fine collec- * ercises. One woman lost 35 Ibs. Private Instrue- 
tion of linens and embroideries. Call or write. Books and Prints—Cont. Corsets—Cont. tion. Est. 1899. Booklet. Topel_ Gymnasium. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. Broadway. corner 96th St. Phone Riverside 440. 
BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- | A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE 7 Wm. MME. S. SCHWARTZ ee 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also | M. Odom with over 800 photos of authentic Italian | Custom- made corsets for the woman 4 fashion. Fl . 

linen and embroidery. Many unique gifts. $1 up. | pieces. May we send you an illustrated circular? ast 47th Street, New York City. orists 

Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28 St. Mad. Sq. 2867. | Lord & Taylor Book Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St., N.Y. Telesis 1552 Murray Hill. 





THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique aud period furniture, 
at remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. 


THE STERLING QUALITY 
of these shops is 
attested by their 
presence in this Guide. 





PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. 1 have several 


BOOKLOVERS: Rare, unexpurgated French novels. 
“*Boccaccio’s geen 3 4 be ea Les- 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, CORSET SPECIALIST 
Copied, Cleaned, Repaired—Made to Order, Ready 
to Wear. Reasonable. Send for my illustrated 

booklet. 500 5th Ave., 42nd 8 __N. Y. 





MAX SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York Sy. 
Flowers and plants for every occasion. Beg 
quality, tastily arranged at moderate Be 
Write for price list. Tel. laza 7241, 7242, 
MAX SCHLING, Charter member of International 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Association. Place 























small pieces suitable for gifts. Mrs. Ada M. | cant,” $2ppd.; ‘“Madame Bovary, ** $1.50 ppd. Rich, Costumes and Fancy Dress your order now and have flowers delivered in 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. Morningside 6656. | De Luxe Bindings. Leonard Strickler, Sheridan, Pa. two hours ins _New York _or any other city. 

THE JAPANESE PRINT EXCHANGE WOMAN IN FRANCE. Pompadour, Du Barry, COSTUME RESEARCH — = 

Rare Examples for Collectors. gononack i De Stael, the mistresses of Louis ’. One vol., | For photo-plays, (theatres), costumers, designers, F it 

Decoration. Portfolios sent on app 692 pages, flexible leather binding, $1.50. or writers. Accurate drawings in colors or black & urniture 
Lucy F. Brown, 123 | East 57th St. Tel. Plaza 2 8605. H. 8. Nichols, Inc., 17 E. 33rd Street, New York. | white. Eliz. E. Case, 330 W. 15 St., N.Y. Far. 5779 

THE WIDE VARIETY NEW YORK GALLERIES 
of goods advertised on Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 


Art Galleries 


Camps 


these pages is amazing. 
Read the announcements. 


Plates of interesting interiors, 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


gratis on request. 








WANTED FAMILY PORTRAITS and_miniatures 
over 50 years old. Also rare Prints and 
other Paintings. Art Salon Universal, 112 
E. 74th St., N. _ ¥. Cc. Tele, Rhinelander 2029. 


SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Heart of Maine Woods, 
hunting, fishing, canoeing, tramping. Sandy beach 
forbathing. Our own vegetable garden, dairy & hen- 








nery. SendforIll. Bkit. Chas. T. Bratten, Gerard, Me. 





Artists and Art Objects 


Candies and Delicacies 





Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 

Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 

ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. ¥. Catalogue. 





JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON, 9 W. 42d St. 
3arden Furniture in the English 
fashion of iron and of wood. The 

actual pieces here on display. 

DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 

manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 

with things you have. Complete your rooms now. 

Valuable catalog No. 1-11. Quick deliveries, 








THE ae abe ART SHOP 
728 Madison Ave., Illustrates what can be 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new 
ets ry 8 with fresh Cream and 


and at- 
Nuts. 


CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING; thor- 
ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 


THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and Importers, 




















done with pure briliant’ color in nursery furnish- Send $1.25 for box of assortment. room Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Children. he most comprehensive wholesale 
ings, painted furniture. Embroidered smocks. Maple Grove Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 163-5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. | exhibition in New York. 43-51 West aeth Street. 
LINN’S ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘The Aristocrat of | VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. | WRITE FOR THE PIECES you want, telling re- 
Handpainted Art Oddities. Confections.’’ creme! “Soom, pure. Artistical- | Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, ete. | quirements as definitely as possible. Pictures and 
Smocks, individual. xed and sealed. $1 a lb. Sent ppd. Illus. Text books on Nature or ‘Russian Dancing. | full descriptions sent. Mary Allen Distinctive 
171 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village. Jennie Cross Trull, Bidae ford, Maine. $5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. on_request. | Furniture. 77 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Stuyv. 5391. 
—— a ei <~~ey SOE CREAMS. a does, Sainte ; als ERT H. HARRIS — —e 

. alads an ntrees can be ordered at a stinetive instruction ° 
Automobiles Cushman stores or at Main Office, Sixth Ave., in Modern Dancing. Furriers 
at 53rd Street. Tel. Circle 205, 15 1572. | 301 Madison Ave. 1531 Murray Hill. 

MONOGRAMS. °Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver ALGARA CARAMELS ARE WOUDERTUC WILMA GILMORE — REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
& Enamel may be transferred from one car to an- ““Algaras have a taste that lingers.’ Castle House Graduate furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 
other. Also hand-painted detachable monograms. With your crder send money or stamps. ship. Send for our newillustrated catalog. A. Hf. Green 


Eric Langlands, 244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. 





Demonets’, Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Beauty Culture 


Ceramics 


Modern Dances 
ot 


109 West 57th Stre Circle 4026. 


& Son, 37 West 37th St.. N. Y. Phone Greeley 2210. 





MR. OSCAR DUR 
47 West 72nd St., 555 and 557 West 182nd St., 
New York City. Mr. Duryea is an American 
authority on old and modern dancing. 





MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 


THE AFRICAN TILE COMPANY OF TUNIS 


COLEMAN & DANIELSON. Classic, Ballet. Inter- 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my _ personal 
supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 

not bring your old Furs and let me suggest the 
new styles? M. Te epper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y.- 





nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates | Mantels, Floors, Fountains, Panels, Tables, Win- | pretive, Nature & Modern Social dancing in class G B h 
marvelously; long used; recommended; cannot be | dow Boxes, Lamps, etc. Ve demonstrate how | 2r private. For children, prune & teachers. 2700 omns oug: t 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. | these tiles can be utilized in innumerable ways. | Broadway, at 103rd St.. N.Y. C. Riverside 354. 





JOHN POST’S Llackhead Lotion eradicates black- 
heads by absorbing the secretion in the pores; 
contracts large pores, clarifies the skin. $1. Has 
stood thetest for 20yrs. 500 5th Ave., cor. 42St., N.Y. 


THE DESIGNS are taken from the Bardo Museum, 

and from old Mosques and Palaces supervised by 

the Architect of the French Government. The 
colors cannot be copied in this country. 


THE HELEN MOLLER THLE. Dedicated to 


Greek dancing in its purest form. Private. class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 
frocks, furs, diamonds. silverware, jewelry. 
69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant 670. 








WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive. Have 
my permanent six months large, soft, flat wave. 
Mile. Eve Becktel, 

507 Fifth Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4943. 


THE AFRICAN TILE COMPANY Ald TUNIS 
18 East 37th Street ear Tiffany’s 
Telephone 43 73 Vanderbilt 

New. York C 





KEEP YOURSELF ATTRACTIVE —IT PAYS. 
Best face treatment in City at moderate cost. Nose, 
Mouth, Chin, Ear, Eye, Cheek, Skin corrections. 
Bedford’s, 25 West 34th St. Tel. 1140 Greeley. 





Children’s Things 





V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
for women who demand the best. Exclusive methods; 
only finest French Preparations used. Endorsed by 
royalty. Send for booklet. 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HELEN SPEER 17 East 48th St.. N. Y. 
Invites you to visit her new and eg unique 
Shop for the “Child at PI 
Model Dlayrooms shown in their. "entirety. 


MARGARET CRAWFORD 
1918 147 West 57th St. 
Booklet Circle 2298 
New_York City 


a 
departments 


MME. FURMAN TELEPHONE BRYANT 1376 

103 W. 47th Street, N. Y. C, 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit or 
Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 








DIMANT. Former principal “Imperial Russian 
Ballet.” Now teaching all forms of classical, 
Russian and modern dancing. (Descriptive litera- 
ture.) Studio, 438 Madison Ave., nr. 49th, N. Y.C. 


WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write, 
Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. 





THE wichita Bema 
f these shops is 
attested by their 
presence in this Guide. 





CALIFORNIA’S WONDERFUL Complexion Cream, 

Fletcher’s Bleach Paste, used year round, makes 

and keeps the skin clear and smooth. Postpaid $1. 
Tom Fletcher Co., Los Angeles. 








Chiropody & Massage 





Dowsivitte Arts 





Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS JS THE Talk of 
New York, because I have made creations out of 
gowns that sa hopeless. Homer, 1114 West 
37th Street, N. . Telephone 5265 Greeley. 











NATURA FACE POWDER, used by women of re-|DR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot 

finement. Very adherent and of the purest ingredi- pee t for bruises, etc. Toilet Powder, Cogs- 

ents. Three qualities, 8 shades. Price $1, $2.50 well’s Sea Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). 

$4. Grace Dodge, 500 Fifth Ave. Phone M. i. tty Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
MME. MAYS —— 


Face Specialties. 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. C. Phone Bryant 9426. 
For freckles, lines, wrinkles and muscles. 











Cigarettes 


THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. 

Diction, Endorsed by Edith 

General Training for the stage. Teacher of Alice 
Brady. Bi Bie} E3 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Dramatic Art, 
Wynne Mathison. 











Dry C lenin 





SEND us your ancanied gowns, we will give you 
price. and particulars by return mail for re- 
modeling them into newest creations. If our 
price does not meet with your approval we 
will return gowns prepaid. We are the lores 
remodeling establishment in America. 

a good reason. Vanderbilt 2771. Mme. Rose, 
Inc., 13 West 29th Street, New York City. 








“BUD”’—Pronounced by discriminating smokers the 





Bl most distinctive cigarette made. Selected Turkish 

ouses tobacco, mild fragrant blend. Distinctive box of 10, 
$2delivered. BudCigaretteCo., Inc.,6 RectorSt.,N.Y. 

PENELOPE SPECIAL ONE DAY DELIVERY 

West 39th Street Hundred best Turkish cigarettes monogramed 


Neckwear of All Kinds. 


13 
Blouses, 
All hand work. 


: Two dollars. 
Pinkus Brothers, 157 Cedar St., New York City. 








Books aia F Prints 


TURKISH CIGARETTES 
Made to order & initiated, $2.50 the hundred, Post- 
paid. Also Ladies’ perfumed cigarettes, with gold, 
cork or plain tips. Vitsas, 503 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





one a to the World All 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
Drycleaning. Wepay express or parcel post one way. 
Branches New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 branches 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 3lst St., N.Y.C. 








Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 








Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 


satlaerbce aap en Ss 

Made a your own material. 
Unusual Remodeling Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 11% W. 37th St., N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 








HEMSTITCHING, fashionable Plaiting. Buttons 
covered, latest styles. Dry Cleaning. Fancy Dyeing 
of laces, chiffons, etc. Feathers renovated. Bian ore. 
Send for catalog. Sadleir. 38R W. 34th St.. N. Y. 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife pleating, 








ks, all Subjects, all Languages, Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress- 
delivered to any point on the Globe. Corsets makers find Tailor supplics. | Send for price list. 
_Brentano s, 225 Fifth Ave. N. Y. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New Yor! 
THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE GOSSARD pont LACED omer. fitted by | SATISFACTORY VISITS BY MAIL 
excellent services, experienced corsetieres, $2. up, retail only. uu can purchase anything ad- 
excellent vahtes. Brassieres fitted. Corsets a — ne vertised in these pages by letter if 
Patronize them. Corset Co., 179 Madi: Ave., at 34th St., N. a visit is not convenient. 








1S THERE ANYTHING YOU WANT 
that you_cannot find in this Guide? We 
don’t believe a If Sag is write us 
about it. 


MME. ROSE LILLE models which accurately oe 

cast the ‘‘Trend Fashion. ustom-made oniy 

at 15 West —~ Street. New York, 2818 Bryant 
3 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 





Flesh Reduction 


KATHERINE CASEY, gowns for all occasions. 
Afternoon frome. Your material used if desired. 
modeling also done. 

112 West 58th Street, New York. 
MADAME LISETTE, 15 West 37th St., New York. 
Tel. Greeley 3639. High class dressmaking; original 
gowns, remodeling, models faithfully copied. 
Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. 
SMART GOWNS AND SUITS 

Made to Order 
Distinctive remodeling 
625 Lexington ‘Avenue, New York. 


“Gowns and Waists 


READY TO WEAR 











Mme. Zara. 











THE PASSING SHOW 
Of the better class shops 
can be found by 
exploring these pages. 








MME. L. BROWN co RSETIERE 
formerly fitter for the Peetz (oe ce. 
ront & back laced corsets & brassi 


45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 “Greeley. 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercis- 
ing required. Dr. R. Newman. licensed gg 
286-5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.), N. ¥.C. Mad. Sa., 5 


“WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, New York. 
owns—-Blouses—Hats 





Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 
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Gowns and Waists—Cont. 


Ready-to-Wear 


Interior Decorators—Cont. 


Milliners—Cont. 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 








JOHN FORSYTHE & SONS, 3 W. 42nd St., Vand. AMY RICHARDS, INC. 123 East 57th Street. | SPINGARN’S—632-34 oie ge New York City. i you not try THE COZY, 
9218. Dimity, ee habutai silk waists at $2.50- | Interiors planned, Wall papers, chintzes, and all The location, out of the high rent. district, | It is across from Carnegie ‘Hall 
$5, $2. 50-$3.50 & $5, resp. Send for special mail Upholstery material. Unusual lamps and shades. makes it possible to offer the latest and the 

te _cat cation No. 50. Catalogues on request. Wedding presents. Antique furniture. Plaza 6605. best in millinery at very reasonable erees. 


i? W. 57th St.? 

and a little 

below it. We think you will not be disappointed 
in our luncheon, dinner or afternoon tea. 








Hair and Scalp Treatment 


Interior Furnishings 


Perfumes 





Toilet Preparations 














Toss OF HAIR - waving, , aye 9 etc. Consult B. RUSSELL HERTS Parfum BOUQUET EGYPTIEN, an odour of won- | GALLI-CURCI, FARRAR and MURATORE use 
e. Fendick, 17 W. 45th Y. Exponent Interior decorator drous charm and refinement. Sample extract | Julia Marlowe Cream. Why not send for, ny jar 
Huntingford Hot Oil Scalp "iektment: Consul- Twenty West Fifty-seventh Street and Face Powder by mail cents, Tanty, Par- today? You won’t regret it, only $1.0 
tations Free. Bryant 920. New York City fumeur, 116-120 West. 32nd_Street, New York. Conolly, Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 
HEALY SISTERS. * visit to Oe most sotiahle or cute in hs that - — a, etal! : 
Jestchester Co. is convincing. Train and execute in s own factory any piece o' : ° * 
Stendants, practise courtesy. Phone N. R. 3474, | furniture that may be require y a client. Picture Framing Unusual Gifts 
* 43 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. No design is too difficult, no carving too elaborate, 











——— 
—— 


Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


no inlay or painted decoration too intricate for 
our workers, 
Herts Brothers Co. 
20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 





ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the 
scalp, giving Saned or greying hair a marvelous 
gloss and bright tint, $1. Directions sent. Henna 
Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 

SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE is dis- 
tinctly different—more becoming, more beautifully 
natural—no friz or kink. Se , 542 
Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 5772. 





“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES,” 3 E. 52d St. 
Illustrating settings. 
Showing every phase of furnishing & decorating, 
rugs, fabrics, furniture, mirrors, etc. 


OESTREICHER’S ART SHOP. Individual designs 
of frames & mouldings. To blend with pictures. 
Specialize in regilding old frames. Circle 2453. 
900 Sixth Avenue, near 50th St., New York City. 








Rugs 


MRS. COFFYNS STUDIO 
716 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Things unusual—Things antique, 
Painted things — Things unique. 
OF COURSE YOU HAVE HEARD OF 
Miss Stevenson’s Shop 
18 East 46th Street. 
It is the place where everything pleases. 








A NEW _ flower panel screen—antique finish. 
Only the oa 


Seeing is ball jev 
3_East pe ond. "Bireet, 2 New_York 





MacBride 


ORIENTAL RUGS. Expert assistance in the selec- 
tion of Oriental rugs, insuring the most advantageous 
4 desirable purchase, usually without extra charge, 

A. U. Dilley, Archit setae "Bldg. 101Park Ave., N. Y. 


NOVELTY GIFTS for the boys in camp. 
Prices 15¢ to $1.00. Send for new list. 
The Little Workshop, 
68 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








—. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave _ Specialist. 
Originator of the famous Frederics Method; re- 
guits incomparable. Call or write for informa- 
tion. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, (At 53d St.) 











IE 








If we men must do our bit in the 
garden, we must have proper 


equipment. And who couldn't 
make two radishes bloom where 
one rose grew before with such 
a combination field outfit as this 
in painted wood. The price is 
$2.00. The Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service will purchase it for you. 








Jewelry, Siloerware and Diamonds 


Shoes 


WAR SOUVENIRS—Carved aluminum rings made by 
Belgian prisoner interned in Holland ; designs, Belgian 
rose, enam, flag, Verdun inscription, ete., $2.50 ea. 
Add., Belgian Souvenirs, 1500-3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 








MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Book- 
let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine 


“SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., hag York. 

Fifth Avenue veenete in sizes 8% y , 9%, 10. 

Widths AAAA, AA to D. for cata- 
log D S and ‘Pitting the Narrow Foot.’’ 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 


Shopping Commissioners 





A. S. BORG - 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, aise, platinum, 
antiques, old jewelry, and wn tickets. 
146 W. 23d St.. N. Y. Phone P7085 Chelsea. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. bese 
shop with you or send anything on approval 
Services free. Send Yor bulletin. 

266 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER serving an exclu- 
sive clientele pays higher cash i 
for diamonds, old gold jewelry, 
M. Goldburgh, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. 


Specialty Shops 





WYLER pays highest prices for Pearls, Diamant 

& other precious stones; also Platinum, Gold 
(Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. hank 

references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y. 


THE COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. Sport skirts with hats to match. New 
style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 
Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. 





MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, Colored 
Stones, Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, An- 
tiques & Pawn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential 





BERTHALIN OSGOOD. Distinctivepaintedfurniture, 
Italian Antiques and reproductions. Inexpensive bed- 
room sets painted to order after individual own 
which arenever duplicated. 343 Lexington Av.,N.Y.C 





HERMAN FEINGOLD 
Established Broadway Jewelry Shop. 
1364 Broadway (Bet. 36 & 37 St.) 


Buy Direet—-Save Money—-No Middleman. (Cont'd) 





| BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR DIS- 


carded jewels. We purchase from individuals or so- 








cieties Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds and Pawn 
tickets. Also Gold, Platinum. Highest Prices Paid. 
ate ° 
Ladies’ Tailors 
J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46th St., N. Y., makes 


a suit for $55 which cannot be diolisaial under 





(Cc onfidential) | 


THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 


excellent service, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 








Sport Things 


Visit the SPORTS SHOP—Unusual and Pre-Ad- 
vanced Sports Suits, Sports Waistcoats. Coats, 
Skirts, Blouses, ete. Exclusiveness & es value, 
Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 5th Ave. (42d St.) N. Y. 
SPORTS SUITS FOR WOMEN. Unequaled coed 
Imptd. Tweeds, Wool Jerseys, $25 & up, also Man- 














$90. Quality and material Faultless in make and | nish Sports Coats, Finest Quality, Ready-to-wear | 
fit. Furs Remodelled for Summer Wear. dept. Sports Shop, 500 5th Ave., 6th Floor, (42d St) 
D. VELTRY, 425 5th Ave, N. Y. C. Phone M. H. | YE TUNIQUE DRESS ; | 
6465. Anunusual collection of fascinating spring mod- Ye Summer Essential. 
els now on exhibition. To readers of V. F. who men- : ‘ Cool—Comfy—Comely 
tion this announcement a 15% dis. will be allowed. | Ye Tunique Shoppe, 53 West 37th St., N.Y. 
FABRICANT, INC. FROM THE TOP OF YOUR HAT 


Tailoring of the highest kind. 
Capes, Tailored Suits and Dresses. 
service. 9 E. 48th St. _M. H. 6624. 


Coats, 
Efficient _ 


to the tip of your shoes, 
every article of wearing apparel 
_can_be _burchased from these shops._ peal 








Hotels 


Maids’ Uniforms 


Tea Rooms 











Scars upon the face of Heidel- 
berg duelists used to be a mark 
of distinction. Not so when they 
are due to nothing more roman- 
tic than shaving in the dark! 
Hence the real value of this 


“Shavclight,” which will prevent 
many a casualty in dingy dug- 
out or dark barracks. The bat- 
tery feeding the tungsten light 
can be renewed here or abroad. 
Price, complete with razor and 
six blades, $5. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service will purchase 
it for you. 








Uridiiaal Gifts—Cont. 








HOTEL ‘WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th 
Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. "Much favored 
by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. 


wens Ry App ASS’N 
Fifth Avenue 
x 38th Street 





THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34th St. 


» Opp. Altman’s, 
Luncheon 


‘ Afternoon Tea 
Southern Chicken Dinner 


| THE TREASURE BOX, 7 Sheridan Sq., 
| A shop of deligh‘ful novelties and odd pieces, also 


N. Y. C 


smocks for $8. Hand painted candle screens, $2 pr. 








Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. New York Delicious Southern (Cooking. Delicious tea _in Caddys ready for table, 50c-75e. 

HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue, and Cafe | Dresses ready made Collars | SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. | SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log fires. 
Lafayette, University Place. le Caps and to order Cuffs | Breasfast, Luncheon, Afternoon Tea and Dinner. | Curtain Holders. Match Box Holders. ‘Big Stick’ 

The two leading French Hotels | Coats . Aprons | Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Scones, Jams | for recording children’s heights. Ask for circular. 

and R of New York. | Bonnets Bibs | and Marmalades. Aye Rale Scottish Welcome. | Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Avenue, New_York, 





HOTEL ALBEMARLE—B’way at 54 St., N. Y. Cc. 
In the center of the theatre, automobile ‘and sliop- 
ping section. Rates, $2.00 up. Every room with 
private bath. Chas. P. Zazzali. Man. Director. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 

at 38th St. 

New York _ 





KA LAMA O HAWAII, 11 West 47th Street. 

Mary Wilder Gunn of Honolulu, ee opened 
a Hawaiian Center in New Yo 

A Luncheon is served between 12: 30 ‘and 2:30. 


Wholesale Gift Shops 

















WOODWARD, B’way & 55th St. Dignified hotel MENU YOUR SHOP is not making the money it could, 
for people of refinement. Rates moderately M ’ F ° hi: Hawaiian Curries unless you have bought some of the gifts we 
consistent; superior service. Easy access ens Furnishings Fruits and Salads, are offeriug. No camouflage —real live sellers, 
terminals, and amusement centre. Kona Coffee. Chas. Zinn & Co., 893 B’way, New York Gift Dept. 

HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & THE SHIRT SHOP HOSPITAL THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d | OUR BASKET line speaks for itself—and our Dolls 


Columbus Ave., one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & fuxury combined with moder- 


ate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. 


9 West 47th Street, New York City 
Restores the worn places of men’s shirts in an 
invisible and satisfying manner at a low cost. 








Interior Decorators 


Milliners 





LAUN & SONS. Decorators. Established 1850. Up- 
holsterers, Antique Ap rene Bric-a-Brac, Paint- 

, Curios os, and odd Pieces of Furniture. Painters 
and Cabinet Makers, 30 West 12th St., New York. 








GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive — Distinctive Hats 
t_ 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz- Carlton), New York. 





Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 
get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 


are so life-like—you might expect them to; they 
don’t talk—but the prices do. ‘“‘Write for 1918 
Directory.”” Ucarles Zinn & Co.; 893 B’way, N. Y. 





FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 


SPRING EASTER GIFTS FOR THE BABY. 





You can purchase anything ad- 
vertised in these pages by leiter if 
a visit is not convenient. 





3070 Broadway (near 12Ist Street) a always new. Rattles, bunnies, carriage 

1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th St.) bath toys, plates, hangers, toys, ete. At 
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A Drama Proving That No Man Can Escape His Passions, or His Destiny 


apartment, on Sixth Avenue, New 
York. The time is May Ist, 11:30 at 
night. The Countess Zingara—a_ Fire 
Child; the seventh daughter of a seventh 


Sort I, is laid in a fortune-teller’s 


‘son, by a seventh wife: a hypnotist; a trance 


medium extraordinary; born under Capri- 
corn, an hour before dawn—stands, in her 
red velvet swing-clear, before her kitchen 
stove, engaged in the favorite pursuit of all 
right-minded fortune tellers—frying onions 
for her midnight supper. 

Life has, of late, been going a little rag- 
gedly for the cataleptic Countess. ‘Two cus- 
tomers, only, in three days, have darkened 
the threshold of her spirit parlor. Two sor- 
rowing souls—among all of New York’s five 
millions—have yearned for news of their 
star-ordained destiny. 

Her parlor telephone rings! 

“Yes,” answers the Countess. ‘Yes, tell 
him that I can see him in half an hour— 
at exactly midnight. Thank you.” 


N half an hour the onions have been con- 
sumed; the telephone turned off; the 
lights lowered in the parlor; the black cat 
placed on the electrically-controlled table; 
the dark pall removed from the skeleton 
beside the fireplace; the oil lamp lighted and 
turned low; the crystal ball dusted; the 
clusters of art-jewelry adjusted upon the 
Countess’s bosom, brow and abdominal wall. 
The bell rings, and Bertie Stuyvesant is 
admitted into the Presence! He is immacu- 
lately dressed in evening clothes. He is a 
young gentleman of twenty-five: a polo 
player of note, a chap who habitually plays 
bridge for dollar points at the Racquet Club; 
a bachelor possessed of a fair income; the 
hero of a thousand and one adventures with 
the ladies; smiling, bland, trusting—and, 
usually, a little under the influence of alco- 
hol. He is secretly engaged to marry Miss 
Muriel de Peyster, the most beautiful and 
sought after girl in the Social Register. 

“IT have come, Countess, to consult you 
about my destiny; about my passions; about 
the possibility of announcing my engage- 
ment, but particularly about the date and 
manner of my death.” 

“Wait,” says the ample Countess, as she 
places her client in a red-velvet armchair, 
turns the rays of the lamp upon his face, 
places the crystal ball on a cushion before 
him, and strokes the cat upon the table. 
“Wait! I seek the silence of the stars.” 

Here Madame Zingara begins a gentle, 
rocking motion with her body. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of internal explosions, of 
a vocal nature, as if the prisoned and 
muffled spirit of her control were call- 
ing through layer upon layer of adipose 
tissue. Bertie, who, since eleven o’clock in 
the morning, has enjoyed upwards of thir- 
teen cocktails and a quart of very dry fizz 











“A divine and ravishing- 
ly beautiful woman 
sweeps by him! The Tom 
Collins is singing in. Ber- 
tie’s breast. He follows 
her rapidly and then—” 


(it was May-Day and the merry lads at the 
club had insisted on crowning him Queen 
of the May) felt a little creepy all over, as 
the deep voice that dwelt within the Coun- 
tess’s torso suddenly became articulate. 


**W7 OU will die,” says the voice, “with- 


in a year. Nothing can prevent it. 
Nothing! A train will be the cause of your 
death. A collision with a train will be fatal 
to you. But that is only the means of your 
death! The cause of it will lie in four of 
vour as yet unmastered passions—”’ 

“Which four?” asks Bertie, realizing that 
when one is dealing with a dozen or more 
unmastered passions one might as well be 
a little specific about them. 

“Wine, woman, song—and * * gurr 
thth:* .* gle :* “Gh: * ga: *.. caer” 
The Countess’s basso spirit control is run- 
ning low on gasolene. His engine is stop- 
ping! The robust Zingara begins to tremble 
mightily, her eyes open, her voice takes on 
a soprano quality. The rest of the message 
is lost—lost forever. Bertie will never know 
the nature of his fourth great passion. 


on ie II. Six months later. November 
1. The bar at the Brook Club. 

“T say,” says Dicky Madison to Bertie 
Stuyvesant; “you do look the devil, don’t 
you? What the deuce is the matter with 
you—anyway? Drinking again?” 

“No, no, old dear,’”’ answers Bertie, a lit- 
tle wanly, a little sadly. “I haven’t touched 
a drop of the stuff in six months. I’ve cut it 
out, absolutely. Not another drop until the 
first of May. Afraid of it. Awfully afraid 
of it. There’s a reason.” 

“You don’t mean it? How rotten you 
must feel! And, by the bye, how are all the 
ladies? Going devilish strong, I suppose? 
Trust you, eh, what?” 

“No, Dick, that’s another thing I’ve fore- 





sworn—absolutely! I never drink with ’em, 
never sing with ’em, never travel with ’em. 
It’s the very devil, of course, not to see Muriel 
until the first of next May. Dicky, I'll tell 
you a secret. The reason I look so like the 
wrath of Heaven is that I haven’t left New 
York all summer. I couldn't do it. I 
haven't dared take a train in six months. 
I shan't go near a station or a locomotive 
for another six months. People asked me 
to Newport, Bar Harbor, Lenox—but I sim- 
ply couldn’t do it. Couldn't even cross a 
railroad track. Awfully nervous about it— 
can’t tell you why—and, oh, Dick, I’ve been 
worried about another thing, too. What’s a 
man’s fourth great passion; do you know?” 


bn ee III, The Ritz-Carlton, six months 
later, May 1, half-past eleven at night. 
Bertie’s year is nearly up. He has been giv- 
ing a dinner of fifty covers to announce 
his engagement to Muriel de Peyster. The 
guests have stayed until nearly midnight, 
making speeches, .and proposing healths. 
The sight of so many pretty women, the 
gaiety, the laughter, but, most of all, the 
knowledge that the greasy old Countess was 
a double-dyed faker, have all conspired to 
make Bertie the happiest of men. He is to 
be married on the morrow, the second of 
May. He and his bride are to go to Lenox, 
for a three months’ honeymoon. 

At five minutes to twelve, Bertie’s guests 
have gone home. He goes to the bar and 
consumes an extremely long Tom Collins, 
his first drink in-a year. He then proceeds 
to the news-counter, buys a magazine from 
the girl at the stand—a charming and fa 
miliar acquaintance of his—when—Heav- 


ens! What is this? A divine and ravish- 
ingly beautiful woman—a well known 


singer at the opera—sweeps by him, with a 
long, trailing black dress, on her way to the 
suppe? room. She is tall, magnetic—and 
alone. She is singing a light but enchant- 
ing air. The Tom Collins is humming in 
Bertie’s breast. Never has he seen a lovelier 
woman, or heard a lovelier song. He fol- 
lows her rapidly and, in the ecstasy of his 
first adventure in a long, long year, steps 
clumsily on the train of her dress. He trips 
and is projected, head foremost, against the 
point of the marble console in the lobby. 
He dies slowly, to the music of ‘“Humor- 
esque,” by the orchestra in the lounge. 
* * * * * * * * 
Ai the coroner’s inquest, the girl at the 
newsstand testified that she had sold Mr. 
Stuyvesant a copy of Vanity Fair just be- 
fore he collided with the train. She also 
testified that he had bought from her a copy 
of the same magazine every month for the 
past vear. And whenever he bought it, she 
said, he told her that his love for it was the 
only passion which he had never, some- 
how, been able to master. 
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STERLING The worker in silver 
SILVERWARE knows that his work 


will become part of a home-that it will be 
treasured for years—a symbol of friendship, 
a proof of affection. Success in his art 
is established only by continued demand for 
his work. The Sreat - public must place the 




























stamp of their approval upon his handiwork. 


THE GORHAM takes just pride in its 
COMPANY secure hold _ pub 


fi lic esteem — its many years of attain- 
2), ment. The same high standards that won 
6\, Gorham success still guide and control the 
| minds of its craftsmen. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
is sold by leading jewelers every: 


where and bears 
this trade-mark ae 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 
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WARNING 


Every German or Austrian in the United States 
unless known by years of association to be abso- 
lutely loyal should be treated as a potential spy. 


Be on the alert. Keep your eyes and ears open. 
Take nothing for granted. Energy and alertness 
may save the life of your son, your husband or 
your brother. 


The enemy is engaged in making war in this 
country, in transmitting news to Berlin, and in 
spreading peace propaganda, as well as lies about 
the condition and morale of American military 
forces. 

Whenever any suspicious act, or disloyal word 
comes to your notice, communicate at once with 
the Vigilance Corps of the American Defense 
Society, with the police department, the local 
office of the Department of Justice, or with the 
national headquarters of the American Defense 
Society, 44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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Our Industrious Enemy Agents 


Growing Irritation at the Gentle Way in Which They Are Handled by the Authorities 


Kaiser in this country. These figures were 

supplied to the United States Senate on 
March 28, by Senator Lee S. Overman, of 
North Carolina, and agree with the careful 
estimate of the Secret Service. This simply 
means that nearly a half million persons are 
ready to murder our soldiers, sailors and work- 
men; to blow up our ships and war munition 
plants; to do anything, in fact, which will 
tend to make America inefficient as a partner 
of the Allies in the war. 

But this estimate is ridiculously conserva- 
tive. It does not include the countless other 
persons who are equally traitors, yet who are 
allowed to serve the enemy openly because the 
public are muddled in their minds as to what 
is and what is not treason. 

The best test was suggested by Major John 
Purroy Mitchel in a statement while he was 
Mayor of New York. It is so simple that it is 
a truism. Yet it is all there. Every man or 
woman who gives “aid or comfort” to the 
enemy is a traitor. That covers the whole 
doctrine of the Law and the Constitution. And 
what might be regarded simply as sedition, and 
as tending to a breach of the peace, in ordinary 
times, becomes in the light of this, in time of 
war, treason pure and simple. 


"[ixsiser are 400,000 active agents of the 


MAN would be giving aid to the enemy 

if he destroyed the United States Treasury 
at Wall Street, or exploded a bomb in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. He is giving comfort 
to the enemy if he induces a considerable part 
of the public to believe that one of our allies 
—Japan, for example—was an undesirable 
friend or was making plans to attack us in the 
future. In the one case, as in the other, the 
individual is playing the German game. 

Of the total British losses since 1914, more 
than 70 per cent has fallen on England, Wales 
and Scotland. Yet German sympathizers here 
stated, time and again, that the English were 
saving their own troops and using up the 
troops from Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land. This was a favorite topic with the 37th 
Strect orators, until the police stopped their 
meetings on the ground that they were ‘“ob- 
structing a thoroughfare.” The plain and sim- 
ple fact remains that, once we had declared war 
on Germany, once we were in, anything tending 
to give comfort to the enemy by tending to make 
trouble between the Allies, is treason. There 
1S No way out of it. 


By HARRISON WILLARD TRACY 


ERMANY wants peace, based on what she 
calls her “‘war map.” The President of 
the United States and the American people say 
that she can’t have it. The German language 
newspapers are for peace, yet they are not sup- 
pressed, in spite of the fact that in this they 
are giving comfort to the enemy. As the law 
stands, Attorney General Gregory has ample 
power to deal in the most radical fashion with 
these pests. Unfortunately, the Department of 
Justice at Washington seems to go on the 
theory that we should be very sceptical about 
any evidence tending to show that anybody is 
guilty of sedition, much less of treason. What 
would be regarded as ample proof, in another 
case, is considered only as warranting an in- 
vestigation. And so it goes. George Sylvester 
Viereck, who defended Germany’s way of war 
making, simply changes his tone. That is all. 
Germany contends, through her propagan- 
dists, that this war was instigated by British, 
American and French business men hostile to 
her. Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes—herself the 
wife of a Socialist capitalist—stated out West 
that this was ‘“‘a capitalists’ war.” That was 
why she was opposed to the draft. She was 
arrested, for she was giving comfort to the 
enemy. Dr. Karl Muck, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, refused to play our national 
anthem at Providence. Major Higginson 
backed him up, on the ground that he was a 
naturalized Swiss citizen of German birth, and 
in spite of violent protests in New York, the 
conductor was allowed to appear. It was only 
toward the end of the season that Dr. Muck 
was taken into custody at Boston as an “un- 
desirable alien.” 

At the beginning of the war the English 
were just as lax as we are, in dealing with 
those who gave comfort to the enemy. But 
they have changed all that. For instance: The 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, heir to the Earl Rus- 
sell, is the most brilliant of living English 
philosophers. But that did not save him when 
he cast aspersions on the American army re- 
cently. A Bow Street magistrate has sent the 
former lecturer and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to jail for six months, for remark- 
ing, in print, that, whether or not our troops 
would prove successful against the Germans, 
they would, no doubt, be capable of intimi- 
dating strikers, “an occupation to which the 
American army is accustomed at home.” So 
the acknowledged leader of the New Realists 
will have no chance, in the future, to expound 





his views on “our knowledge of the external 
world’ to Harvard students or Cambridge 
students, or probably any other university 
students. 


AS infamous libel on the American navy, 
put out by an open enemy of our ally— 
England—appeared in a letter in the New 
York Evening Post of March 2, signed by 
Padraic Colum, an anti-English writer who has 
been here for some years. In order to explain 
why our sailors on shore leave had been set 
upon in the South of Ireland, this individual 
informed New York that a girl had been found 
outraged and drugged in a park in Cork, and 
that ‘‘the candies given her were American.” 
The conclusion, so obviously suggested, that 
the alleged outrage was the work of men wear- 
ing our uniform, has been found, on investiga- 
tion by our Admiral’s officers, to be utterly 
false. It was, in fact, nothing but a case of 
enemy propaganda, directed against the mem- 
bers of a chivalrous and honorable service, be- 
cause we happened to be co-operating with the 
British. 

The seriousness of such a report, circulated 
by German agents, is shown by the fact that 
it has been found necessary for our Navy De- 
partment to restrict the shore leave of the men 
serving on the Irish station on account of the 
bitterness which has been aroused in certain 
localities by the falsehood. Mr. Colum is an 
unimportant person. But this German stress 
of influence can be carried in very slender 
channels, 


B= ORE the war is over many of our men 
will have experienced the methods em- 
ployed in German prison camps. It will hard- 
ly prove much consolation to them—after being 
bullied, starved and left without medical at- 
tention—to reflect that the detention camps in 
North Carolina have been true Winter resorts, 
in one season, and true Summer resorts in an- 
other. Swimming pools, well stocked reading 
rooms, music, excellent rations and just enough 
work to keep the prisoners in good health, have 
been provided by us for the happy Teutons. 
Everything suggesting restraint has keen 
kept out of sight as much as possible, so as not 
to hurt the feelings of our guests, who but for 
the natural irritation at not being able to do 
something for the fatherland, have been enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of good hotels without 
any expense whatever. (Continued on page 105) 





























‘TH exhibition of lithographs and drawings, showing Britain’s efforts in the 
Great War, at Seligman’s Galleries, has made New York sit up and wonder 
how long it will be before a representative group of our very greatest painters and 
artists have been secured to help our Government in strengthening further senti- 
ment on the subject of the struggle ahead of us. 
izing. the war and the battle front for the British people are men of such varied 
and brilliant gifts as William Orpen, Frank Brangwyn, William Rothenstein, 





Among the great artists visual- 


“Going Abroad.” In 
this Frank Brangwyn 
has made a _ litho- 
graph full of life and 
movement, dealing 
with his favorite sub- 
ject—the sea. Besides 
the many works done 
by this artist for his 
own Government, 
since the war began, 
he has, with great 
unselfishness, done a 
powerful poster fcrthe 
United States Navy 


One of the most strik- 
ing works in the re- 
cent show of the 
British war artists 
was a lithograph 
showing a fighting 
machine— “Swooping 
cn a Taube”’—by C. 
R. W. Nevinson, one of 
the Englishmen who 
i.rst achieved fame 
and distinction in 
the Futurist School 
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“Casualty Clearing 
Station—in France” 
is by Claude Shep- 
person, whose work 
is familiar to read- 
ers of Punch. No 
photograph could 
possibly give us the 
sharp touch of actu- 
ality which this 
lithograph conveys 


The Greatest British Artists Show the Right Spirit 


By Cooperating With Their Government’in Stimulating Patriotic Service 


‘ 


Augustus John, Spencer Pryse, James McBey, Muirhead Bone, George Clausen 
and Edmund Dulac. In this connection may we not ask if it is not time for the 
American authorities to snare such artists as George Bellows, Paul Dougherty, 
Robert Henri, George Luks and W. J. Glackens, and put them to work under 
the direction of John S. Sargent, Childe Hassam, Alden Weir, or any other 
American painter who would inspire the cooperation of all? Tt is through our 
great artists that the war can be brought home to us in the most inspiring way: 
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The Perfect Patriot 


A Scheme for Intensive Pro-American Propaganda 


EN of America, attention! Will 
M the entire male population of 
these loosely United States kindly 
form in long line and call off, by fours? 
[ make this simple request in military 
form because that is the only form that 
has any standing now-a-days, and I may 
add that I speak with some authority, 
having just completed forty weeks of in- 
tensive training with the Queens County 
Home Offense, from which I graduated, 
Magna cum laude. The message I bring 
you, men of America, is of the utmost im- 
portance. It has to do with the very 
breath of our body-politic. It is, in 
short, to urge, emphasize and insist upon 
a most violent pro-American propaganda. 
How much we hear of the insidious, 
diabolically clever German propaganda! 
How we thrill and respond to the skilful 
appeals of our allies! But how quiet and 
unassuming are our own efforts, how still and 
small our voices except when raised in the 
clamor of criticism. 

Yet surely the lesson is all too plain. Recent 
history bristles with evidences of the Huns’ 
uncanny flair for the subterranean as well as 
the submarine sciences. Shall we not learn 
wisdom of the serpent—whether in or out of 
water ? 


AKE Finland, for example! That is to 

say, Finland is, of course, already took, but 
LOOK at her! She apparently sent a neatly en- 
graved invitation to the Kaiser, saying, “Come 
live with us and be our King,” and the Kaiser 
said, “I will.” 

By one stroke of the pen he captured the 
American cook-supply right at the very source, 
and put a spy in every suburban kitchen. I 
give you my word it quite upset me. We had 
two beautiful Finns—Pectoral and Dorsal, I 
called them, but they are now flapping in other 
waters, 

And here is another fiendish instance of Teu- 
tonic cunning. The latest style bomb which 
Fritz has tossed into the American trenches is 
designed to look exactly like a baseball. Think 
of the unerring psychology of the thing. With 
Spring coming along and the boys over there all 
wondering whether Ty Cobb will sign or not, 
along rolls a nice ripe baseball, just waiting to 
be plucked. But anyone trying to field it is 
credited with an error. 


HIS is the sort of thing we have to face, 

and it behooves us plain,. everyday citizens 
to get together and doa little frank propaganda 
work right at home. I refer now to the men in 
civil life. The men in uniform speak for 
themselves, But that suggests a very important 
thing. We others, who are, perforce, in mufti, 
should study the uniforms of our men with the 
greatest earnestness in order to be letter-perfect 
in the meaning of all the enigma. or whatever it 
ls they call those things on theiy’arms and hats 
and so forth. It’s really awful difficult, but 
there is nothing more subtle and winning than 
to be able to tell at a glance just what a man 
1s and to give him exactly the right title—and 
no more. 

This particular study was forced on me by a 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 





“Bertie, who discovered a sure way of telling 
a soldier from a sailor—‘“If he’s dirt color he’s 
a soldier; if he’s water color, he’s a sailor” 


rather shocking accident. Bertie Van Loon and 
I were giving a luncheon at the Ritz for some 
of the English High Commission. General 
Sir Douglas Moffat, the guest of honor, was 
delayed. It turned out later that he had been 
arrested in Hoboken for looking at the Wool- 
worth Building through his field glasses, but, 
of course, we knew nothing about that, and 
Bertie and I were frantic. Finally I sent Ber- 
tie out to keep a watch for the General,—only 
to have him return triumphantly with the car- 
riage-starter, whose uniform, as a matter of 
fact, put everyone else’s in the shade. 

After that Bertie and I started a class. 

We meet nearly every day and hear each 
other’s catechism. At the start he was without 
exception the most woefully ignorant man I’ve 
ever seen. He couldn’t tell a major from a 
minor, and could just barely distinguish be- 
tween a captain and a bus-boy. Of course, I 
had to begin at the very bottom, The whole 
business was printed right out in colors in our 
text book, a little pamphlet sent me at Christ- 
mas by my tailor,—poor hopeful old idiot. 

But as I say, I had to be very elemental with 
Bertie, who has a one-cylinder mind. He 
finally learned to tell the two main: branches of 
the service apart because, as he observed,— 
while he sniffed at a little bottle of perfume 
which a lady soldier had just sent him,—‘The 
soldiers are always dirt color, while the sailors 
are water color.” We are now struggling with 
the details and gradually mastering them,—the 
crossed rifles for the infantry, the cannon for 
the artillery, the bursting egg for the bom- 
bardiers and so on. Bertie is a bit vague as to 
details, but he has the general principle right 
in saying that the higher the rank the more 
poison-ivy they have on the sleeves of their 
overcoats. 


OTH Bertie and I have taken up the matter 

of our own dress rather carefully, too. 
This is a form of propaganda that can be very 
delicately worked. The solution is not the easy 
one of the theatrical tailor who claps the lead- 
ing man into khaki evening clothes and con- 


siders the trick done, nor the obvious 
methods of George Cohan, who could 
convert a funeral into a recruiting-rally 
by thrusting an American flag into the 
hand of the dear departed. No,—the dif- 
ficult thing is to express patriotism with 
real sartorial distinction. This we have 
accomplished chiefly by the use of Lib- 
erty bond and Red Cross buttons for 
evening waistcoats, sleeve links and 
studs. A word of warning is here per- 
haps not amiss, These buttons should 
... by no means be worn on the coat-lapel. 
~~ A man who will wear any sort of button 
in this hideously bourgeois manner de- 
serves to have a wife who carries his 
image about with her in brooch form, or 
a sweetheart who bears his name, written 
in gilt wire, at the back of her neck. 
The service flag, too, is most useful. 
It can hardly be overdone. It’s really a 
thrilling form of propaganda, and a nice thing 
about it is, it can be used in so many different 
places. I have no immediate kin at the front, 


- but Bertie’s mother’s chauffeur was drafted 


and, as we both knew him awfully well, we use 
the flag for him. At present, I have four of 
them in commission—one at my country house 
at Rough Neck, L. I., one at my apartment, 
one in the south window of my car, and one 
over my desk at the office just above a post- 
card photograph taken at Atlantic City, show- 
ing Woodends,—he’s the chauffeur—Bertie, 
myself, and two ladies whose names I have en- 
tirely forgotten. Oh, and then, of course, I have 
one of those little enamel flags in the form of a 
scarf pin. They are really quite good-looking 
and distinctly good form. A very charming one 
in diamonds and rubies can be found at Tif- 
fany’s for $850 or you can get a perfect beauty 
like mine, on Twenty-third Street, for 15c. 


HE movies and the theatre both offer mag- 

nificent opportunities for the most effective 
kind of moulding of public opinion. Bertie 
and I have appointed ourselves a sort of Gov- 
ernment claque of two, and it is marvellous the 
results we have obtained. This is particularly 
true of the movies, where one gets in touch with 
that being who used to be called the man in the 
street. He doesn’t stay in the street any more 
—there is nothing stirring around Cape Flat- 
iron that can compete with Theda Bara—so he 
goes inside, and Bertie and I follow him and 
mould his opinions for him. We burst into 
applause, enthusiastic to uproarious, as the 
following pictures appear on the screen: 

1. American troops, especially when march- 
ing in a very long line. 

2. Old Glory, particularly when fluttering in 
the breeze of an electric fan. 

3. Our President,’ wearing the expression 
known as “looking-for-the-ginger-jar.” 

Men of America, the things I have mentioned 
may seem trivial. In the aggregate they bulk 
large. If I have but remotely suggested the 
outlines of the great internal propaganda I 
have in mind, I am satisfied. Bertie, who han- 
dles the secretarial work of the movement, may 
be reached any day after one at the Ritz, in the 
small room to the right, just at the foot of ihe 
stairs. The company is dismissed. ts 
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No sacrifice seems too great for 
a truly patriotic woman to make 
for the cause of the Allies. Con- 
sider the case of this fashion- 
able woman in New York, whose 
service flag bears silent witness 
to her devotion. It displays 
four stars—two for her sons and 
two for her footmen. Of course, 
a mother is glad and proud to 
give her sons to her country’s 
service, but she really didn’t 
raise her footmen to be soldiers. 
It does seem as if the war were 
going a little bit too far when 
it cuts in on one’s vital needs 
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Then there are the noble souls who work like slaves in the 
various canteens—who labor heroically without the slightest 
regard for personal discomfort. It’s the hardest kind of 
toil, too,—they must dance for entire evenings with all the 
best looking soldiers in the United States Army. And it’s 
not as if they were women who were accustomed to that 
sort of thing, either; owing to their general make-up, they 
have never been in great demand as dancing partners 
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case of all is that of the war of S 
bride, who, just so that she can 
be near her husband’s aviation 
training-camp, has had to tear 
herself away from her home in 
Brooklyn, and spend the whole 
season at Palm Beach. It’s bit- 
terly hard, of course, but she 
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] does it with no word of complaint forts 
There are no words to express } Her 
the nobility of those modern : 
martyrs who have given their Solel ten} 
all to their country. In the cold pick 
morning light of 10 A. M. they 
watch their husbands march 
away to the very front-line fil- H 
ing-cabinets of the Intelligence 
Department, maybe not to re- saw 
turn until four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Only the knowledge Ay, Si 
that they are doing their duty fF) Be, “> five- 
sustains these brave women (/ = 
through the anguish of the long, of n 
lonely days; only the service Some one really ought to mam 
flags ovér their hearts (see pic- design a medal for that “ 
ture) tell the story of their valorous woman who, sm 
sacrifice to this cruel world because of her war work, tene 
is forced to wear a uni- coul 
form—think of it, a uni- . 
form! She is always who 
explaining how she suf- pian 
fers through having to 
wear it. The fact that was 
unkind people say she stun 
never looked better in of t 
her life only makes it 
harder for her to bear treat 
stra: 
Ss 
mor 
7 
Heroines of the Great War a 
, stric 
Ing 
Sketched from life by Ethel Plummer : han 
exer 
OT all the heroism of the war is confined to the dare-devil officers of the in fact, no one would ever hear of the terrible hardships that they must bear if ried 
Quartermaster’s, Ordnance, and Intelligence Departments. Just as much they themselves didn’t have the foresight to spread the news abroad on Val 
suffering is undergone by the noble women, who are at last finding out what war possible occasions. But there isn’t one of these heroines who isn't glad to do phy. 
really means—who are giving up everything, as they so often and so readily her share,—in fact, more than her share, when you come right down to it— fron 
explain, for the sake of their country. The papers devote no space to their to help the war along. Just think how it must buck up the soldiers W 


brave deeds, nobody ever awards them medals for their distinguished conduct,— sailors to know of the dauntless, enduring courage of the women at home 
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“ ‘Sky’ hired a little dachs- 
hund pony and galloped it 
briskly around the park” 


Pity the Poor Exempt 


The Tragedy of the Men Who Have to Be at the Front at Home 


in action in front of a cracked, iso- 
lated section of the Champagne front 


”? 


Vir scion i I see a movie of a tank 


(“cracked ice,” it must be pronounced, in or- 
der to get the full force of the blow), I think 
of poor Schuyler Gramercy Farragut Jones. 

Whenever I hear some flat-flooted vaudeville 
patriot bawl out over the footlights, ‘“We’re 
gonna kick the Kaiser where they say he has 
his brains,” I think of poor Schuyler Gramercy 
Farragut Jones. 

Whenever I receive a souvenir postcard from 
the nation’s capital (penalty for private use, 
to avoid payment of postage—$300) I think 
of Schuyler Gramercy Farragut Jones. 

Poor Sky. He has gone from our midst— 
gone into the great Unknown. 

His is the pitiful story of so many of us. 
The story of the man who, wanting to do his 
bit simply could not get bitten. Though his ef- 
forts in this direction would make the labors of 
Hercules look like those of a débutante around 
ten in the morning, he remained unscathed, un- 
picked and even unchallenged, throughout. 


pANc out no service flag for Schuyler. 
Shed, rather, a scalding tear, for him; he 
saw his duty, but it saw him first—and ducked. 

Schuyler Gramercy Farragut Jones was a 
five-foot, pink-cheeked, aggressive little bundle 
of manhood. Very early in his life his fond 
mamma had discovered what she called a 
“smile in his voice.” ‘That was why she chris- 
tened him Schuyler Gramercy Farragut. He 
could never be dissuaded from tackling things 
wholly out of proportion to his size. If the 
piano had to be moved, Sky insisted that he 
was the lad to do it. At college, his favorite 
stunt was to attack, in earnest play, the captain 
of the varsity eleven. The captain generally 
treated him much as a random breeze treats a 
stray comic supplement. 

Sky couldn’t help his sixty-inch body, any 
more than he could his six-foot-four ambitions. 
He always walked with a long, swinging 
stride; he read Robert W. Service with glow- 
ing eyes. He had a large picture of Napoleon 
hanging i in his room just over one of those wire 
exercisers. And he vowed that if he ever mar- 
ried, it would be a woman on the type of 
Valeska Suratt. He got his ideals from the 
physical culture magazines. He got his suits 
from the boys’ department at Best’s. 

When the war finally came to America, 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 


Schuyler grew rabidly patriotic. Within an 
amazingly short time he had collected no less 
than fifty-four America-first buttonhole em- 
blems, three of which he wore faithfully on 
his pajamas. 
Schuyler determined to be an aviator. 
Accordingly, one day, he appeared at the 
local aircraft board with an application blank. 
Not even such questions as “Among what tenth 
of your class did you graduate at college, if 
anything?” deterred him. He filled it out 
and reported for his physical examination. 
He was rejected for the reason that, when 
they put him in the revolving chair and spun 
him madly around, he refused to become vio- 
lently ill. Sky couldn’t become ill at all, let 
alone violently. He was used to worse things 
among his friends at college. ‘Which is a 
pity!” the doctor said, “but it is an essential 
part of an aviator’s qualifications that he must 
become violently ill when spun around in a 
regulation revolving chair. Next man, please.” 
Undaunted and undismayed, Sky kept his 
duty ever before him. When the call came to 
train Reserve Officers, he was at the head of 
the line, his diminutive body stemming the tide 
of more normal subjects, 


HIS time he fared better. The doctors did 

not try to make him sick—that is, pur- 
posely. They thought they might accept him— 
he would fit so well in a trench. So they let 
him by. All that was left for him to do was to 
convince the Committee on Admissions, or 
whoever it was, that he could fill a $37.50 
uniform with honor and beauty. 

He presented his papers to the Chairman 
of the Admissions Committee—a grizzled old 
war-dog who had survived many a tin of beef 
in the Spanish-American war. The war-dog 
looked at Sky’s letters of recommendation. One 
was from a famous actor. It was written with 
green ink upon lavender paper. The war-dog 
looked at Sky, who was doing his best to re- 
semble a six-foot picture of Kipling’s “If.” 

It was then that the war-dog received, for 
the first time, the full effect of the Ylang-Ylang 
from which, according to his press-agent, the 
famous actor drew all of his inspiration. The 
war-dog called his orderly. 

And that was the reason why Schuyler did 
not go to Plattsburg. 

Then he thought of the cavalry! 

He hired a little dachshund pony at the 


riding club and galloped it briskly around the 
park once or twice. Shortly after this the 
cavalry department told him that it really 
couldn’t be done. 

There were, it seemed, no Shetland ponies 
in the remount department of the U. S. Army. 


BY this time Schuyler was thoroughly an- 
noyed. 

He tried to get in the line of a famous in- 
fantry regiment. But the infantry regiment, 
which was bound up in tradition, couldn’t 
afford to spoil the symmetry of its ranks. The 
examining officers gave Sky a gun and stood 
him up in the position of order arms. They 
then measured the line from the end of the 
rifle-barrel to the lobe of his right ear—nine- 
teen inches and a half. They shook their 
heads. The shortest this line could be—the 
absolute minimum—was twenty and one-quar- 
ter inches. The famous infantry regiment was 
very sorry, but it could not extend the courte- 
sies of the regiment to Sky. 

Schuyler was now upon the verge of tears. 
Every day he saw another of his friends rush- 
ing off to war in a dapper uniform, amid the 
plaudits of bright-eyed and soft-voiced maid- 
ens. So distraught was Schuyler that he de- 
cided to spend the summer on his uncle’s farm 
in Maine, raising his own beans for Hoover. 
But his uncle happened to be interested, not 
in beans, but in pigeon breeding. This fact 
gave Schuyler the enviable position of general 
houseworker for several five-story dove cotes. 
By the end of the season, Sky was teaching 
the squabs to carry messages, sing, knit, and 
roll over. Every night, around feeding time, 
Sky looked like a picture of the piazza of 
St. Mark’s. 

Winter came. And Schuyler, back in the 
city, found that all of his companions had gone 
to camps, either here or abroad. He ran around 
collecting what letters of introduction he could 
—omitting all letters from actors. Then he 
went to Washington, © 

In Washington, he got right into the game 
of Button, Button, who’s got the Uniform, a 
game that has taken the capital by storm. 
Starting at the State, War and Navy Building, 
and fortified by a blue card, Schuyler would 
go to 9th and “F” Streets, where his blue card 
would be exchanged for a yellow card. This 
he would convey to the old Southern Building, 
down by the railroad (Continued on page 100) 
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COMMANDANT TULASNE 


Chief of the French Aviation Mission to 
the United States 


LIEUT. HENRI FARRE 


Observateur-Bombardier of the 1st 
Escadrille of Bombardment 





CAPTAIN ALFRED HEURTAUX 


Commanding the 3d Escadrille, familiarly 
known as the “Storks” 


IRA HILL PHOTOGRAPHS 
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LIEUT. FLACHAIRE 
Pilot of the 67th Escadrille 





LIEUT. SOULIER 
Pilot of the 26th Escadrille 





LIEUT. MAX BENOIS 
Pilot. of the 3d Escadrille 


Three Aces, and No Two-Spots 


F the many French aviators who, since the United States entered the 

war, have come to this country, to encourage us, to advise us, to teach 
us,—here are half a dozen of the most notable and important. Commandant 
Tulasne has been in Washington almost a year working ceaselessly for the 
development and perfection of cur aviation program. He is the Chief of the 
French Aviation Mission in Amcrica, and has been a great inspiration to hun- 
dreds of young Americans who have entered our air service. The three aces 
are Capt. Heurtaux, Lieut, Flachaire and Lieut. Soulier—the youngest ace 
in the French service. Heurtaux k2s brought down twenty-one Boche airplanes 


“officially”,—a good many more “unofficially”. He is an officer of the Legion 
of Honor and wears the cross of Leopold and the Belgian Cross in addition 
to his French War Cross with seventeen palms and two stars. Indeed, all 
these aviators have won their war crosses, and most of them wear many 
other medals besides. Lieut. Farré is perhaps the only one of the group who 
is not a pilot. He is Observateur-Bombardier of the 1st Escadrille of Bom- 
bardment, in addition to being an artist of note whose exhibition of paint- 
ings, “Sky Fighters of France”, recently seen in New York, is now being 
shown in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and many of the large Western cities. 
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The World as It May Be 


If Germany and the German System Win 


MES, in the past, we have grown a little 
impatient with our American civilization, with 
its strident clamour, its noisy elections, its ex- 
tremes of liberty, its occasional corruption and the 
faults that we now see were the necessary accompani- 
ments of its merits. But let us set beside it a picture 
such as this, taken from the New York Imperial 
Gazette of 1925—or from any paper of the same 


period. 


Governor of New York, will attend 

divine (Imperial) service on Sunday 
morning next at the church of St. John the 
(Imperial) Divine. The subway cars will be 
stopped while the General is praying. All 
subway passengers are enjoined (befohlen), 
during the thus-to-be-ordered period of cessa- 
tion, to remain in a reverential attitude. Those 
in the seats will keep the head bowed. ‘Those 
holding to the straps will elevate one leg, keep- 
ing the knee in the air. 


(5 Gover BOOB of Boobenstiff, Imperial 


N Monday evening General Boob von 

Boobenstiff, Imperial Governor of New 
York, will be graciously pleased to attend a 
perfomance at the (Imperial) Winter Garden 
on Upper (Imperial) Broadway. It is ordered 
that on the entrance of His Excellency the au- 
dience will spontaneously rise and break into 
three successive enthusiastic cheers. Mr. Al 
Jolson will remain kneeling on the stage till the 
Gubernatorial All Highest has seated itself. 
Mr. Jolson will then, by special (Imperial) 
permission, be allowed to make four jokes in 
German to be taken from a list supplied by the 
Imperial Censor of Humor. The Governor, 
accompanied by his military staff, will then 
leave, and the performance will close. 


[ is ordered that, on Tuesday afternoon, as a 
sign of thankfulness for the blessings of the 
German peace, the business men of New York 
shall walk in procession from the Battery to the 
Bronx. They will then be inspected by Gov- 
ernor Boobenstiff. If the Governor is delayed 
in arriving at the hereafter-to-be-indicated 
point of general put-yourself-there, the pro- 
cession will walk back to the Battery and back 
again, continuing so, pro and con, till the ar- 
rival of the Governor. 


: approaching visit of His Royal and Im- 
perial Solemnity the Prince Apparent of 
Bavaria shall be heralded in the (Imperial) 
City of New York with general rejoicing. 
The city shall be spontaneously decorated with 
flags. Smiles of cordial welcome shall appear 
on every face. Animated crowds of eager citi- 
zens shall move to and fro and shouts of wel- 
come shall, by order of the Chief of Police, 
break from the lips. 

Among those who are expected to be in the 
Imperial city to welcome his Royal Solemnity 
will be the Hereditary Grand Duke of Schlitz- 
in-Mein (formerly Milwaukee), the Prince 
Margrave of Wisconsin and the Hereditary 
Chief Constable of Nevada. 


E are delighted to be able to chronicle that 
on the morning of the 14th there was born 
at the Imperial Residence of His Simplicity the 
Hereditary Governor of the Provinz (formerly 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 





Gen. Boob von Boobenstiff, Governor of New York 


State) of New York, in the (Imperial) city of 
Albany a tenth son to the illustrious Prince and 
Princess who rule over us with such fatherly 
care. The boy was christened yesterday at the 
(Imperial) Lutheran Church and is to bear the 
name Frederick Wilhelm Amelia Mary Johan 
Heinrich Ruprecht. The whole city of Albany 


is thrown into the wildest rejoicing. The legis- 


lature has voted an addition of $400,000 per 
annum to the civil list for the maintenance of 
the young prince. Joy suffuses every home. 
This being the tenth son born to their High- 
nesses in ten years it is felt that the future of 
the dynasty is more or less secured. Even the 
humblest home is filled with the reflected joy 
that streams out from the Residency. ‘Their 
Royal Highnesses appeared yesterday on the 
balcony amid the wild huzzoos of the people 
transported with joy. His Simplicity the 
Prince wore the full dress uniform of an Im- 
perial Jaeger of the Adirondacks, and Her 
Royal Highness was attired as a Colonel of 
Artillery. It is impossible to express the jubila- 
tion of the moment. We regret to report that 
owing to the jostling (possibly accidental, but 
none the less actual) of an Imperial officer— 
Field-Lieutenant Schmidt—at the entrance to 
Brooklyn Bridge, the bridge is declared closed 
to the public until further notice. We are 
proud to state the Field Lieutenant at once cut 
down his cowardly assailant with his saber. It 
has pleased His Unspeakable Loftiness, the 
German Emperor, to cable his congratulations 
to the Lieutenant who will receive The Order 
of the Dead Dog for the noble way in which he 
has maintained the traditions of his uniform. 





STRIKING feature of the now-taking- 

place Art Exhibition at the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute (formerly Metropolitan Gal- 
lery) in the Thiergarten (formerly Central 
Park) is offered by the absolutely marvellous 
paintings exhibited by the Princess Marie Paul 
Cecilie Hohenzollern-Stickitintothem, a cousin 
of Our Noble Governor. The paintings which 
the Princess has been preciously pleased to 
paint and has even stooped to exhibit to the 


filled-with-wonder eye of the public have been 
immediately awarded the first prize in each 
class. While it would be invidious even to 
suggest that any one of Her High Incipiency’s 
pictures is better than any other, our feeling is 
that especially the picture Night on the Hudson 
River is of so rare a quality both of technique 
and of inspiration that it supersedes the bounds 
of the hitherto-thought-to-be-possible art in 
America. The Princess’s conception of night, 
black as a pall and yet luminous as a polished 
stove pipe, is only equalled by her feeling 
towards the Hudson, which lies extended in 
soporific superficiality beneath the sable cover- 
ing of darkness in which Her Highness has 
been pleased to overwhelm it. Throughout 
the day an eager-to-see crowd of spectators 
were beaten back from the picture by the police 
with clubs. 


EW YORK: June 1. We are permitted 
officially to confirm the already gladly- 
from-mouth-to-mouth whispered-news of an 
approaching marriage between Prince Hein- 
rich of Texas and the Princess Amelia Vic- 
toria Louisa, Hereditary Heir Consumptive of 
the Imperial Provinz of Maine. The marriage, 
so it is whispered, although performed in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Emperor as 
expressed by cable, is in every way a love 
match. What lends a touch of romance to the 
betrothal of the Royal Younglings is that the 
Prince had never even seen the Princess Amelia 
until the day when the legislature of the 
Provinz of Maine voted her a marriage por- 
tion of half a million dollars. Immediately 
on this news a secret visit was arranged, the 
Prince journeying to Bangor incognito as the 
Count of Flim-Flam in the costume of an offi- 
cer of the Imperial Scavengers. On receipt of 
the Emperor’s telegram the happy pair fell in 
love with one another at once. What makes 
the approaching union particularly auspicious 
for the whole country is that it brings with it 
the union of Maine and Texas, henceforth to 
form a single grateful provinz. The Royal 
Pair, it is understood, will live alternately in 
each province a month at a time and the 
legislature, the executive officials, the courts 
of law and the tax collectors will follow them 
to and fro. 
We cannot but contrast this happy issue with 
the turbulence and disorder in which our coun- 
try lived before the Great War of Liberation. 


E are delighted to learn from our des- 

patches from Boston that the Hohenzol- 
lern Institute (formerly Harvard University) 
is to be opened next autumn. By express per- 
mission of the Imperial Government, classes 
in English will be permitted for half an hour 
each day. 


Y the clemency of the Emperor the sen- 
tences of W. H. Taft, T. Roosevelt, and 

W. Wilson have been commuted from the sen- 
tence of fifty years imprisonment, to imprison- 
ment for life. We hope, in a special supple- 
ment, to be able to add the full list of sentences, 
executions, imprisonments, fines and attainders 
that have been promulgated in honor of the 
birthday of our Imperial Sovereign. 3 
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. VANITY FAIR 


A Bas the Military Censor 


The Ride of Paul Revere—As It Would Be Featured in Washington Today 


HEN this war is so definitely over that 
\\) even James M. Beck admits it, there 
will begin the Compilation Period. This 
will simply mean that for the following two 
or three years all existing war bodies, such as 
the Red Cross, the Vigilantes and Lieut. 
Sousa’s band, will have to turn their organiza- 
tions and exchequers over to the tremendous 
work of compiling the various official com- 
muniqués and news stories into a plausible 
history of the whole affair (112 vol. 8vo., $725 
net, at all newsstands). 

And where will they go for the most authentic 
material, do you ask? . . Oh, go ahead 
and ask. . . . Very well then, I'll ask 
myself. Where will they go, Brighton, for the 
most authentic material ? 

Ans.: They will have to go to about three 
thousand disgruntled war correspondents, offi- 
cial press-agents and newspaper reporters, and 
induce them to bring forth from their desk 
drawers the copies of the stories which were 
never printed, stories which were written to 
give the great (numerically speaking) Ameri- 
can public a clear idea of the whole situation, 
and which got as far as the censor, or the Com- 
mittee on Public Inflammation, or the Post- 
master General (now don’t get peevish, Mr. 
Burleson, and bar Vanity Fair from the mails 
for this little pleasantry. It is meant only in 
the best of fun) where they were scientifically 
anesthetized so that they had to be dropped 
through the trap-door into the cellar with other 
publicity labelled ‘“‘Unwise at this Time.” 

One wonders (especially if one is writing 
a story about it) just what would have hap- 
pened if there had been a Committee on Public 
Information or a Military Censor during the 
Revolutionary War (1775-1783). How would 
Paul Revere have got his big news story to the 
people if he had been forced to deal through 
the channels of publicity which a modern news 
writer must traverse in our military organiza- 
tion? Following is a vivid word picture, giv- 
ing the whole thing in detail: 


ET us assume that Paul Revere and his little 
friend would have been allowed to execute 
their signalling stunt from the North Church 
steeple. As a matter of fact, the chances are 
they would have been arrested by the Salem 
Street Chapter of the Home Guard before 
they had waved one lantern aloft. We will 
concede that young Revere, on the opposite 
shore, has received the signal indicating that 
the British are on the way. His excuse for 
being out at that time of night is to inform 
the public. 

But, being under a voluntary censorship not 
to disclose any military information without 
first submitting it to the proper authority for an 
O.K., he would ride quickly to the office of 
the Committee on Public Information, Middle- 
sex Division. 

On being shown into the office of the Public 
Informer (who, for the purpose of this story, 
would have to be staying late at the office that 
night working up a story on “How Our Sol- 
dier Boys Get Their Snuff”) he would say: 

“T have here a story on the imminent ad- 
vance of the British troops which I think ought 
to get to the public as soon as possible or it 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


will lose all of its news value. Do you suppose 
that I could get a release on it tonight ?” 

The Public Informer would take it and look 
at the first paragraph. 

“Have you got John Adams’ O.K. on this?” 
he would ask. 

Mr. Revere would admit that he had just 
received the story. 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do,” would say 
the Continental Creel. ‘Leave the story here 
and I will have one of my men go over it for 
grammatical errors and then take it up with 
either Mr. Adams or Mr. Hancock, under 
whose department it comes. And, as it is a 
matter directly concerning military affairs, 
General Putnam ought to go over it first, also. 
I will be glad to put it out for you as soon 
as a decision has been reached. It looks like 
a good story to me. Come in tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

Although bursting with a desire to make 
himself the subject of a poem by dashing 
through “every Middlesex village and farm” 
that very night, our hero would have to spend 
the time between then and the next afternoon 
shooting Kelly Pool in the Boston Tavern, and 
telling the boys just what he thought about the 
Committee of Public Information. 


N the following day he would gallop (ne 

simply had to gallop somewhere, even if it 

were only back and forth from the Censor’s 

office) and the Public Informer would explain 
to him how the matter lay: 

“One of my men has taken it up with Gen- 
eral Putnam, and the General is very much 
disturbed that such information should have 
fallen into civilian hands in the first place. 
He wants to see you at 9:07 tomorrow morn- 
ing to ask you where you got it. In the sec- 
ond place, both the General and Mr. Hancock 
agree with me that to give this story out to 
the public at this time would tend to create 
an atmosphere of unhealthy pessimism. You 
say here, in the first paragraph: ‘The British 
are coming!’ Now that is direct military in- 
formation, and might be used by the Tory ele- 
ment to inform General Gage that we know 
of his plans and the whole affair might be 
called off. 

“Furthermore, it seems unwise to spread this 
broadcast among the citizenry just now. They 
might get panicky. General Putnam says that 
it would upset his whole system of defense if 
this became common talk on the streets. 

“But I will tell you what I will do. You 
might leave the story here, and I can have 
one of my men work it over into a bully Sun- 
day feature story on ‘The Red-Coats in New 
England,’ describing the various points of in- 
terest along the route that the British troops 
march, with pictures showing the house on the 
corner of the street near which they landed in 
Charlestown, and perhaps the town-hall in 
Medford. We have plenty of red-hot pictures 
like that in our Division of Photographs and 
a great story ought to be worked up on this 
piece as a basis. We will put it out for you 
through our regular channels, and most of the 
trade papers and farm journals in the country 
will carry it.” 

And thus, my children, you would hear, of 


the midnight ride of Paul Revere. But that 


is not all. Far from it. 


T is an accepted fact that General Washing. 

ton crossed the Delaware River. I think 
that I violate no confidence when I say that, 
Furthermore, it is conceded that it was a rather 
slick bit of work and done with a minimum of 
publicity and stir. And yet, had there been 
adequate military censorship think how much 
better it might have been done! 

The Government would first have adver- 
tised in Trenton for bids on the furnishing of 
row-boats. It would have specified that these 
boats should be twelve feet four inches long, 
with a four-foot beam, large enough to carry 
a dozen soldiers, with one boat equipped with a 
platform in the bow large enough for a general 
to stand on in a picturesque attitude. It would 
have specified that the firm offering the win- 
ning bid should have the boats on the New 
Jersey shore at 9:00 Thursday night, equipped 
with long poles. 

Following this, a space along the water-front 
would be roped off and patroled by Continental 
troops, so that no one could suspect that any- 
thing was going to happen in that vicinity. 

In the meantime, the Military Censor would 
have got in his precautionary work and a no- 
tice would have been sent out to the editors of 
the various journals of the day, saying: 

“It is requested that no mention, editorial or 
otherwise, be made of the intended crossing of 
the Delaware River by General Washington 
and his troops. In co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment in this matter, the press will be aiding 
materially in winning the war.” 

The following news items, however, would 
be considered perfectly permissible, as no 
names would be mentioned: 

“A New Jersey Port, December 23.—A sol- 
dier belonging to the th Regiment, which 
is quartered here temporarily preparatory to 
embarkation for a Pennsylvania port, was ar- 
rested last night for attempting to pass some 
Continental money. He was freed on bail on 
his promise to leave New Jersey with his 
regiment tonight.” 

“A New Jersey Port, December 23.—Two 
British spy suspects were arrested in the barred 
zone along the water-front this morning, 
charged with peddling milk without a license. 
They were questioned by officers in charge con- 
cerning their knowledge of the intended move- 
ments of certain troops across a certain river, 
and, although they protested that they knew 
nothing of the matter, this fact in itself was 
considered suspicious, as there was no reason 
why they shouldn’t know, and they were there- 
fore interned.” 

And by the time everything was ready for the 
crossing, no one would be in the dark about it 
except the men who were to cross and their rela- 
tives at home. The British, incidentally, would 
have been on the opposite shore waiting for them, 
wearing badges labelled “Reception Committee.” 

On the whole, it seems lucky that General 
Washington and the rest of the Boys in Buff 
handled their own publicity by releasing news 
to the enemy and to the public at the same 
time, and letting Nature take its course. It 
has made history much more intimate. 
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An Italian Road Camouflaged With Screens 


One of a Hundred Such Highways in Northern Italy 


Frew people in America have any conception of the difficulties which Italy veiled from the Austrian observers. The road shown here is a typical example; 
aS overcome in her warfare against Austria, owing to the fact that the 


Rettrian § . 1 1 " ; one of a hundred such in Northern Italy. These screens occur at intervals of 
Strian forces have controlled the high strategic points in the theatre of war. every fifty feet and continue for miles. Sometimes these camouflaged roads 
For one thing, the Italians have been forced to camouflage all their roads so that are forty miles long, and traffic along them is much more effectively concealed from 

movement of their troops and supply and ammunition trains might remain the Austrians than their mountain positions are hidden from view in the picture. 


* 
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VICTOR GEORG 
Diantha Pattison has at last come into her own. An 
actress of such sound equipment and strong personality 
should long ago have been a prominent star on Broadway. 
Her fine work, in the revival of “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” 
ought, in the future, to make her dramatic path an easy one 


ARNOLO GENTHE 


Charlotte Ives is appear- Alla Nazimova has been 


ing, at the 48th Street 
Theatre, in “The Man 
Who Stayed at Home.” 
The play deals with 
America’s participation 
in the war and is from 
the pen of Lechmore 
Worrell and J. E. Har- 
old Terry. The drama is, 
really, “The White Feath- 
er” brought up to date 


unusually prominent of 
late in New Ycrk, both 
on the screen and on the 
legitimate stage. Her 
moving picture, ‘“Revela- 
tion,” has been shown 
with marked — success, 
while her season of Ib- 
sen has done much to 
increase her prestige as 
an actress of first rank 


VANITY Fajr 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Decorative Supports for Our Dramatic Temple 


Now on View ina English, Scandinavian, and American Dramas ‘ 
8 


ERHAPS the most interesting dramatic experiment cf the year has been 
Mme. Nazimova’s attempt to stimulate and revive America’s—it must be 
admitted—waning interest in Ibsen. No actress is better qualified for such a 
task. Mme. Nazimeva, though born in Russia and receiving her dramatic 
education there (she was a leading lady in St. Petersburg as early as 1904) hcs 
for the past ten years lived here and devoted much of her time and talents to the 


portrayal of Tbsen’s great heroines. She is perhaps best known for her remark- 
able interpretations of Hedda Tesman, Nora, and Rita Allmers. ‘The Wild 
Duck” —tl st cf her present season of Ibsen interpretations—ran for a month 
cn Broadway, an extraordinary run for an Ibsen play in this country. Her 
portrayal in it cf a itive, neglected and greatly misunderstood child of 
thirteen, was one of the most noteworthy achievements cf her artistic career. 
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Seem to Prove that the Line, and Not the Play, Is Really the Thing 


where dramatic authors slink together 

for their evil reunions and tell each other 
bitter stories about the various managers 
they dislike most, there is one story which is 
unfailingly popular. It is the one that re- 
lates how at a rehearsal of a certain play the 
manager stops the proceedings and says 
to the author: ‘Now, right here, Mr. 
Whoosis, there ought to be a whole lot of 
bright, snappy lines.” Whereupon the au- 
thor, removing his cigarette from his mouth 
and raising his eyebrows, replies, ‘Such 
as—— ?” 

There the story, as told, stops, and one is 
left to envisage the manager bathed in con- 
fusion, trying to kick himself with both feet 
at once. But it seems to me that the man- 
ager would have been well within his rights 
had he gathered his fur-coat haughtily 
around him and bitten off the end of another 
Corona and replied: “Why, you poor miser- 
able ivory-skulled fish, where do you think 
you get off, pulling that stuff? What’s the 
good of you, if you can’t think up bright, 
snappy lines? If you can’t do it yourself, 
it's your duty to hire somebody to help you 
who can.” For the more I examine the 
drama of the day, the more does it come 
home to me that the good line rather than 
the play itself is the thing. 


[° those low dens and dark alley-ways 


CAME to this conclusion once more on 
seeing the Hattons’ latest comedy (I sup- 


‘pose they would call it that, though it is a 


mixture of melodrama, burlesque, amateur 
theatricals, and farce), entitled “The Squab 
Farm.” Every reasonable and right-thinking 
person who has seen “The Squab Farm” must 
admit that not only has there never been a 
worse play but that there could not possibly 
be a worse play. 

And yet, such is the magic of the Good Line, 
in the manufacture of which the Hatton family 
is particularly expert, that you don’t really 
have such a bad time at the Bijou. In fact, 
quite a chunk of the evening is very enter- 
taining. 

Did you ever read a very old story of H. G. 
Wells’ called “Triumphs of a Taxidermist ?” 
It is about a man who not only stuffed existing 
birds, but made new birds of his ewn imagin- 
ing. He tells of one which he created out of the 
skeletons of a stork and a toucan and a job-lot 
of feathers. This is rather the principle on 
which the authors of “The Squab Farm” have 
worked. They have built their piece out of the 
skeletons of “The Great Lover,” “The Show 
Shop,” and “The Pantomime Rehearsal,” and 
a job-lot of melodramas and musical comedies. 
In Mr. Wells’ story the taxidermist describes 
the result of his efforts as “rum.” The same 
adjective applies to “The Squab Farm.” 


= Sac are some great lines in the piece, 
and one splendid performance, the “bit” 
played by Miss Helen Barnes. The anxiety 
one feels about Miss Barnes after the first act 
18 quite painful. You see, in Act I she applies 
for a job at the motion-picture studio and is 
Tejected, so one feels that she may have gone 
forever and that one will have to sit through 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 





JOHN DREW 
Whose mother evidently brought him up to be a 


soldier. This photograph is interesting because 
it shows that during the last year of the Civil 
War (a little more than fifty years ago, as earnest 
students of American history will perhaps re- 
member) Master Drew was already in khaki, ready 
to do his bit then, in aiding, fostering and fur- 
thering every worthy cause. He has ever been ready 
to do it since, cheerfully and without faltering 


the next three acts without seeing her again 
and hearing further information about her hus- 
band and her gentleman friend. 

The relief when she wanders on in Act II is 
tremendous, and the audience does not know 
how to express its gratitude adequately when 
she informs them that the husband and the gen- 
tleman friend are now working in perfect 
amity for the same firm. I feel certain that, if 
she had not volunteered this later bulletin about 
them, the audience would have got up and 
asked for the information on its own account. 

There are moments when I feel I should like 
to go on writing about “The Squab Farm” for 
the rest of my life. The thing fascinates me. 
It soars so high into the pure empyrean of 
absolute drivel that it fills one with a kind of 
awe. One forms theories about it, as if it were 
“Hamlet” or something. The most plausible 
theory I have formed is that it was intended as 
a deliberate burlesque of a typical Hatton play. 


*“*@Y ICK-A-BED,” at the Gaiety, unlike “The 

Squab Farm,” is a play without, if I re- 
member correctly, a single good line in it. (Un- 
less you count such subtle flights as “This is a 
sick-room,” “Yes, you make me sick.”) It is 
further marred by being one of those pieces 
where the hero; from the moment of their meet- 
ing, addresses the heroine as ““Nursey.” I have 


never been able to understand why it should 
be considered humorous when a young man, 
introduced to a hospital nurse, begins imme- 
diately to call her “nursey” and to behave in 
a manner that can only be described as kit- 
tenish. They nearly always do it on the 
stage, and it seems more awful every time. 

I have an idea that much of the success of 
“The Boomerang” was due to the surprise 
and novelty of the fact that the hero, though 
constantly in the company of a hospital 
nurse, treated her with courtesy and without 
the conventional roguish familiarity. I can 
just imagine how stunned that first-night 

raudience must have been when they realized 

that Bud was going to behave to his nurse 
just as anybody would behave in real life. 
It must have been a revelation. 

Edwin Nicander’s conception of the cor- 
rect attitude to be adopted towards a nurse 
is the most kittenish thing ever seen on the 
stage. It makes the first act even worse than 
Nature intended it to be. In fact, it is not 
till the second act is well under way that the 
play becomes tolerable. The second act is 
full of good situations, and is responsible 
for whatever success the piece may have, 
whether in New York or on the road. I 
think, on the whole, it is more a farce for 
the road than for New York. For one thing, 
with one or two exceptions, the acting is not 
good enough for Broadway. 

The most notable exception is Dallas 
Welford, who plays one of the doctors who 
are interested in the health of the hero. 

Among his other gifts, Mr. Welford has the 
ability suddenly and without warning to turn 
bright scarlet and to give every symptom of a 
man on the verge of apoplexy. The occasion 
when he does this towards the end of the second 
act and has to have his collar loosened is the big 
moment of the play. 


F anything can make Cyril Harcourt’s new 
comedy, “A Pair of Petticoats,” a success, 
it will be the bright lines and the excellence of 
the cast, for of story and dramatic interest there 
is practically none. The auihor’s first success, 
“A Pair of Silk Stockings,” was slim in parts, 
but this new effort of his seems to have been 
Hooverizing and going through such a dramatic 
wheatless and meatless existence that there is 
almost nothing of it left. 

It will be interesting to see the attitude of 
the theatre-going public towards this diaph- 
anous production. If it is a success, it will 
amount almost to proof positive that good lines 
are the best bet: but I fear me it is too thin to 
be saved by the most brilliant dialogue. 


ND, right here, we come to a rather impor- 
tant point in contemporary play-writing, 
—the danger of admitting that good lines make 
a good play, because once admitted, we are go- 
ing to see an onrushing horde of literary gentle- 
men—novelists, magazine writers, essayists,— 
swooping down on the poor old drama and get- 
ting ten per cent on the gross and five per cent 
on the excess over $12,000, just because they 
can write a lot of words and call them a play. 
It means death to the legitimate playwright. 
That’s what it means—death. 
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VICTOR GEORG 


Lionel Barrymore, in “The Copperhead” 


A play by Augustus Thomas, in which Mr. Barrymore has added one more notable characterization to a col 
lection of unforgettable stage portraits, including ““Pantaloon,” “Tony, the organ grinder,” and Colonel Ibbetson 
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From the Diary of a Secretary 


Suggested Paragraphs for the Journal of One of Our Most Recent Innocents Abroad 


T an Atlantic Port: Perhaps, after all, 
A I was wrong in trying to stave off this 
war. If it had not been for the war, I 
might never have had the chance to make this 
little trip abroad. I’ve always wanted to see 
Europe, especially since so many of my boy- 
hood friends from Cleveland have been going 
over there as Quartermaster Colonels and Ord- 
nance Majors, with headquarters in Paris. 
And, besides, as I said in my letter to the 
President, I feel that the relatives and friends 
of our soldiers are deeply concerned to know 
the conditions under which these soldiers live, 
and the environment in which they find them- 
selves. I feel that the mothers of our boys 
must be reassured concerning the moral and 
really wholesome surroundings of their loved 
ones far from home. 


OMEWHERE between Over Here and 

Over There: We are having a very pleas- 
ant voyage. I had no idea the Navy had such 
large ships as the one I am crossing on. I 
had never seen such a big boat before. There 
are as many men in the crew as there are 
voters in my ward at home. I have not been 
sick at all. But, as my aide very properly 
says, any man who could go through what I 
went through at the hands of Congress before 
I sailed for France, must have a rather strong 
stomach. 


FRENCH Port: Arrived at last! I am 
beginning to feel that the war is no longer 
three thousand miles away. The last part of 
the voyage was calm and pure. It was through 
the submarine zone, which has at least one 
strongly commendable feature about it. No 
one is allowed to smoke cigarettes on deck 
while in the zone. This adds to the moral sur- 
roundings of our boys in that part of the ocean. 
Mothers will be glad to know this. 
I was delighted with my first sight of 
France. Almost all the people here are French. 


As we motored along a road near the port of. 


arrival, I saw a French peasant and his wife 
eating their luncheon by the wayside. I was 
distinctly shocked to notice that they openly 
drank wine from a bottle. This sort of thing 
cannot be permitted in the American zone. I 
want to be able to tell the mothers of our boys 
that their surroundings in France are thor- 
oughly moral; and such shameless carousing, 
of course, cannot be tolerated. 


OMEWHERE near the Gare du Nord: 
Pershing met me at the railway station in 
Paris, with several of his staff. Pershing wore 
that Sam Browne style of belt, which I don’t 
like, and have forbidden officers to wear at 
home. It is all very well for our aviators to 
Wear spurs, because the regulations of 1872, 
on which our army is run, require it. But I 
don't see why officers require an extra cross 
strap, just because British officers have found 
It serviceable. The British found the Lewis 
gun serviceable, too, but that was no reason 
Why we should manufacture any. 
I was surprised to find there was no Cleve- 
land man on Pershing’s staff. When I en- 
quired about this, the General seemed to feel 


By ALBERT LEE 








“His conduct was grossly impudsn~” 


that all the Cleveland men of military age had 
already found jobs in the War Office or the 
Ordnance Department. I must see about hav- 
ing the age limit reduced in Cuyahoga County. 


OMEWHERE on the Boulevards: While 

walking from the hotel to the Embassy 
this morning, I noticed a stout Frenchman 
speak to a young girl on the street. He ap- 
parently was not acquainted with her at all, 
and his conduct was, in my opinion, grossly 
impudent. I am sure none of our soldiers ever 
speak to young girls on the streets of Paris 
unless they have been properly introduced. I 


have heard rumors that our sailors do, some-, 


times. I'll speak to Jo about this. 

OMEWHERE on the Second Floor of a 

Hotel in Paris: There has just been a 
great demonstration in my honor by a large 
crowd out in the street under my windows. 
It seems that one of my press agents (without 
my knowledge or consent, of course), circulated 
the report that my ancestors were French, and 
that the family name was originally Boulanger. 
The volatile French immediately assumed that 
I was related to their famous Général Bou- 
langer, and acclaimed me as a military genius. 
Not a bad idea of my press agent. I'll have 
him work the same scheme in London, using 
Isaac Newton as the ancestor. 


OMEWHERE Northwest of Toul: Ihave 

just been inspecting our troops at the front. 
I devoted much time to the Y. M. C. A. and 
the K. of C. headquarters; and had many 
pleasant conversations with clergymen and set- 
tlement workers. Several of them are from 
Cleveland, and we recalled many a pleasant 
strawberry festival at home. 


OMEWHERE East of Lunéville: Today 

I visited one of our field hospitals. One 
of the wounded men told me he had been 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre, but could 
not wear it because the regulations forbade it. 
“I now give you authority to do so,” I said, 
in quite a Napoleonic manner, even if I say 
so myself. Of course, I had no right whatever 
to tell the man he might wear the medal. The 
law of our land forbids this. But then, in 
war time a Secretary is a Secretary, and I 


think it may be just as well to establish a 
precedent and have that law changed, so that 
foreign decorations may be worn by Ameri- 
cans. Civilians, too. Who can tell but what 
the French may decorate me? 


OMEWHEFE Else: I have spent a very 
pleasant afternoon at an aviation field. 
There were hundreds of keen young American 
aviators sitting about doing nothing. Three- 
score or more were flying about in French 
machines overhead. As I looked up at them, 
I was quite thrilled, and wondered what our 
airplane builders at home would think if they 
could see so many machines. I asked an avia- 
tion Major where our American airplane’ was, 
and he said he thought it had not been un- 
packed yet. When it is put together, some 
time this summer, all our aviators will be able 
to take turns and fly for short periods, so as 
not to. forget how to do so before they are 
retired for age. Flying seems a dangerous 
undertaking, but our mothers may feel recon- 
ciled when they consider how pure the air and 
the surroundings are up there in the clouds. 
Later I watched one of our batteries at 
work. I asked the Captain in command 
if it was not advisable to stuff cotton in my 
ears. I told him that, as a boy, I was always 
greatly startled at the explosions of fire crack- 
ers on the Fourth of July. He advised using 
cotton. To show him what a military Secretary 
I am, I casually asked him if he had any 
guncotton in his pocket that he could lend me. 
He said they did not stuff their ears with gun- 
cotton; they stuff the guns with it. I over- 
heard one young Lieutenant, just down from 
Paris after a week’s leave, say to another that 
his mouth was full of cotton, and that he did 
not need any in his ears. How curious. 


N Atlantic Port: Home again at last! 
The return trip has seemed very long. In 
the first place, the weather was atrocious, and 
there were about three thousand miles of it. It 
was then I almost wished the war was not three 
thousand miles away. But soon I did not care 
how far it was; indeed, at one time, I would not 
have cared even if it had been right next door; 
and I lost all interest in the mothers of our sol- 
diers. In the second place, I have been read- 
ing and re-reading those final words of the 
President’s letter written.to me on the eve of 
my departure for Europe: “We shall look 
for your return with impatience, because your 
guidance is constantly needed here.”” I’m sure 
somebody’s guidance is needed here,—and per- 
haps, after all, it is mine. 

Furthermore, now that I have been at the 
front, and have actually seen what war is, I 
feel like a new man,—an American with a 
capital A. We are in this war to see it through; 
and I am going to see to it that the “seeing 
through” is properly and aggressively done. 
The mothers can help. They can do as much 
at home as their boys,—our men—are doing 
on the border line of Freedom. They can do 
more by being steadfast, than by being con- 
cerned over their boy’s comfort. Those boys 
who are fighting for us are not thinking of 
comfort. They are thinking of a greater thing. 
They are thinking of Victory. So am I. 
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ABBE 


Dolores has rapidly become one of 
the brightest spots in Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s Midnight Frolic. Probably 
no model of our time has been 
more widely posed or photographed 
than she. Her beauty of form and 
her fame as a dress model acted as 
her first stepping stone to success 
in the realm of musical comedy 


Leonore Hughes has been 
long and favorably known 
—to patrons of the Claridge 
and of the McAlpin—as a 
cabaret dancer of the great- 
est grace and distinction. 
It was nearly two years ago 
that Vanity Fair predicted 
that she would some day 
shine in light opera. Well, 
here she is, about to burst 
upon Broadway in a musi- 
cal comedy entitled “Yours 
Truly,” under the man- 
agement of Arthur Peason 


HE Spring and Summer seem to be the sea- 

sons when the stars take to dancing—the 
Winter being, apparently, the best season for 
fixed, or stationary stars. On this page, we are 
privileged to mirror four revolving planets who 
now illumine our musical comedy stage, all of 
them dancers—no, not exactly dancers, because 
Dolores satisfies herself with what are known as 


CAMPB.LL 
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Frances White, with her dancing 
partner, William Rock, temporari- 
ly deserted the midnight type of 
entertainment in order to appear 
in straight musical comedy. Their 
vehicle was entitled ‘‘Let’s Go,” 
a musical revue that practised war- 
time economy in its decidedly ab- 
breviated and Hooverized costumes 


VICTOR GEORG 


Marilyn Miller is now 
dancing her way to fame 
and fortune at the Astor 
Theatre, in “Fancy Free,” 
a new musical play, the 
book of which is by no less 
distinguished a personage 
than Dorothy Donnelly, 
one of the outstanding ac- 
tresses of our time. Clifton 
Crawford is a prominent 
and active figure in the cast 


“promenades and statue poses.” We hear from 
London and Paris that the lighter musical com- 
edies are the only plays that seem to be succeeding 
there. The war apparently makes them a neces- 
sity. The experience of New York during the 
past season has borne out this theory, there hav- 
ing been half a hundred such productions brought 
out here, atsleast with varying degrees of success. 


An April Shower of Musical Comedy Stars 


Now Dancing Brightly on Darkened Broadway 
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The New Order of Musical Comedies 


Helpful Hints on What to Do with Your Left-Over Farces 


to. be when I was a girl. I don’t mean 
to be heart-rending about the thing— 
I'm just calling your attention to it. 

They don’t go about a musical comedy the 
way they used to. They don’t start things off 
with an opening chorus of merry villagers in 
the national peasant dress of the Eaves Cos- 
tume Company, scattering property roses, and 
singing about how abnormally happy they are, 
for the prince is going to be married, and it 
looks like a big day for the village. They don’t 
lay the scene in the kingdom of Neurasthenia 
and make the leading lady a princess, thus 
giving the hero an opportunity to accent her 
title on the last syllable whenever he speaks to 
her. No longer is the comedian cast as a sultan 
or a pasha or a bey, or something, and I haven’t 
seen a naval lieutenant hero all season. They 
never set the second act in somebody’s studio 
in the Latin Quarter any more, and they don’t 
have those good old masquerade balls where 
all the chorus dress as gypsies and where the 
heroine puts on a red satin mask and thus 
completely conceals her identity. They have 
entirely done away with the drinking scene, in 
which the chorus men, clad in early English 
hunting costume, put their feet on the stage 
chairs, and, waving their individual drinking 
cups on high, burst into some song about the 
advantages of inebriety as an institution. 

Even the properties aren’t what they used 
to be. They don’t have moons any more, ris- 
ing jerkily above the tropical palms of the 
jungle setting. They don’t go in for those 
flower-wreathed swings, in which the chorus 
used to swing far out over the apprehensive 
orchestra. There are no longer trick cos- 
tumes—there always used to be at least one 
set of costumes that lighted up at the second 
encore. 


Mv tes comedies aren’t what they used 


DON’T mean to say that I can’t struggle 

along without the good old days—I just 
want to lead gently up to the fact that now a 
musical comedy isn’t a musical comedy at all. 
It’s either an “intimate revue,” a form of en- 
tertainment in which each member of the cast 
gets up and does his little parlor trick and calls 
it an evening, or else it’s a discarded farce, 
which the talented authors have brought up to 
date by writing in some music cues, introducing 
a few references to Our Flag, the ‘Dolly Sis- 
ters, and the new time system, and getting 
aman with a good memory to do the music. 

“Oh, Look!” is of the latter variety. It 
used to be James Montgomery’s farce, “Ready 
Money.” Now it’s being produced at the Van- 
derbilt, and it’s all full of Harry Carroll’s 
music, and its name appears on all the promi- 
nent ash-cans in large red and white posters 
bearing touching testimonials from the Herald 
and the American. It is one of those things in 
which the hero owns a mine some place out 
West—now you know the whole story, don’t 
you? There is always this about those stage 
mines: no matter how worthless they may be 
in the first act, you need never get all upset 
about them. Gold is sure to be discovered at 
five minutes to eleven. 

J never saw so much stage money in one 
evening as there is in “Oh, Look!” Everybody 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


in the cast is always waving thousand-dollar- 
bills in the air, or tugging at their pockets in 
the effort to work out great rolls of money, or 
signing property cheques and pressing them on 
Harry Fox. There are flocks of. stage tele- 
grams, too,—I should say only about three less 
than there are in “Going Up,”’ which still holds 
the Western Union record. 


2 regal FOX is unquestionably the life of 
the party. A pleasant time is had by all 
while he is on the stage. I do like the way he 
behaves; he always makes me feel he must be 
just that way around the house. He can do 
wonderful things with a song; you fully real- 
ize that, when his first-act song, ‘I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows,” is sung in the second act 
by the leading lady. It’s a good song, too,— 
if you just whistle ““Good-Bye, Dear Old 
Bachelor Days,” from the Follies before last, 
you'll know exactly how it goes. 

There is another song, “A Typical Topical 
Tune,” which simply drives the audience wild. 
They are so delirious with joy that they can 
hardly stand it. The man next to me, in par- 
ticular, was so overcome that I thought he 
would have to be taken away—so much happi- 
ness really couldn’t be good for him. I hate 
not to be one of the boys, but they just couldn’t 
sell me that song. They did all they could to 
interest me in it. They encored it for an hour 
and twenty minutes steadily; they let me 
memorize all the words and they gave me every 
opportunity of learning the tune. But some- 
how, it left me cold. However, I will admit 
that it had it all over the Act I song, which is 
based on the idea that, if every woman only 
had a little love affair in her home, none of 
them would ever give a hang about voting. 
Somehow, this thing of making jokes about 
suffrage always seems to me to be in the 
same class with being perfectly killing about 
Bryan and mothers-in-law and the Ford car. 
Anyone can do that—the stunt lies in not 
doing it. 

The cast works so hard that I was all tired 
out. Nobody stays in the same place for 
more than thirty seconds at a stretch, and peo- 
ple don’t just keep quiet and pay attention 
while somebody else is singing; they keep in- 
terpolating remarks, or throwing in harmonies. 
The chorus is the most obliging, eager-to-please 
organization I have ever encountered. They 
get through a song and its accompanying calis- 
thenics, and then, before anyone has had a 
chance to make a motion towards applause, 
there they are, right back on the stage again, 
doing the whole thing over just as enthusiasti- 
cally as if it were the first time. It’s really 
stimulating to see them. 


I DIDN’T have much of an evening at 
‘Toot-Toot!” I was disappointed, too, be- 
cause the advertisements all spoke so highly 
of it. It’s another of those renovated farces— 
it used to be “Excuse Me,” in the good old 
days before the war. I wish they hadn’t gone 
and called it “Toot-Toot!” When anybody 
asks you what you are going to see to-night and 
you have to reply ““Toot-Toot!” it does sound 
so irrelevant. It has been made over by a lot 
of people—Edgar Allan Woolf did the book, 


the lyrics are by Berton Braley, and Jerome 
Kern wrote the music. They brought it up to 
date by the simple expedient of putting all the 
men in khaki, and letting the cheers of the 
audience do the rest. 

You know, there’s something gravely wrong 
with me. I have just realized it lately. I 
never knew I was unpatriotic before—I’m the 
wife of one of Our Boys, and I wasn’t wild 
about Germans long before this war ever 
started. But there is something serious the 
matter—I simply cannot get all worked up at 
the sight of a company of chorus men clad 
in Schneider-Anderson uniforms, even though 
they march right up to the very footlights with 
a do or die expression in their eyes. If this be 
treason, make the most of it. 

They don’t let ‘““Toot-Toot!” go with a mere 
line in the program about ‘All the men in this 
company have fulfilled their military obliga- 
tions.” No, they give the draft number, and 
the reason for the exemption of every man in 
the cast. It’s a good idea, isn’t it? It’s a par- 
ticularly good idea in ‘““Toot-Toot!” There are 
frequent stretches in the evening’s entertain- 
ment when one is glad to have something to 
read. 

Louise Groody’s dancing does much for 
everybody concerned, and “The Last Long 
Mile,” the Plattsburg marching song, is an- 
other bright moment. Of the other songs, “If” 
is the only one that I sing in my bath-tub. 

But I certainly don’t feel that the evening 
was wasted at ‘“Toot-Toot!”—which will 
doubtless buck up the management a great 
deal. The seat on my right was occupied by 
Molla Bjurstedt,—I sat next to her all eve- 
ning long. I think it ought to help my back- 
hand wonderfully. 


DON’T like to say that I have seen worse 

shows and more of them than any other 
living woman—I do hate to be boastful. I 
merely wish to remark that I saw “Let’s Go” 
and “Follow the Girl” on two successive eve- 
nings. I think that will cover the case. 

The title of “Let’s Go” was undoubtedly 
suggested by the remarks of the audience after 
the first act. I am deeply grieved in William 
Rock and Frances White; I didn’t think they 
would ever go do anything like that. I have 
always been one of Frances White’s most ar- 
dent rooters. I admit she has much of the 
same sweet, shy self-effacement that distin- 
guishes Mr. Benny Kauff, nevertheless I would 
rather watch her and hear her than anyone else 
in her line of business. But even Frances 
White couldn’t save this thing. It was far be- 
yond salvation. There are two things in this 
world that I cannot ever hope to understand. 
One is why people go rowing in Central Park, 
and the other is just what it was that made 
William Rock get up iri front of a lot of people 
—mostly there on free tickets—and give an 
imitation of Richard Mansfield. Let’s not talk 
about it any more. 


ND there was “Follow the Girl.” Only 

the fact that I saw “The Love Mill’ last 

month prevents me from hailing “Follow the 
Girl” as the world’s worst show. 
Well, it’s all over now anyway. 
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One of the leading débutantes, feeling that there’s nothing 
strikingly original in doing Red Cross work or driving an 
ambulance, or personally conducting officers around our great 
and wicked city, has released a man for the front and at the 
same time poured herself into a uniform by taking the position 
of doorman in one of the hotels where all the ordnance, quarter- 
master’s and intelligence department officers rest after their 
hard-fought battles. Her war work is of the most strenuous 
kind; she is simply worn out from returning salutes all day 
long. Her uniform is so impressive that every one is under the 
impression that she must be at the least a Brigadier-General 










. VANITY FAIR 


_The war work of Miss Lucille de Luxe, 
now playing the title réle in that over. 
intimate musical comedy, “The Lingerie 
Girl,” is something which her press agent 
just can’t praise highly enough. She js 
here shown in one of her most recent 
activities—offering her services to the 
Woman’s National League for the Promo. 
tion of Clean Fun among Our Boys. Mis; 
de Luxe is gencrously volunteering her aig 
in the League’s big drive for Sunday 
Nights of Song in all the training camps, 
She says her new songs ought to go 
strong—they got her arrested in Boston 


Woman’s War Work 


Is Never Done 


All the Heroism Has Not Been Cornered by the Lads in Khaki 


= 





Conclusively Proved by FISH 





Many of our most enterprising women have gone right 
in for secret service—so called, as anyone will only too 
gladly tell you, because’s it’s no se¢ret and of no service, 
They are out after enemy aliens who may be playing “I 
spy,” that favorite German indoor sport. Most of these 
intrepid spy-hounds are devoting themselves to the 
beauty parlors; beauty specialists are always open to 
suspicion,—they know too many secrets, anyway. 
With undeviating devotion to the cause, these noble 
seekers after truth spend hours in being marcelled, just 
to see if they can get something on the marceller 
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Typical scene; any afternoon, in any woman’s club 
since all the feminine war workers have decided that 
in uniform there is strength. It’s come to the point 
where, if a woman wears citizen’s clothes, she feels 
like a conscientious objector. This touching little 
scene shows the arrival of a Camp Upton lieutenant 
—upper left hand corner of picture—in town on his 
bi-weekly furlough, who just dropped in to have a 
cigarette with his aunt. He feels that somehow he 
has mixed up his addresses, and has walked into a 
rehearsal for the patriotic finale in the new Follies 


Perhaps the noblest of all those who work for the 
war are the brave souls who play bridge for charity’s 
sake. No one who has never had the experience can 
realize their sufferings; their deeds are more to be 
pitied than censored. A charity bridge is the lowest 
form of human intercourse. All the proceeds go to 
the Society for the Distribution of Button-Hooks 
among the Destitute Ukrainians, and the prizes con- 
sist of globes of goldfish, gilded shoe-trees, and hand- 
painted tops for knitting needles. No charity bridg: 
table is complete without its post-mortem fiend—the 
scourge who wants to know, after every hand, just 
what you were doing with your ace, and why you 
didn’t lead clubs, and all the other trick questions 





VANITY FAR 


Beatrice Beckley—Mrs. James K. Hackett 


Who, as the Wife in “Why Marry?”, Has Scored a Genuine Artistic Success on Broadway 
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Minsk, and the Split Pea Shortage 


The Difficulties of Bringing Foreign Events Into Our Breakfast Intercourse 


information in matters of the day. I do 
not mean to say that I could go on the 
yaudeville stage blindfolded while my wife 
toured the audience for questions on current 
events and answer them as fast as she might 
relay them to me, but I can clear about two 
issues of The New Republic a month without 
knocking over more than a third of the hurdles, 
and I have already got as far as the article on 
“The Franchise in Moldavia: Should It Be 
Extended?” in last February’s Yale Review. 
This is not offered as a boast, but merely to 
show what I mean when I say that, to the 
naked eye, I am what might be called (and I 
lay no claim to originality for the phrase) “a 
well-informed man.” 

That is, I am well-informed during the day. 
Going in town on the train in the morning I 
discuss with Mergleson the disposition of Rus- 
sia, the future of Siberia, and figure out, to 
within a couple of thousand nevskys, the proba- 
ble grain supply available to Germany in the 
district about Ekaterinoslav. I concede that 
he may be right in saying that the possession 
of Odessa will compensate for the combined 
loss of the spring crop of salsify in Livonia 
and Kovno. But, in making what seems to be 
a concession on this point, I am only saving up 
my trump card for the end, when I ask him if 
he has taken into consideration the barge canal 
which connects Groben and Kharkov, and 
which, except during the rainy season, is al- 
most entirely dry and therefore useless as an 
artery of trade. 


A a rule, I pride myself on my general 


T this, his face falls, and he admits that 

his whole case is made to look silly. But 

I take my victory quietly and try to make it 

easier for him by suggesting that, after all, 

the new congress of soviets on April 30th may 
change the whole aspect of affairs. 

At luncheon, I oppose, with considerable 
heat, Whortenby’s contention that the aims of 
the English Labor Party are, in effect, the same 
as those proposed by the Socialist member of 
the Swedish Storthing, which were so vehe- 
mently repudiated by the radical wing of the 
Rigsdag. I maintain that the Swedish Storth- 
ing is no more a democratic body than is the 
Prussian Landtag. One word leads to an- 
other, and I neglect my baba au rhum in my 
eagerness to point out that Socialism has fallen 
down on the job, especially in the Rhine states. 

And on the way home, the news that Bes- 
sarabia is to be partitioned for the benefit of 
Roumania, leads me to run the risk of in- 
curring McWooden’s displeasure by making it 
perfectly clear to him that I consider the 
Balkan problem in its infancy, and that, even 
after affairs in Northern Europe have been ad- 
justed, I look for continued hostilities in the 
Balkan peninsula for five or ten years to come. 
And I show him why. 


HIS, as I have said, is during the day, 

when I am dealing with men who take it 
for granted that I know what I am talking 
about. Unfortunately, Melisande, my wife, 
while believing implicitly that I am a good 
man and incapable of arson and things like 
that, has never had it sufficiently brought home 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


to her that I am a man to whom the world is 
an open book. She knows that, as a furnace- 
tender, I have my limitations. She has seen 
me trying to fix an electric bell, and she knows 
the worst. She has heard my non-commital 
replies to little Walter’s queries concerning his 
home-work in algebra. 

Consequently, when I mention Ekaterinoslav 
and its probable fate, she concedes that I am 
skilled in pronunciation but wants to know 
more definitely on what grounds I base my 
authority in these matters. To lapse into the 
colloquialism of modern diplomatic language, 
she inquires pointedly, ‘““May I not, perhaps, 
hope that you will tell me where you get that 
stuff ?” 

Now, strangely enough, this confuses me. 
The woman has no imagination. She does not 
seem to understand that, in international poli- 
tics, opinions need not necessarily be founded 
on a pedantic acquaintance with minutie. 

For instance, when I mention the accepted 
fact that Minsk is likely to furnish the key 
to the whole split-pea shortage for Germany, 
she discounts this tremendous phase of the sub- 
ject with the irrelevant question: 

“Where is Minsk?” 

Isn’t that like a woman? In the midst of 
a world-war, when dynasties are being made 
and unmade, when democracy stands resolute 
on the eve of its greatest victory since The 
Masses was barred from the mails, she asks: 

“Where is Minsk?” 


OW, unfortunately, The New Republic 

doesn’t print maps. They have printed 
charcoal impressions of the Russian bear in 
cartoon form, but you can’t locate Minsk on 
the Russian bear unless you know all about 
bears and their relation to the map of Russia. 
Consequently, as I read about Kovno and 
Kharkov and Chernigov Center, I locate them 
mentally somewhere in that ridiculous expanse 
between the Black and Baltic Seas, and let it 
go at that. I try not to set my heart on any 
one location for any one town, because then, 
if later developments prove that it could not 
possibly be there, it is not so much of a wrench 
to shift and fix it where it ought to be. 

It seems rather unfair, though, that the 
readers of The New Republic should have to 
hunt down their own vital points” and “‘strate- 
gic centers” on a map which may be in the 
next room or down the street in the public 
library, while the editors probably have one 
hanging right over the pool-table in the sanc- 
tum. I myself could work up a fairly signifi- 
cant article on any situation at all if I had a 
map in front of me and knew that the other 
fellow would have to get up and go to a lot 
of trouble to check up on my statements. 

However, that is neither here nor in Ekater- 
inoslav. Suffice it to say that, when confronted 
with the question, ‘Where is Minsk?”, I am 
at a disadvantage. 

So I repeat, as if surprised at the question, 
“Minsk ?” 

This gains me but little time, and is more 
or less transparent as a subterfuge. So I am 
forced to follow it up with: 

“Why, my dear, Minsk is the very nerve 
center of the whole split-pea region. Take 


Minsk away and you remove the base of the 
entire supply. Take Minsk away and—” 

“T know -all that,” says the Slave to Facts, 
“but where is Minsk? Is it north or south, 
and what is it near? Who lives there, and 
how do they stand it? That’s what I want 
to know.” 

You can imagine how hopeless it is to try 
to talk to a person like that. Nothing will do 
but that she must know just what she is talking 
about, down to the last detail. She can take 
nothing for granted. And when I tell her that 
“Minsk is along there in that group of places 
in Russia,” and that its inhabitants are proba- 
bly called “‘Minski,” she starts to shuffle the 
cards and asks whose deal it is. 


OW the Russian question is one to be set- 

tled in a big way. You have got to look 
at it broadly and, as the boys say, “in the 
large.” So long as you get it firmly in your 
mind from The New Republic that a great 
wrong has been done Livonia in allowing 
Allied capital to establish there a branch of 
the International Harvester Company, what 
earthly use is there in quibbling about where 
Livonia is and how many men there are on 
its Board of Aldermen? 

As I have often pointed out to her, it is the 
big things that count in this life. Rocke- 
feller, Vanderlip, Charles W. Morse,—why is 
it that these men have succeeded? (This is 
what I say to her.) It is because they dealt 
with the big items in their businesses and left 
the small details to their subordinates. And 
yet, when I come home and say that the Minsk 
Chamber of Commerce has voted to grant Ger- 
many concessions in East Minsk, she asks: 

“Where is Minsk?” 


O wonder that the world is so full of a 

number of things. It is just the same with 
matters of politics. I, personally, feel pretty 
strongly on the matter of the Prussian 
franchise. I don’t know what the general 
sentiment is in this country about it, but it 
seems to me that it is an extremely undemo- 
cratic system. I don’t like to think about it 
any more than I can help; it is too depress- 
ing. But, in these days, those of us who have 
astigmatism and fallen arches must ‘“‘do our 
bit” by thinking very hard on unpleasant 
things (I usually pick the half hour following 
a good dinner to do my disagreeable thinking) 
and I have been giving quite a lot of time to 
contemplation and discussion of the three-class 
system of voting in Prussia. I got the idea 
from an article in The Atlantic Monthly, which 
gave one the distinct impression that the Prus- 
sian state was not all that it should be. 


O, at the table one evening, I happened to 
mention that, to my mind, the three-class 
system just went to show how the German 
people have no voice in their Government. I 
should have known better than to bring up 
the subject. It is too complex for a woman’s 
mind. I realized as soon as I had spoken that 
Melisande would immediately organize a 
search party for the facts in the case. 
And, surely enough, down came the bouillon. 
cup, and she said (Continued on page 82) 
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“ALMS IN THE NAME OF ALLAH!”—A decoration designed by Sydney Joseph 


The Great Living Violinists 


A Long and Noble Musical Category—From Eugene Ysaye to Toscha Seidel 


ERE are fiddlers—in our very midst! 
H Count the great ones now in America. 
Try to count the crowds, patient under 
wind and weather, lined up of an afternoon 
before Carnegie Hall to hear one of them, or 
trailing compactly around the massive square 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in the same 
interest of a Sunday night. 

Our country, quickened to the mighty music 
of a world war, seems to be fiddle mad. The 
fiddler is a great magician—the bow his wand, 
the fiddle his incantation book. Great fiddlers 
are in our midst. 

Jascha Heifetz, known to a few here by dis- 
tant report in August, 1917, was a household 
word before the New Year. Nor is Jascha 
Heifetz the last—of whom the first is still 
Eugene Ysaye. 


SAYE, the giant of the violin; Ysaye, mas- 

ter of the “grand style” we none of us 
may define, but all may recognize; Ysaye, the 
Olympian; a mortal who can throw Jove’s 
thunderbolt. Ysaye is the mighty bridge that 
links the violinists of to-day to the violinists 
of the great past. A pupil of Vieuxtemps, who 
was in turn a pupil of de Bériot, who was the 
disciple, if not strictly the pupil, of Viotti, the 
“father of modern violin playing,” Ysaye thus 
stems directly from the great Italian violin 
school of the eighteenth century, the seed-pod 
of all subsequent fiddling. 

Rich is the legend that has grown around 
the name of Ysaye from the day when the old 
Vieuxtemps, dying at Mustapha in Algiers, 
murmured a last wish that his living ears might 
hear once more the E string of his favorite 
pupil. 

Perhaps. the most characteristic anecdote is 
from our own country. Twenty years ago the 
two great Belgian fiddlers, Eugéne Ysaye and 


By PITTS SANBORN 


César Thomson, happened to be touring this 
country, not together, but at one and the same 
time. And it further happened that the exi- 
gencies of the tours brought the two virtuosi at 
one and the same time to the same small west- 
ern city and to the same small western hotel. 
A reporter from the local newspaper was sent to 
interview Ysaye. Now, much had been writ- 
ten the country over about the two great men, 
and many and erudite had been the disserta- 
tions on the esoteric subject of violin technique. 
To close the interview with the proper flourish, 
the reporter ventured on the quicksands of that 
fascinating and dangerous topic. 

“Oh, don’t come to me about technique,” said 
the master urbanely, as he dismissed his young 
interlocutor. ‘Why don’t you talk to César 
Thomson about that? He’s stopping in this 
hotel and he is the greatest living master of 
violin technique.” 

As, ruminating this advice, the young man 
was descending the stairs, he suddenly heard 
the voice of the master booming from the land- 
ing above: “But, my young man, I give you 
leave to say this: that the greatest violinist 
that ever played without technique is Eugene 
Ysaye.” 


HE master must have chuckled to himself 

as he launched this ultimatum, for the fact 
is he has always possessed a very great tech- 
nique, even if it has not invariably been ap- 
parent. Let us not forget that the young Ysaye 
was expert in the tight-rope antics of Paganini, 
in whose dizzy intricacies we marvel at Kube- 
lik and Heifetz. Indeed, he gave Paganini 
programmes. And the Ysaye we know has 


solved the technical problems of the concertos 
of Tschaikowsky and of Brahms, the latter 
written “against the violin,” whose musical 
contents were for his great technique and 


towering musicianship a very easy matter. 

Ysaye is the last man who can make a 
Vieuxtemps concerto sound as if Beethoven 
wrote it, and, in the Beethoven concerto, his 
nobility, his poetry, his profundity of feeling 
are incomparable. Kreisler is sometimes cy- 
clonic in the final rondo; with Ysaye it is the 
procession of the universe marching on its 
starry course. 

A Belgian, father of five sons and daughters, 
Ysaye knows well the meaning of Prussian 
warfare. Here in America he plays less than 
of old, but a former admirer hearing him after 
the lapse of years found that he still carves 
out the whole block of the classic sonatas and 
concertos, as he still stands monumental him- 
self like a block of his own carving. 


EXT to the old master in length of fame, 
among the violinists of our day, are Kreis- 
ler and Thibaud. Once an officer of the Aus- 
trian army, Fritz Kreisler has bowed to Ameri- 
can opinion and closed his fiddle case for the 
duration of the war. A genuinely romantic 
figure, Kreisler, as he faces an audience with 
something of the defiant pride of a jungle beast 
and a tone that combines a throb and a thrill. 
He has not the grand style of Ysaye or his 
majestic and elegant sweep of bow, but he has, 
besides accomplished musicianship, an intensl- 
ty and a verve that stir every audience. He 1s 
the best player of the Brahms concerto Amer- 
ica has perhaps ever heard. He will probably 
be remembered here, by the greatest number 
of his auditors, for his incomparable playing 
of Dvorak’s “‘Humoresque.” 

Jacques. Thibaud, a soldier of France, has 
the supreme elegance of the French school, with 
warmth, too, and vivacity, and he alone among 
the younger men has something of the grand 
style of Ysaye. Of (Continued on page 98) 
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Poems of a Moment 


I Was Sorry 


. were gay and charmingly youthful 
over that cocktail we had together 

In the little French café: 

Afterwards, I listened, many days, to your 
entreaties; 

Your musical love-making, 

Caught in charming bow-knots with its for- 
eign phrases. 

Your eyes burned with warm lights as we 
sipped our many colored cordials. 

One afternoon I consented to sail away 
with you 

To your own country. 

That same day, I met your wife! 

She was fat and ungainly. 

From the tones in her voice I knew that she 
loved you. 

I was sorry for you, 

And for her. 

But, most of all, I was sorry for myself. 
* * * * * * 


I hated to be part of a moving picture 


drama. 
My Old Home 
HOSE almost forgotten memories of the 
past! 
Those warm, clasped hands—nearly ten- 
der! 


By PEGGY BAIRD JOHNS 


Those lips, redder than the berries of 
night-shade, 

And as full of danger. 

Long evenings, with you in my arms, 

Always with you in my thoughts. 

Thoughts, momentarily taking shape 

In the gesture of a hand, 

The expression of a pair of eyes: 

Soft, tender, or passionate touches; 

The sense of nearness, either in a crowded 
street or a gold-white ball-room, 

Or merely a low laugh— 

Trickling lightly through my dreams, 


Dreamland 


cy dark night we crept together 
To the top of the Palisades; 
Dreamily looked down at _ the 
splotches of water, 
At the dots of lights twinkling from boats— 
Red, blue and gold. 


Dancing on the far-shore hills were electric 


dark 


sign-boards 

Inviting wanderers to “Dreamland”. 

We laughed, 

For we, too, were filled with wonder 
dreams. 


Suddenly, a rocket shot up in the air; 

Myriads of jewels popped out of the black- 
ness of the sky 

Hazily dropping to the molten water. 


Was it the beauty of the falling lights that 
touched us? 

In a moment, you clasped my hand, 

But didn’t kiss me! 


Bal Masqué 
M°sic played fitfully by a colored band. 


Lights lingered gloriously on languor- 
ous dancers. 
Costumes were fantastic, voluptuous and 


gay. 

Columbines, Knights, Beggars and Cleo- 
patras, were laughingly melded 
together. 

I danced and danced in your arms: 

Slowly, then more swiftly. 

It was as if the music were running like 
wine beneath my skin. 

You had red hair and wore a soldier’s 
uniform! 

Laughing, you said [ was a mere baby; 

Clasping me closer, closer, 

As we danced. 


From the window of a taxi we saw the 
dawn break. 

I remember you carried me up four flights 
of stairs, 

And kissed me good-by at the door of my 
bed-room. 


General Smuts, Statesman of the Hour 


Great Britain’s Former Foe as an Interpreter of the Aims of the Allies in the War 


HE two most brilliant figures brought 

into prominence in the British Empire by 

the war are Earl Reading, a Jew, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, now Special Am- 
bassador at Washington, and General Jan 
Christian Smuts, a Boer, Minister of Defence 
for the Union of South Africa, at present serv- 
ing as the South African representative in the 
Imperial War Cabinet, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1917. 

It was as a foe of Great Britain that Smuts 
won his spurs as a skilful soldier in the Boer 
War: it was as a friend of Great Britain, and 
as commander of the forces in British East 
Africa, in 1916-17, when he cleared out the 
Germans, that he won the rank ef Honorary 
Lieutenant General in the British Army, and 
a leading place among the directors of the 
Allies. 

After a distinguished course at Cambridge 
University, when he got a double first in Law, 
young Smuts joined the Cape Town Bar, and 
made his mark at once, becoming State At- 
torney of the South African Republic in 1898. 
He was in command of the Republican forces 
in Cape Colony in 1901, and became Colonial 
Secretary of the Transvaal in 1907. He is 
now a King’s Counsel, a member of the Privy 
Council, and is an honorary Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


3 Spite of the subtlety of Balfour, the suavity 
of Asquith and the popular qualities of 
Lloyd George, General Smuts is now recog- 
nized as the ablest speaker in England. It 


dcesn’t matter what sort of an audience he has, 
from a gathering of miners in Wales to a hall 
full of celebrities in London, he does not have 
to change his manner or his methods, and is as 





Lieut. Gen. The Rt. Hon. Jan C. Smuts, P.C., K.C., M.L.A. 


successful with one sort of a crowd as any 
other. Of all the statesmen on the British 
side he is, by all odds, the most lucid in ex- 
pounding the philosophy of the Great War. 
So deeply has he impressed his personality on 
the public at large that he has completely 
superseded Lord Rosebery in his old réle of 
disinterested spokesman of the British Em- 
pire, as they used to describe the former 
Premier. 


ENERAL SMUTS has had the courage to 

tell the English the mistakes they made 
before the War, and in the War. He is a 
deadly enemy of militarism, in spite of the 
fact that he is a great soldier. In answer to the 
question, “What are we fighting for?” he re- 
plied that it was necessary to get it into the 
head of Prussia that, if it took four years, or 
five years, she would lose every bit of country 
that she had occupied. ‘The “war map” would 
have to be smashed in the interest of justice. 
The “moral issue” as formulated by America, 
the nation which had nothing to gain, was the 
only issue worth considering. 

General Smuts is ‘in his own person, and 
in what he stands for, a symbol of the new 
spirit of the free nations, as opposed to the 
old spirit of the Central Powers. He is as 
insistent as President Wilson himself on the 
rights of the small nations, and on the neces- 
sity of undoing whatever wrong or oppression 
has been wrought on them no matter what the 
cost may be to the United States, France, 
England and their allies. 
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COL. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


Because he comes from a family that 
is doing just about double its bit in 
our little altercation with Germany; 
because, as an inventor, he has three 
useful inventions to his credit; because 
we have no better or more enthusiastic 
yachtsman in America; because he has, 
for thirteen years, been an indefatigable 
worker in the National Guard; because 
he and his son have been on the job 
and in khaki since America entered 
the War; and finally because, as Col- 
onel of the 102nd Engineers, he has 
done yeoman service in directing the 
myriad activities of his regiment 





CHARLES CARYL COLEMAN AND 
ELIHU VEDDER 


Because they are American painters of high dis- 
tinction; because they are both of them eighty 
years old, and have remained for upwards of fifty 
years the closest kind of friends; because, in art, 
they both put romance before realism; because 
they have for half a century loved Italy so deeply 
that they have lived in that country continuously 
—ceither in Rome or in Capri; but, finally, because, 
notwithstanding their long residence abroad, they 
are each of them, to this day, the most enthusi- 
astic and patriotic sort of Americans imaginable 
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LT. GEN. SIR ARTHUR CURRIE 


Because he gave up selling real estate 
in Vancouver to help acquire real es- 
tate in Flanders; bécause he was 
knighted on the field of battle at Al- 
bert; because the French have deco- 
rated him with the legion of honor; 
because he has been in command of 
the entire Canadian army corps in 
Flanders; but chiefly because, with all 
the serious matters he has to engage 
his attention, he is still an ardent 
baseball fan and sees that the news of 
the big league games is promptly 
circulated among his men at the front 


GUY LOWELL 


Because he is one of our best archi- 
tects; because he designed a circular 
court house which New York will some 
day be sensible enough to erect; be- 
cause he is one of the cleverest ama- 
teur sailors in this country; because hs 
is a hephew of the president of Harvard 
College; because he controls and di- 
rects the largest astronomical observa- 
tory in the United States; but mainly 
because, as Chief of the American Am- 
bulance Service in Italy, he has ren- 
dered such conspicuous service that two 
medals for valor have been conferred 
upon him by the Italian Government 
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The Darling of the Dogs 


Some Account of Her Brave Alaskan Malamutes which Have Won the Croix de Guerre 


of Nome, Alaska, who has sold many 
dogs to the French Government, and 
recently received the War Cross bestowed on 
these dogs for services at the front, takes genu- 
ine pleasure in the sobriquet “The Darling of 
the Dogs,’"—which friends in jest have given 
her. Mrs. Darling, who became interested in 
the dogs of the North when she went to 
Nome ten years ago, now has her reward for 
confidence in the dogs’ ability to‘-make good 
in the face of harrowing obstacles. 
“Scotty” Allan, who is known as 
the best dog man in the North, was, 
and is, secretary of the company of 
which Mr. Darling is president. It 
was natural, therefore, that Mrs. Darl- 
ing should realize all that the faithful 
service of dogs meant to Alaska. 
When the Nome Kennel Club estab- 
lished the wonderful long distance dog 
races, She was greatly interested and, 
at her husband’s suggestion, became 
joint owner with “Scotty” Allan of a 
kennel of racing dogs. Scotty has 
driven in eight of the four hundred 
and eight mile races, and was never 
“out of the money,”—having won the 
first place three times, second place 
three times and third place twice,—a 
record that has not been equalled by 
any other man in the North. 


Me ESTHER BIRDSALL DARLING, 


T was obvious therefore, that when 
René Haas, a mining engineer and 
reserve officer in the French army, had 
called his government’s attention to 
the services of which Alaska dogs 
were capable, Mrs. Darling should 
stand ready with her intelligent ani- 
mals to help the Allies’ causes. And 
when Lieutenant Haas was commis- 
sioned to select dogs for service in the 
Alps, he was offered the best of which 
the Darling-Allan kennels could boast. 
They were choice of breeding; twenty- 
five of the fastest and youngest dogs 
of the kennels. 

Backed enthusiastically by Captain Moufflet, 
who had visited Alaska and seen the records 
made by Alaska sled dogs, Lieutenant Haas 
interested his superior officers and was ordered 
to go to Nome to buy a hundred or’ more dogs 
suited for the proposed duties in the Vosges. 
“Scotty” Allan was persuaded to go to France 
with the dog contingent and, by the addition 
of dogs from Canada and Labrador, he and 
the Lieutenant finally had an aggregation of 
more than 450 animals. These were success- 
fully delivered at the front. They have ren- 
dered valiant service. Many of these Nome 
dogs have proved the value of their training, 
and accomplished wonderful things. 


& 


ACK of the War medal, awarded to Mrs. 
Darling’s dogs, is the dramatic story of 

the part the Alaskan Malamutes are playing in 
the war in France:—how they are constantly 
Meeting emergencies under the most severe 
weather conditions, and rendering invaluable 
service in helping to drive the Hun from 
French soil. Many times honorary mention of 


By AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


the Nome dog; was sent from headquarters to 
Alaska. The Croix de Guerre was awarded 
for services which were but an incident in 
their war duties :—an incident, however, which 
will live in canine history. 

From a lonely outpost in the French Alps 
came an urgent call to the nearest headquarters, 
hundreds of miles away, for ammunition. The 
supply at the isolated post was about exhausted, 
and the situation was assuming a grave aspect. 
To hold the ground against the heavy fire of 
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Mrs. Esther Birdsall Darling, known to Alaska 
as The Darling of the Dogs, and three of her 
Alaskan Malamutes, which have won the French 
War Cross for valiant service in the Vosges 


the enemy, demanded an immediate replenish- 
ment of shells. It was in the dead of last 
winter. A terrific blizzard was raging and the 
trails were bad and dangerous. Trucks or 
horses were helpless in the emergency and it 
fell to Alaska’s heroes of the war—the sturdy 
Malamutes—to save the day. 


Geet ao ake HAAS, in charge of the 
dogs, immediately made preparations for 
the perilous journey. Sleds were loaded with 
ammunition and the Malamutes fell into their 
harness. There were ringing shouts, a crack 
of the whip, and the dogs darted off for the 
outpost. For four days and nights they main- 
tained a steady pace, winding up precipitous 
mountain sides on narrow trails, or plowing 
through vast expanses of snow-steeped lands. 
During the greater part of the trip they were 
under shell fire from the enemy, but they went 


on, determined and unafraid. Their experi- 
ences as racing dogs in the frozen North had 
taught them to recognize no odds. Victory 
was the only consideration. 

Just at the break of dawn, on the fifth day 
of the trip, they reached the outpost. Their 
arrival was in the nick of time, for the am- 
munition was completely exhausted. As the 
heroic dogs drew up to the post—victors in the 
race against the battling elements and the shells 
of the enemy—they were cheered to the echo. 
The cheers meant nothing to them, nor 
did the Croix de Guerre. But victory 
did. For the Malamute glories in his 
victories, and mourns defeat. This is 
a pronounced trait in the Alaska 
Sweepstakes, the annual racing clas- 
sic of the North, which is retained by 
these dogs in the war. 

The story of the service the Alaskan 
Malamute is rendering democracy is 
but one of the many of heroism and 
valor that mark their daily work. The 
medal-winning teams are among the 
most valuable “in the service” in any 
of the warring countries. Paintings 
of the dogs are to hang in the War 
Department and in the Museum of 
War at Paris. 


Fe the outside world, Mrs. Darling 
is known as an author of human 
interest stories of the North. To 
Alaska she is known as the best friend 
that dogs ever had. She watches the 
movements, as best she can, of her old 
pets. In the rigors of war they may 
miss her pats and kind words, but her 
sympathies follow them into the thick 
of the battle. The Malamute dogs 
have become the spirit of her life. She 
admires them for their strong traits of 
heroism and for their devotion. Mrs. 
Darling gives much credit to Lieuten- 
ant Haas for having recognized the 
capabilities of the Alaskan Mala- 
mutes, and for bringing them to the 
attention of his superiors. Lieutenant 
Haas says that the Nome dogs, particularly the 
descendants of ‘Baldy of Nome” and other dis- 
tinguished members of Mrs. Darling’s racing 
teams, are dogs with a “‘college education” that 
has made them marvellous leaders. 

Just now Mr. and Mrs. Darling are at their 
Berkeley, California, home, where “Old Baldy,” 
hero of Mrs. Darling’s book and one of the 
greatest racing dogs in Alaskan history, is en- 
joying his old age. He was pensioned more 
than a year ago, when “Scotty” Allan took 
him down to the Darlings’ California home, 
and he has now developed into a city dog, with 
decided city tastes, including ice cream and 
baseball games. ‘‘Joe,” another distinguished 
dog from the Darling-Allan kennels, recently 
returned from the Stefansson expedition. He 
has been awarded a pension and is on his way 
to join “Old Baldy.” Old age holds no hor- 
rors for Mrs. Darling’s dogs. Her faith in 
them has been fully justified. The Nome dogs 
will go down in history as having played a 
valiant part when the call of war proved their 
courage and endurance. 
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“The Thin, Fine Tracery of Spring” 


One of the Marion Morgan Dancers, in an Outdoor Setting, Posed Especially for Vanity Fair 
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How to Know the Glossies 
A Further Account of Their Peculiarities of Habit and Habitat 


N the last— 

i] April—issue of 
Vanity Fair (if 

you haven’t put a 
one-cent stamp on 
it and handed same 
to any postal em- 
ployee, you can see 
for yourself) 1 
tried to tell just 
what a Glossy was. 
Any person whose 
speech, shoes, 
words, manners, 
and _ finger - nails 
are just a little too 
polished,—any one 
who, in deportment, 
viewpoint, and 
mode of living is a 
little more refined 
than is quite neces- 
sary — that person 
is a Glossy. 

Really, it’s simply staggering to learn how 
many of our readers are related to a Glossy. 
From the letters that Vanity Fair has received, 
it seems that almost everybody has had at least 
one Glossy in his life. And as for the num- 
bers of poor wretches who have married Glos- 
sies—well, it’s really no wonder that there’s a 
divorce granted every ten minutes, or every 
ten marriages, or whatever the statistics are. 

There are some, however, who are still in 
doubt as to the Glossyism of several cases they 
have in mind. The suspects seem to fall under 
the general heading of Glossies; they do every- 
thing, say everything, and wear everything in 
a slightly more refined way than is absolutely 
essential. But, though the suljects respond 
readily to many of the tests, they have certain 
additional peculiarities of conversation, man- 
ner, and habitat. Of course, these character- 
istics may be but further proofs of their Glossy- 
ism, but there is room for doubt. It really isn’t 
fair to damn them without being absolutely 
certain of their guilt. Therefore, conscientious 
seekers after Glossies have asked for further 
data on the enthralling subject. 


—— 


“When forced by circum- 
stances to use an uncovered 
telephone, the female Glossy 
always does so with a feel- 
ing of outraged delicacy’ 


- you will listen carefully to the suspect’s 
conversation, you will find out the truth 
about him. Sooner or later, Glossyism will 
leak out in talk. It isn’t just the vocabulary 
employed—it’s the subject of conversation. All 
Glossies talk about the same things. They 
have a series of impeccable subjects upon which 
they always discourse. Perhaps the favorite 
topic of conversation is the absorbing one of 
their gentle birth and breeding. It is a sub- 
ject of which they seem never to tire. They 
talk continually of the importance and re- 
Spectability of the family from which they 
sprang. They dilate upon the advantages of 
the high caste which they enjoy, and they make 
Mahy opportunities to bring in references to 
their family and their flawless breeding. It is 
almost as if they feared you would not notice 
their high caste unless it were constantly 
brought to your attention. 

: But they go even farther than mere words, 
in this instance. They conclusively prove their 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


aristocracy by the pitying tolerance with which 
they treat those of less exalted station, and by 
their manner toward what they royally term 
“the lower classes,”—-a manner which is clev- 
erly patterned on that of the lord of a domain 
toward his vassals. 

Another of the Glossies’ favorite topics of 
conversation is the absorbing one of their sense 
of humor,—for, despite their undeviating for- 
mality, let it not be thought that the Glossies 
have no sense of humor. Indeed they have— 
they tell you so, often. Frequently, in fact, 
they lay the thing right before you; they ask 
you, as man to man, how would they ever get 
along without it. They impress upon you how 
they never fail to see the funny side of things, 
how they always get the point of every passing 
joke. Yet their unfailing gentility makes them 
draw nice distinctions in their appreciation of 
the humorous. They greet with a cold stare 
any remark that might possibly be judged “off 
color,” and if anything is said which seems 
rather questionable, they look furtively around 
to see if the right people are laughing at it, be- 
fore they give it their sanction with an uncer- 
tain smile. In Charlie Chaplin, of course, they 
can see nothing but vulgarity. They proudly 
relate how they always make a point of sweep- 
ing disdainfully from the theatre when his pic- 
ture is flashed on the screen. 


HE manner of the true Glossies is unmis- 

takable. There is a sort of timidity about 
them that is almost pathetic. They live in a 
state of constant terror. They are always in 
dread of doing something that the best people 
aren’t doing, of going some place that isn’t 
quite refined, of being forced to associate with 
common people. They never dare venture into 
places that have not the exquisite distinction of 
being “exclusive,” no matter how interesting 
those places may be. ‘Suppose someone should 
see us there,”’ they say, in voices hushed with 
terror, and they shudder at the horrid thought. 
In fact, the Glossies never really draw a free 
breath. They live in hourly dread of doing 
something wrong, of having the bloom of gen- 
tility rubbed from them. They are never wholly 
at ease; indeed, their manner is slightly sug- 
gestive of that of one wanted by the police. 

All doubt as to the Glossyism of any suspect 
may immediately be dispelled by visiting his 
home. (You remember, of course, that a Glossy 
would never think of referring to his house as 
anything but his “home.” It gives a large, even 
a sort of institutional, sound, that he considers 
highly desirable.) If you can just manage to 
get into the suspect’s house, you will know the 
whole truth about him. 

Only the most refined and ornate articles of 
decoration are permitted to occupy space in the 
Glossy’s dwelling place. Nothing obtrusively 
or offensively utilitarian is ever allowed to 
show its plain face. A telephone, for instance, 
—the Glossy couldn’t endure the sight of a bare 
telephone; it must be chastely hidden beneath 
the spreading skirts of an elaborately costumed 
china lady. When forced by circumstances to 
use an uncovered telephone, the female Glossy 
always does so with a feeling of outraged deli- 
cacy. Neither is a plain, ordinary, vulgar ball 
of string to be thought of; it must form the 


‘shamefacedly around in dark corners. 


waist portion of a highly colored, extremely 
decorative figure of a young woman, perhaps 
a foot tall, done in painted wood. 


HE Glossies’ highly cultivated art sense is 

almost startlingly apparent in the decora- 
tion of their homes. In art, of course, their 
standards are of the highest. As a general thing, 
their pure vision can see nothing in the nude 
but its clotheslessness. Yet they are nothing if 
not broad-minded—you know that because they 
tell you so themselves. They say that they can 
appreciate art—they always talk about art in 
the concrete—and that those things are differ- 
ent when you look at them from the standpoint 
of art. Therefore, in their houses, dangerously 
curved nude ladies of gilded bronze bearing 
bunches of electrically lighted grapes stand 
Every 
Glossy is greatly addicted to book-ends— 
those Glossiest of all articles of furniture—in 
designs of smaller and recumbent nude ladies, 
also highly gilded, with the title ““Day-dreams” 
carved deep in the gilt. 

The pictures are particularly indicative of.a 
pure taste. The Glossies love pictures; they 
say that nothing makes a room so cheerful and 
homelike as a lot of good pictures on the walls. 
Their choice runs to the firmly established in 
art—a ‘Saint Cecilia” appropriately and inev- 
itably placed over the piano, a “Sir Galahad” 
on the opposite wall, a Watts’ “Hope” just 
above him, a “Girl with the Fan’? somewhere 
near that. These reproductions are liberally 
interspersed with large and shadow-boxed oils, 
landscapes, barnyard scenes, Turkish ladies, 
and inebriated monks -holding straw-covered 
bottles on high. The Glossy often remarks, in 
the patronizing accents of a true connoisseur, 
on his fondness for “oil paintings”; he feels 
that they convey a sense of prosperity and 
solidity which nothing else can give. 

The dining-room walls are invariably hung 
with portraits of deceased trout, and with like- 
nesses almost photographic in their perfection 
of halved watermelons, bunches of grapes, and 
over-turned baskets of strawberries. If there 
is a sportsman in the family, the dining-room 
walls bear proud record of his prowess—the re- 
mains of departed ducks, stuffed, mounted un-. 
comfortably head downward, and looking very 
dead indeed. In the bedrooms, the Glossies in- 
dulge their fondness for the moderns. There 
may be found framed reproductions of the best- 
known works of Harrison Fisher, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Penrhyn Stanlaws, and 
Clarence Underwood. 


hoe other decorations live up to the lofty 
standard set by the pictures. China orna- 
ments, invariably in pairs, are very prevalent, 
and artificial flowers; with their delicate bloom 
of dust, are everywhere. Extremely popular 
are flat bowls of lustre ware, of the Wilson 
dynasty, with small china birds perched ir- 
relevantly on the rims and clumps of synthetic 
cherry-blossoms springing suddenly from the 
middle. Artificial pond-lilies, which are also 
highly thought of, are given a touch of Belasco- 
like realism by being caused to float in bowls 
of natural water. On the piano is always 
placed one of those (Continued on page 89) 
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Nocturne 
By PETER SAVAGE 
Decoration by Sydney Joseph | 


TRAVERS les vieux jardins 
Dans les cristallins matins 
Et les soirs dorés, 
Nous nous sommes abandonnés. 


La main dans la main, 
Immobiles dans ces jardins— | 

Sans souci des longs demains ‘ 
Ni des années passées. i 


Pres du bassin, miroir pale 

Ou se penche le jour qui rale, 

Doucement agenouillés | 

Nous cbservons l’Amour rouillé. Nf 
. 


Tandis qu’au ciel pauvre et vert 
Se hisse lente la lune claire, 

Et que la mort passe chantant 
Dans les cris sinistres des paons. 
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On the Genius of Degas 


An Appreciation of His Art and the Nature cf His Artistic Influence 


somewhat loosely, to a great deal of mod- 
ern French art, and to art which, in one 
way or another, seems to attach itself to con- 
temporary names. Out of the great art of 
Manet, the serious art of Dégas, the exquisite 
art of Whistler, all, in such different ways, so 
modern, there has come into existence a new, 
very far from great or serious or really ex- 
quisite kind of art, which has expressed itself 
largely in the Courrier Frangais, the Gil Blas 
Illustré, and the posters. It comes into com- 
petition with the music halls; half contemptu- 
ously, it popularizes itself. It finds its own 
in the 18th century, so that Willette becomes 
a kind of witty Watteau of Montmartre; it 
juggles with iron bars and masses of shadow, 
like Lautrec. And, in its direct assault on the 
nerves, it pushes naughtiness to obscenity, de- 
grades observation into caricature, dexterity of 
line and handling being cultivated as one cul- 
tivates a particular, deadly botte in fencing. 
And this art, this art of the day and hour, 
competes not merely with the appeal and the 
popularity of the theatrical spectator, but di- 
rectly with theatrical methods, the methods of 
stage illusion. The art of the ballet counts 
for much; in the evolution of many favorite 
effects of contemporary drawing, and not mere- 
ly because Dégas has drawn dancers, with his 


[x epithet fin de siécle has been given, 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


reserved, essentially classical mastery of form. 
By its rapidity of flight within bounds, by its 
bird-like and flower-like caprice of color and 
mction, by that appeal to the imagination 
which comes from its silence (to which music 
is but like an accompanying shadow, so closely, 
so discreetly, does it follow the feet of the 
dancers), by its appeal to the eyes and to the 
senses, its adorable artificiality, the ballet has 
tempted almost every draughtsman, as the in- 
teriors of music-halls have also been singularly 
tempting, with their extraordinary tricks of 
light, their suddenness of gesture, their tri- 
umphant tinsel, their fantastic humanity. And 
pantomime, too, in the French and correct, 
rather than in the English and incorrect, sense 
of the word, has had its significant influence. 
In those pathetic gaieties of Willette, in the 
windy laughter of the frivolities of Chéret, it is 
the masquerades, the English clown or acrobat 
seen at the Folies-Bergére, painted people 
mimicking puppets, who have begotten this 
masquerading humanity of posters and illus- 
trated papers. And the point of view is the 
point of view of Pierrot— 


le subtil génie 

De sa malice infinie 

De poete-grimacier— 
(Verlaine’s “Pierrot Gamin.”) 


ie Rodin’s drawings there is little of the 
delicacy of beauty. And here, it would 
seem (if indeed accident did not enter so large- 
ly into the matter) that a point in sentiment 
had been reached in which the perverse ideal- 
ism of Baudelaire has disappeared, and a sim- 
pler kind of cynicism takes its place. In these 
astonishing drawings from the nude we see 
woman carried to a farther point of simplicity 
than even in Dégas: woman the animal; 
woman, in a strange sense, the idol. Not even 
the Japanese have simplified drawing to this 
illuminating scrawl of four lines, enclosing the 
whole mystery of the flesh. 

Dégas, also, has done something that neither 
the painter nor the draughtsman of Europe 
has ever done. He studies nature under the 
paint by which woman, after all, makes her- 
self more woman; the ensign of her trade, her 
flag as the enemy. He gets the nature of this 
artificial thing,—that the Japanese had in @ 
sense invented—and the skin underneath it, 
and the soul under the skin. Watteau and the 
Court painters have given us the dainty ex- 
terior charm of the masquerade, woman when 
she plays at being woman, among “lyres and 
flutes.” Dégas has done much more than this, 
with other elements in his pure design. The 
drawing of Dégas, setting itself new tasks, ex- 
ercises its technique (Continued on page 90) 
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New York Women as Voters 
They are Preparing Themselves for November 


their first ballots at the special elections 

held on March Sth to fill vacancies in the 
Seventh, Eighth, Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Congressional Districts, proved them- 
selves to be different from the men in one very 
significant particular,—for, of those who had 
registered, more than 91 per cent turned up at 
the polling places to do their duty. This is a 
much higher proportion than is ever scored in 
the case of the male sex. 

No credit is due to the masculine politicians 
for this result. Being quite in the dark as to 
what the women might do, the regular “states- 
men” politicians kept their hands off and 
trusted to luck. In the meantime the leaders 
of the New York City Woman Suffrage Party 
got very busy. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Charles L. Tiffany, the chairman of the Man- 
hattan Borough Branch; Miss Adelaide Stirl- 
ing, the Corresponding Secretary, and Mrs. 
John Blair, Secretary of the Woman Voters’ 
Council, plans were made to get out the vote. 
Classes for instructors were held by 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, at headquar- 
ters. These instructors, at small classes 
in one hundred Election Districts, gave 
practical demonstrations to the women 
on how to register and how to mark 
their ballots, while four large forum 
meetings were held to give the women 
and the candidates a chance to meet. 


Te women voters of New York, who cast 


N Election Day, Mrs. Tiffany, 
Mrs. Blair and their aids were 
all over the town in districts scattered 
between Coney Island and the Bronx. 
They took the place of the women who 
had nobody to look after small shops, 
or to mind their small children. The 
leaders could not have worked harder 
if they had been themselves aspirants 
to the House of Representatives, in- 
stead of being mere exponents of a 
principle. 

Many persons were very much 
afraid that the ladies, as soon as they 
got the vote, would flock by them- 
selves, nominate their own candidates, 
and start a sex war. But this was a 
false alarm. The Woman Suffrage 
Party of the City of New York is 
now a strictly non-partisan body. ‘It 
has no intention to nominate candi- 
dates of its own or to endorse any 
candidates. It announces that it will 
hot work for any party. It will not 
try to influence the vote of any woman. 
But what it is doing is this: it is try- 
Ing to spread information as to the 
machinery of the political system 
among all the women of the metropo- 
lis, working from headquarters in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond. Those who 
want to know have only to turn to 
the telephone book and get in touch 
with the experts who have all the 
necessary information. At the same 
time the organization is in favor of 
having every woman voter favor som2 
party. 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


N° pains are being spared to impress on all 
the women of New York the fact that 
next November it will be their individual duty 
to vote for a governor of the state, a repre- 
sentative in Congress, a state senator, an as- 
semblyman, and candidates for other impor- 
tant offices. They are invited to learn how 
elections are held in this state, and when; what 
are the legal regulations for voting; the gen- 
eral regulations for casting a ballot; to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the details of a sam- 
ple. ballot; to find out how candidates are 
nominated; what are the departments of the 
state government and of the city government, 
and to get some working knowledge of the laws 
as they apply to the throng and the difficult 
question of naturalization, which is all the 
more serious on account of the limitations in- 
troduced through our participation in the Great 
War, 

Hundreds of women, who used to go on the 
theory that their husbands, brothers and sweet- 
hearts knew everything about public affairs, 





PORTRAIT BY HENRY 8. GOODWIN 


THE GIRL WITH THE SHAWL 


This photograph, which has just reached America from Sweden, has 
recently received prizes in Europe, as well as high praise, in 
a Scandinavian journal, from no less a painter than Anders Zorn 


have had a rude shock since they obtained the 
suffrage. When they got down to details and 
wanted to learn from the famous lords of crea- 
tion about primaries and elections, about nomi- 
nations, about law-making, about party plat- 
forms and what they meant, they speedily made 
the surprising discovery that men who had 
been voting for years were often in a condition 
of hopeless ignorance, being in the habit of 
considering that they had done all that was 
requisite and necessary when they went into 
a booth on Election Day and marked their 
ballots with as little thought on the subject 
as possible. Indeed, they were content, for 
the most part, to leave all the details to the 
“practical politicians,” whose business it was 
to attend to such things. 

It was because so many of the new feminine 
voters were persistently curious about details 
and determined to know, that the Women 
Voters’ Council of the Woman Suffrage Party 
of the City of New York decided not to go 
out of business, but to turn itself into a sort 
of School of Political Science, with a 
special course for business women. 
Attention is also being paid to the 
relation of the voter to the President, 
to Congress and, through them, to the 
conduct of the war. 


HE local Democratic organization, 

popularly known as Tammany 
Hall, was the first to wake up to the 
new situation. It has decided that, 
after the next primary election, its 
New York County Committee shall 
contain an equal number of men and 
women members. In the meantime an 
Auxiliary County Committee is to be 
appointed to consist of as many women 
in each election district as there are 
now members of the County Commit- 
tee in that district. Women ,are also 
to be represented on the Executive 
Committee. The Republicans are pre- 
paring to follow suit. Plans are being 
made to change the club houses of the 
two great political parties so that they 
may be used by women voters. It is 
expected that the presence of the latter 
will have as beneficial an effect on 
these places as on the general condi- 
tion of voting places in the city, which 
the new element has already planned 
to reform into a condition of at least 
comparative decency. 

The most interesting thing about 
the situation is that a lot of the men 
will have to learn a lot of things if 
they don’t want to be put to open 
shame by the quicker and more alert 
sex. 

There was'a fear that the women 
might try to upset the State by favor- 
ing violent interference with the free- 
dom of the individual, that they might 
be for sudden measures, like Prohibi- 
tion. But confidence in their good 
judgment and clearness of vision is 
growing stronger every day, even 
among those who were most sceptical 
about doubling the electorate. 
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AMBROSE McEVOY 


An English painter of great 
popularity and renown. This 
is one of John’s so-called 
“natural” portraits. In it 
we are made to feel that the 
painter has merely placed 
before our eyes a human be- 
ing, naturally, simply, with- 
cut sham. If the theory of 
portrait painting that John 
lives up to seems a little un- 
intelligible to us it is merely 
because we have shut our- 
selves off from a true under- 
standing of it by the mass 
of highly artificial and con- 
ventionalized portraits with 
which we have deliberately, 
and for so long a time, 
chosen to surround ourselves 
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LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


A recent and widely discussed 
portrait by Augustus John. The 
technique is excessively simple 
and bold. Indeed, the subject 
is treated as if the artist had 
had only one thought in his 
mind—to express the sitter in 
the simplest, frankest and 
least stilted manner imaginable 





“HENRY” 
One of John’s admirable por- 
traits of children; treated, as 
will be seen, with a surprising 
simplicity and artistic candour 


Augustus John, Now-an Artist of War 


VANITY FAR 


LADY HOWARD DE 
WALDEN 


The wife of Baron Howard 
de Walden, one of the most 
picturesque figures in the ar- 
tistic and social life of Lon- 
don. This canvas is a mas- 
terpiece of what might be 
called “artistic omission.” 
We must not be prejudiced 
against it because of what 
has been omitted by the 
painter. We must judge it, 
rather, by what is there, not 
by what is absent; and this 
for the best of reasons—that 
the artist didn’t want what 
is absent to be there. And 
what an artist doesn’t want 
in his picture we should 
not want in it ourselves 


The Greatest British Romanticist Joins the Pictorial Staff of the British Government 


GREAT BRITAIN may well consider herself fortunate in having induced 
Augustus John to go to the front and make a series of drawings and 
lithographs depicting the British army’s activities in France. 
the twelfth on the impressive list of first rank English artists who have volun- 
teered their time, genius and energy to help—with their notable posters, drawings, 


John’s name makes 


etchings and lithographs—in stimulating the patriotism and enduring courage 
of the British public. Mr. John is, among artists, the great romanticist of our 
age. His art is charged with poetry and strange, half apprehended emotions. 
Romance is his artistic watchword: the evocation of emotion his unending quest 
There are well defined rumors to the effect that he will soon visit America. 
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“The bacchanalian revelry 
that the fiction magazines 
have led him to expect” 
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Bohemia Goes West 


The Greenwich Villagers Retreat Before the Inroads of Civilization 


ERHAPS you 
didn’t know that 
Washington 
Square is no longer on 
the map of Bohemia. 
The jaded thrill- 
hound from West End 
’ Avenue or Washington 
Heights, prowling in 
nocturnal search of the 
wild free life of Green- 
wich Village, learns 
from the policeman that 
it isn’t there any more; 
he will have to walk 
two blocks west. The 
tourist from the interior 
reaches the goal of his 
search, consults his 
Baedeker, and finds no 
evidence of the bacchanalian revelry that the 
fiction magazines have led him to expect. The 
recurrent flocks of middle-aged virgins from 
the Columbia University Summer school, who 
feel that one should know something about the 
sort of existence those people lead, repulsive 
as it is, in order to—well, to understand life, 
you know—these respectable ladies stare about 
them at the Arch, the Judson church, and the 
children playing about the fountain and won- 
der what there is about all this that can be so 
dreadful. No, they have made no mistake. 
This must be Washington Square; the sign on 
the lamp post says so. There is the statue of 
the Father of His Country, apparently posed 
after a hard night at Valley Forge; but where 
are the Bohemians? 


“The Greenwich Vil- 


lagers, like the Indi- 
ans, are moving West” 


(Dae melancholy answer is, They have gone 
4“ west, melancholy, because while taney have 
gone only two blocks west up to date, they are 
likely to keep on going for quite a while—in fact, 
until they reach the North River and there is 
nothing left but a leap into Jersey, rather than 
make which any authentic Bohemian would en- 
dure the penultimate infamy of going to work. 

Within the last few months the center of 
what the world in general knows as Green- 
wich Village, which is but a small part of the 
district to which that name properly belongs, 
has experienced a shift of the center of gravity. 
The life, if you want to call it that, which used 
to center around Washington Square, and 
which gave that sedate residential neighbor- 
hood a reputation not altogether appreciated 
by some of the old settlers on the northern side, 


By ELMER DAVIS 


has moved to Sheridan Square; and already 
the irresistible pressure which compelled this 
migration is at work again, getting ready to 
drive it still farther. The Villagers, like the 
Indians, are moving west before the inroads of 
civilization; and it is the melancholy irony of 
their situation that their own success is the 
cause of their downfall. 

The particular manifestation of modernity 
which is driving the Latin Quarter of New 
York away from its old centers may be gen- 
erally and impersonally described as real estate 
development; in the case of Greenwich Village 
this development is incarnate in the person of 
Vincent Pepe, whose office at the southwest 
corner of Washington Square may without in- 
accuracy be called a rescue home for fallen 
neighborhoods. From the standpoint of munic- 
ipal improvement, the standpoint of those lov- 
ers of old New York who like to see some, at 
least, of the pleasant residence streets of for- 
mer days preserved amid the spreading pla- 
teaus-of loft buildings devoted to the garment 
trade, he is one of the great benefactors of the 
city; but the Greenwich Village Bohemian sees 
him as the compeer of the German in Belgium, 
of the Turk in Armenia, of Genghis Khan. 


ND the Villagers may be alowed some irri- 
tation, for as soon as they have settled 
around a center—Washington Square yesterday, 
Sheridan Square to-day, perhaps the as yet un- 
heard-of Abingdon Square tomorrow—as soon 
as they have started their new cafés, and made 
their district famous by a few naughty dances 
and a well press-agented police raid; as soon 
as they are beginning to cash in on the pub- 
licity which brings tourists to their shops and 
cafés and jazz-band revels, then Pepe steps in 
and begins to develop the neighborhood. 

He knows, as do the Villagers, that Bo- 
hemia has an irresistible attraction for the in- 
curable bourgeois. Your stodgy member of the 
middle class has read all about the celebrated 
vie—if not in Murger, then in the evening 
papers which furnish occasional accounts of 
the doings in Greenwich Village. He may 


have heard it warbled tunefully in the opera. 


house; he has been taught to think of it as a 
place where nobody works, hence somewhat 
different from his office; where liquor is free— 
how unlike his haunts of refreshment, in these 
days of a rapidly vanishing stock!—where all 
women are young and beautiful, a condition 
which conceivably may not obtain at home. 
He goes down to dine in one of its restau- 


rants now and then, finding that the purchase 
of thirty-five cents’ worth of food for sixty 
cents is more profitable than the purchase of 
eighty cents’ worth of food for two dollars; 
and eventually the day comes when he and 
his wife, contemplating the mounting rents on 
the Upper West Side, wonder if it wouldn’t 
be delightful to live in that charming Bohemian 
quarter down in Greenwich Village. 


HE side streets ot Greenwich Village are 

built up, for the most part, with old houses 
of red brick,—two-story or three-story dwell- 
ings, survivals of the day when the region was 
a residential suburb of a less feverish New 
York. You can go down to the neighborhood 
of Sheridan Square or Washington Square and 
find a score and more of them which have been 
lately made over. And the case of any one is 
typical of them all. 

Regard, then, No. 28B Washington Place; 
three stories and basement. Rather shapely. 
but pathetically dilapidated; built of dingy red 
brick, with broken shutters hanging awry be- 
side the dingy windows; a flight of steps lead- 
ing up to a pair of dirty Ionic door-posts, 
behind which is a fine but battered old door 
topped by a neglected fanlight. Mrs. Harahan, 
who rents furnished rooms, leases the whole 
house—three stories and basement—for a thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

She makes little more than her living, even 
when the tenants pay; and this is a matter of 
some uncertainty. For they include Rodolfo 
Smith, who had a one-act 
play produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players, thereby 
gaining great fame in the 
Village; Mimi Perkins, who 
starred in his play, and who 
makes a precarious living 
out of the Sunday papers; 
Marcelle Rabinowitz, whose 
“Passage of the Red Sea” 
hung in Bruno’s Garret for 
a month, with no pur- 
chaser; the plutocratic Mu- 
setta Spingler, whose father 
pays her a modest subven- 
tion to stay away from her 
home in Salina, Kansas, 
where she brought undying 
shame on the family by 
smoking a cigarette at the 
Elks’ picnic; Leon Collins, 
(Continued on page 94) 
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FIGURE LEANING ON A 
TREE 


Some of the nudes of Nadelman, 
treated classically, have been 
shown in previous issues of this 
magazine. This is the frst 
mude study achieved by him in 
his so called modernist manner 





THE HOSTESS 


Nadelmen makes a point—and 
we think it a good one—that 
sculptors are altogether too 
wedded to a conventional and 
zatiquated manner in their 
work. They never succeed in 
getting the spirit of modern life 
in their work. Let them frankly 
break away from all tradition, 
he says. Let them show the 
humors and absurdities of the 
people around them, and show 
them, not according to tradi- 
tional or classical conventions, 
but, as far as the workmanship 
ard technique are concerned, in 
th: spirit of the time itself 


COURTeSY OF SCOTT & FOWLES 


THE SINGER 
This enchanting little figure is, 
like all the work shown on this 
page, about eighteen inches in 
height. It is carved—and with 
what simplicity and skill!—in 
wood. In it the artist has at- 
tempted to catch the humor, col- 
or, absurdity even, of a concert 
singer at a modern song recital. 
This profile view of the little 
figure does not do any sort of 
justice to the charm and humor 
of the original. In it we seem 
to catch the very breath and 
being of the singer—her formal 
pose, her self-consciousness, her 
unescapable note cf modernity 


TANGO 
This is the work which has of 
late aroused so much discussion 
in the newspapers. The sculp- 
tor’s defense of it has been that 
-medern life has a form, line, 
and color, just as important, as 
a subject for the sculptor, as the 
life of a bygone age. Why not, 
therefore, try to put down a 
plastic impression of it, however 
momentary, however ficeting? It 
is the defense of a Modernist, 
pleading for the Modern—not 
only in artistic technique, but 
in the selection cf his subject 


OU DEERE ICE SME aE 


Elie Nadelman, in a Modernist Mood 


O sculptor in America can be more serious, more classical, more strictly a 

child of the old Greeks, than Elie Nadelman. His chief fame has, of 
course, been scored as a neo-classicist, but, during the past few months, he 
has devoted a good deal of his attention to a type of work wholly unlike any- 
thing ever before achieved by him. Four examples of his work, in the vein 
which he is now developing, are reproduced on this page. Two of them were 
seen at the Ritz Sculpture Exhibition, and were the only works shown there that 


‘ 
aroused anything like real discussion. The group entitled “Tango,” which is 
shown here, was recently exhibited at the Penguin Show, along with the works 
of Arthur B. Davies, Robert Henri, George Bellows and a score or more of the 
leading figures in American art. “Tarigo” again stirred up an enormous amount 
of discussion, admiration, rage and misunderstanding. Henry McBride gave 
the group a whole column in the Sun. It should be stated that the figures 
in this vein of Nadelman’s are carved—with almost archaic simplicity—in wood. 
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Whose Paintings, at Auction, Now Outsell Those of Any Living Artist 


ago—on the tenth floor of a now an- 

cient hotel in Chelsea Village, there 
lived a struggling artist. He worked hard 
and conscientiously, but the great collectors 
and connoisseurs ignored him, or what was 
worse, said patronizingly kind things about 
him, because he was only an American ar- 
tist; and they pointed with pride to many 
great foreign names—Corot, Cazin, Dau- 
bigny, Maris, Israels, Mauve, Constable, 
Romney and Reynolds. But the people liked 
his pictures and bought them; and then one 
day—just twenty years ago—a great mer- 
chaiit prince purchased a little canvas by 
him and paid him three hundred dollars 
for it. ; 

After a time the “merchant prince” died, 
leaving a notable collection of pictures be- 
hind him, and his heirs held a great auction 
sale in the grand ball-room of New York’s 
most palatial hotel. The wealth of the coun- 
try flocked to it; as well as the lords and la- 
dies, the big collectors and connoisseurs and 
art dealers. 

Never was there a richer or more enthusi- 
astic gathering of the knowing ones. And 
the merchant prince’s Constable fetched 
$2,100, his Israels $3,000, his Cazin $4,500, 
his Mauve $5,000, his Corot $6,200, his 
Maris $6,800, his Romney $8,100, his 
Daubigny $8,200, his Gaurdi, $10,400— 
while the little canvas he had bought from 
the insignificant American painter was sold 
for the amazing figure of $15,600. 


()'e- upon a time—some thirty years 


FAIRY tale? Yes—but likewise a true 

story. The now ancient building is the 
Hotel Chelsea, at 222 West 23d Street, the 
then struggling artist is J. Francis Murphy, 
the merchant prince was the late George A. 
Hearn, whose collection has just been sold for 
three quarters of a million dollars. 

And as yet you have heard only the begin- 
ning and the end of the story; there is much in 
the middle almost as magical. 

In the first place, J. Fran- 
cis Murphy is a native Ameri- 
can—indigenous to the soil of 
the Empire State; born in it, 
living in it, painting it, ac- 
quiring his fame in it. He is 
unlike Whistler, Abbey and 
Sargent, in needing no for- 
eign soil or foreign acclaim 
for recognition. 

Oswego, N. Y., has the 
honor of being his birthplace; 
the date December 11, 1853. 

J. Francis Murphy is of 
Trish stock, and he admits 
that it’s the Irish in him that 
comes out in his paintings 
—the Irish expressing itself 
in terms of American land- 
scape. Glance but out of 
your car window travelling 
anywhere here in the East 
and it is ten to one you will 





Bernese 





By MORTON KNOX 








TE EAR ARAM LNCS CEE LITE 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


J. Francis Murphy, not only a commanding figure 
in American art, but—judging from the prices of 
his pictures when sold at auction—the most com- 
manding living figure in the art of our time 


the designation ofttimes applied to him, of the 
“American Corot.” This derives not from any 
similarity of mood or technique to the illus- 
trious Frenchman, but because Murphy is 





doing for the fields and trees of eastern 
America what Corot has done for those of 
France. 

And here is an interesting fact: while 
Corot and the other great foreign painters 
(some of whose works fetched lower prices 
than did those of Murphy) had famous 
teachers, Murphy is wholly self taught. 
“Worked it out for myself,” as he says. ‘“‘It 
takes longer; that’s all.” 


ND long enough did it take him. Be- 
~i hind that dizzy price of the other night 
lie years of bitter struggle. First, in the 
studio in Astor Place, then in that famous 
hostelry for artists above the Vienna Bakery 
at 10th Street and Broadway—where dwelt 
and worked in his time, Wyant, Howard 
Pyle, Theodore Robinson, Bruce Crane and 
a host of others. Days when two little gems 
by J. Francis Murphy—postal-card size to 
be sure—were frequently sold for $25 the 
pair. Days, such as the one when he was 
drawn on the jury only to be excused for 
lack of the $200 which the law requires for 
eligibility. 

His move into his present studio in the 
Hotel Chelsea, made in 1885, was a good 
one. Yet there was no great advance in the 
prices of his pictures. Honors and awards, 
however, began to find him out. He was 
made an Associate of the Nationa? Academy 
of Design in 1885; and that same year took 
the second Hallgarten prize in the Academy. 
1887 finds him a full fledged Academician, 
also winner of the Webb Prize in the So- 
ciety of American Artists. These honors 
are followed in 1893 by a Medal at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago; 
and in 1894 by the Evans Prize at the 
American Water Color Society. And yet 

upon April 8, 1898, Mr. George A. Hearn— 
our merchant prince—was able to purchase his 
“Autumn Landscape” for the insignificant 
price of $300. This was the picture destined to 

make art history, and is the 











== largest sized canvas Murphy 
| regularly paints, although it 
| only measures 24 inches in 
height by 36 in length. 

The next year, 1899, some- 
thing else happened in an 
auction sale. Another canvas, 
“October,”’ brought $2,100 at 
the Thomas B. Clark sale 
and was purchased by the 
Corcoran Art Gallery of 
Washington, D. C., for its 
permanent collection. 

From that time on, while 
the prizes and awards con- 
tinue to come ever thicker and 
faster, and more museums 
follow the lead of the Cor- 
coran — notably the Metro- 
politan Museum, the National 
Gallery and the Carnegie In- 
stitute—the rise in apprecia- 
tion of his work is best shown 





glimpse a typical Murphy 
subject. 


A canvas, 24 by 36 inches, by J. Francis Murphy. Recently sold to Sena- 


AUTUMN LANDSCAPE 


by a selection from the auc- 
tion records of succeeding 


There is good reason for tor William A. Clark, at the Hearn sale, for the astounding sum of $15,600 years. (Continuedon page96) 
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Blanche Sweet 
is one of the 
best reasons 
for movie 
managers to 
believe that a 
sweet surname 










Bessie Love 
has one of the 
best - known 
names in all 
the long list 
of Who’s Who 





in the Movies 







spells success 
















Louise Lovely is elo- 
quent proof of the fact 
that all this What’s-in-a- 
name stuff doesn’t at all 
hold good in the movies 





CAMPBELL STUDIO 


Grace Darling has one of 
those names that movie 
managers all think look 
so well spelled out in 
electric lights on the 
front of a picture theatre 





ALFRED CHENEY JUHNSTON 


June Caprice’s name isn’t 
quite as saccharine as it 
might be—all the super- 
latively sweet ones must 
have been taken before 
she became a movie star 


Arline Pretty is another 
of those apt pseudonyms 
that movie stars are so 
clever about choosing. 
Miss Pretty has a name 
that fits all other ac- 
tresses on the films—if 
you leave it to them 


Great Names in American History 


.  parnine SHAKESPEARE, the clever young English dramatist who is 
replacing Hartley Manners as the author of Laurette Taylor’s plays, once 
asked “What's in a name?” It must have been an off day for Mr. Shakespeare 
when he asked that question; he evidently hadn’t visited the movies for some 
time. Every movie manager believes that there’s practically everything in a name. 


That’s why they insist on all the saccharine cognomens that they always wish on 
their stars. They have a conviction that, without a cloying surname, no girl can 
get away with success in the movies. Each of these names sounds like one of 
those cheap substitutes for sugar. N.B. Please be careful! For, if you call any 
of these actresses by her movie name, she may think you are proposing to her. 
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Susan Ford 


USAN FORD was a runabout, and she 
. was blissfully glad when she knew she 

was actually leaving the city of her birth 
and coming to New York. As she said to the 
Cadillac, who occupied the lower berth on the 
end of the flat car next to hers, ‘Goodness 
knows, I have got nothing against Detroit, but 
Detroit is French for ‘straight and narrow.’ 
I'll bet that New York is just as straight, but 
I hope many times as broad.” 

“How many times as broad?” asked the 
Cadillac, shaking his head free from the en- 
gulfing folds of his tarpaulin. 

“How can I tell until I have been there?” 
Susan asked, fairly shivering with delight. 
Far down the track the locomotive 
gave a warning shriek, and a gentle 
shiver crept slowly through the train. 
“Have you got your shock absorbers on?” 

asked the Cadillac. 

“I am saving them till I get to New 
York,”’ answered Susan, “I don’t think 
I will put them on now.” 

“You had better,” warned the Cadil- 
lac, “we are going to start now.” 


ND start they did. Susan got a shock, 
but it meant New York and she 
liked it. She liked the next one, and 
the next, and the next. They were roll- 
ing East, and surely, but far from slow- 
ly; the city of Susan’s birth was backing 
into the West. The only companion that 
she knew was the Cadillac; and he was 
what might be called a pick-up acquaint- 
ance. She had never seen him un- 
til she met him on the station platform 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. Susan 
was dressed in a plain suit of black, but 
she wore new shoes and pretty yellow 
stockings. These she liked, but the thing 
she liked most about herself was her 
nose. It was pointed down, and had a 
curve that the Cadillac thought was per- 
fection itself. With all of his horse 
power he wanted to touch Susan’s nose, 
but there was something about her that 
prevented him. When they passed through 
the lighted cities he looked at her nose, 
and in the darker places he thought about 
it. Through her nose he fell in love 
with her, and beginning just West of 
Sandusky, Ohio, and continuing ‘to the 
other side of Erie, Pennsylvania, he 
asked her to marry him. 

He promised her a roomy garage in 
Troy, and all the oil and gasoline she 
could reasonably use. The Cadillac was 
a gentleman and, not being given to 
false pretenses, he told her that he was 
going to Troy, and that it was in Troy 
she would have to make her home. 
Against this disadvantage, however, he 
promised her a warm heart, deep affec- 
tion, and plenty of faith and faithfulness. 

He said to her, “Susan, I shall love 
my home because you are in it, and I shall love 
you because it is you who will make me a 
home.” Susan said nothing. 

“What more can you ask?” said the Cadil- 
lac. He was pressing her for an answer, and 
he was entitled to it, for somewhere East of 
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and the Duke of Rolls-Royce 


A Love Affair on Wheels 
By FRANK LORD 


where they were, and West of Albany, the 
Cadillac knew and Susan knew that unless she 
changed her mind she would switch South on 
her way to New York. The suspense of the 
Cadillac was great, and, in constant fear of 
a switch-off, he risked everything and: de- 
manded an immediate answer. 

“Caddy,” she said,- “I like you, I respect 
you, and I rather admire you, but as for love, 
honestly, Caddy, it isn’t there. I have been 
feeling for it ever since you spoke about it, 
but it isn’t there.” 

“Won’t you feel again?” asked the Cadillac, 
with tremendous earnestness. 


“Caddy,” said Susan, very slowly, “I 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


FLORENCE FAIR 
One of the latest recruits from the stage to the movies. 
Miss Fair was last seen in New York in “The Gay 
Lord Quex.” She is at present starring in an amusing 
and wholly original series of films entitled “Girls You 
Know.” There are twelve of these films, written, for the 
most part, by James Montgomery Flagg, the illustrator, 
wag, painter and man-about-town. Six of the “Girls You 
Know” pictures have already been released at the Strand 
Theatre, with marked success. Mr. Flagg’s partner in 
the films is Mr. E. F. Warner, the publisher of the 
Smart Set Magazine. Mr. Flagg’s idea in arranging the 
films was, evidently, not to make them too educational. 
Nowhere in them, for instance, do we see a vista of 
pelicans feeding their young, or the birth of a water 
beetle, or glimpses of Hongkong, seen through the 
meshes of Mr. Burton Holmes’ beard, or New Found- 
land peasant women busily engaged in canning -salmon 


wouldn’t make a good wife for you, and I will 
tell you why. All the way from that place 
back there where you began to talk about your 
love for me you have said a great deal about a 
home, but I have not heard you say a single 
word about a restaurant or any place outside. 


To tell you the truth, Caddy, you want a home; 
I don’t want a home, I mean a home to be in 
very much, until I have seen a lot of other 
things first. I have never seen anything yet.” 

She skidded over a little to keep the soft 
black coal dust from settling on her steering 
wheel side. The Cadillac noted the movement 
and he was afraid that she was vain, but he 
looked quickly at her nose, and again he asked, 
and very slowly: 

“Is it a home with me, Susan, that you don’t 
want to be in, or is it a home in Troy that 
you don’t want to be in?” 

“Tsh’t it almost the same thing?” asked 
Susan, 

“What do you mean—the ‘same 
thing?” the Cadillac said. 

“T am afraid, Caddy,” said Susan, 
“that we would never laugh at the same 
thing, you and I, anyway at the same 
time. A home with you would almost be 
like a prison with me. I am going to 
sleep now.” And, slipping on her shock 
absorbers, she closed her eyes. 

“Supposing I am switched off before 
you wake up,” the Cadillac asked. There 
was no answer. He repeated, and much 
louder, for he was now in a panic, “Sup- 
posing I am switched off; how shall we 
correspond ?”’ There was no answer, and 
at that very moment the train parted. 

The Cadillac went on to Troy, and 
Susan was switched South on her way to 
the Mohawk Valley and New York City. 


HEN she awakened the train was 
making its way out of the freight 

yards in Amsterdam, and a great big 
Peerless truck, much against his will and 
without the slightest intention of doing 
so, had slightly jostled a lady Stutz. The 
apology of the Peerless was so sincere 
that it made Susan think of home, but 
the apology made no such impression 
upon the stylish, wasp-waisted Stutz, who 
wore a new scarlet dress. Susan had a 
woman’s intuition that Theodora Stutz 
was a lady of the world. A woman’s in- 
tuition is not always wrong, and in this 
case Susan was right. Theodora re- 
sponded to the apology of the Peerless in 
such a way that the Peerless was obliged 
to warn her that there were ladies present. 
Theodora shook out her powder rag be- 
fore returning it to the tool box, looked 
boldly at the Peerless, and asked him, 
“Where ?”. 

“TI am a lady,” said Susan. 

“Oh, are you?” said Theodora, sur- 
veying her, “what is your name?” 

“Susan is my name,” the little Ford 
replied, swallowing any possible insult 
that she should have felt from Theodora’s 
stare, in her mad desire to become ac- 
quainted with a woman who was so beau- 
tifully dressed. 

“Where are you from?” asked Theodora. 

“Detroit,” Susan answered. 

“Where are you going?” asked Theodora, 
again reaching for her powder rag. 

“New York,” said Susan. 

Theordora placed (Continued on page 102) 
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Uncle Sam as a Sportsman 


The Government Was a Prominent Contender at the Miami Motor Boat Regatta 


(THERE were some dark horses this year at the annual motor boat races at manned by Navy men and allowed to demonstrate her racing abilities by Gov- 

Miami, Fla. In a match race, Shadow V, owned by Carl G. Fisher, which ernment permission. She captured the honors from her namesake—which she 
is here seen under the shadow of a Curtis flying boat from one of the Naval closely resembles in type—by the narrow margin of six feet. The big flying 
training Stations, was beaten by Shadow III, which Mr. Fisher had turned over boat was, of course, the dark horse mentioned above. It simply looked down, 
to the Government. The Navy boat defeated her new rival two days in suc- with amused, but kindly contempt, on the paltry 30 or 35 miles an hour which 


cession, Shadow III, which now bears the euphonious title of S. P. 102, was the boats were making and then quietly did its little 90 miles—and went home. 
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Where Is America’s Fighting Spirit Strongest? 


Lessons and Conclusions from the Draft 


ago, would have precipitated a many- 
sided civil war. Not only was sectional 
feeling, if perhaps not deeper, at least more 
vigorously expressed than it is now; but the 
average American, full of vague memories of 
the gallant frontiersmen who conquered with 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, was con- 
vinced that one American could whip half a 
dozen foreigners, and almost equally that one 
man from his county could whip half a dozen 
men from any other between Argostook County, 
Maine, and San Diego County, California. 
But the eagle has not screamed so loudly 
of late. He has flown out into more spacious 
regions, where there are several other eagles. 
Some of them are black, and some of them are 
double-headed—a bad characteristic in any- 
body, eagles included. We have not done very 
much as yet in this war, but it is safe to say 
that when we do it we are not going to talk 
unduly about it. And the same spirit makes 
it possible—and has made it possible during 
the past year—to discuss the manifestations of 
patriotism in various parts of the country with- 
out actually bringing Vermonters and Kansans 
into battle. Some of the discussions have been 
rather acrimonious, to be sure; and almost all 
of them have been based on partial informa- 
tion. It is only since the recent publication 
of the report made by Provost Marshal General 
Crowder to the Secretary of War that complete 
data can be obtained on the response to the 
call for volunteers and conscripts all over the 
country. 


Mie. to ask this question, a few years 


FTER a careful study of this report, the 
statement can be made without undue risk 
that if the eagle has a right to scream any- 
where it is in Oregon; particularly, perhaps, 
in Portland, Oregon. It can further be said 
that the immediate response to the call for vol- 
unteers before the draft—which is not an alto- 
gether adequate criterion, but the best obtain- 
able—was most decided in the states of the 
far Northwest and the far Northeast; in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Slope, and in 
New England—poor old New England, which 
was supposed to have been bled white by the 
Civil War and by emigration to states where 
the corn grows above the head instead of 
knee high. 

This statement is based on the quotas for 
the first draft, which were assigned to the vari- 
ous states, and in them to the various cities 
and counties, in proportion to population; but 
with allowance made for the National Guard 
maintained by the state before the war, for the 
new enlistments in the guard between the date 
of America’s entry, at the beginning of April, 
and the making up of the draft quotas at the 
end of June; and the enlistments in the regu- 
lar army for the same period. (Men who were 
in the regular army before the war were sup- 
posed to be there professionally, and were not 
included in this calculation; those who enlisted 
after America came in were counted, since they 
were taking the quickest way to get to the 
front.) So a state which had contributed an 
unusual percentage of enlistments, in propor- 
tion to the population, or which already had 
a large national guard to be called into service 


By ARTHUR BIGELOW 


as soon as America declared war, had fewer 
men to be drafted. 


REGON leads the list. The “gross quota’”’ 

of men she was supposed to furnish to 

the army was 7,387; but the National Guard 

and enlistments in the regular army had pro- 

vided 6,670 of these, so that only 717 men 
had to be drafted from the state. 

In the city of Portland, with perhaps a quar- 
ter of a million people, not a man was drafted. 
The city was supposed to provide 2,235 men 
for the army, and 2,450 had enlisted before the 
draft quotas were made up. There were a good 
many counties in Oregon and elsewhere, and 
a number of cities over the country, where no- 
body had to be drafted; but there was no other 
case of a city of this size where all and more 
than all of the quota had volunteered. 

Part of the good showing made by Oregon 
was due to her National Guard—in which con- 
nection it may be remembered that when the 
National Guard of Portland was called to the 
Philippines in 1898 it was not only well 


drilled, but equipped with a perfection which * 


few organizations of the time could approach. 
They are not particularly belligerent in Port- 
land, but they seem to be ready for trouble 
when it comes their way. 


T the other end of the scale there is a residue 
of localities populated by German immi- 
grants—such as Scott’s Bluff County, Nebras- 
ka, where no less than 736 men who had voted 
for years, after taking out their first papers, 
claimed exemption from the draft on the 
ground that they were German subjects who 
had never completed the process of naturaliza- 
tion. But no generalization can be made from 
this against the patriotism of communities of 
German blood as a whole; for in the Middle 
West some of the readiest responses to all kinds 
of calls for war work, from regular army en- 
listments to Liberty Loans and the Red Cross, 
came from districts populated chiefly by Ger- 
man-Americans. 

Portland was not the only city, though it 
was the largest, which escaped the draft by 
virtue of over-enlistment. In the same class 
is its namesake, Portland, Maine; as well as 
such diverse communities as Danville, Illinois; 
Cedar Rapids and Council Bluffs, Iowa; To- 
peka and Wichita, Kansas; Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Jackson, Mississippi; Zanesville, 
Ohio; Austin and Waco, Texas; Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Huntington, West Virginia; and 
Oshkosh and Green Bay, in the much-suspected 
state of Wisconsin. 

It would be inferred from this list that 
patriotism was fairly prevalent all over the 
country, and the figures for the states corrobo- 
rate this encouraging conclusion. Generally 
speaking, about .three men were drafted for 
every two who enlisted or were already in the 
guard. None of the states were very far be- 
low this average, and few were very far above 
it. Hawaii led the whole list, by virtue of 
her National Guard, which alone was nearly 
twice as large as her entire quota; then came 
Oregon, then the District of Columbia, then 
Maine, then New Hampshire. The others were 
not far on one side or the other of the average. 


New England and the Northwest had most 
of the leaders; the South had most of the 
states at the lower end of the list. But before 
it is concluded that the South was lacking in 
readiness to respond to the call it must be 
remembered that in the first place, the draft 
quotas were based on the total population; and 
in the second place, the credits for enlistment 
include the National Guard. In the South 
there was a peculiar condition which operated 
to reduce the guard, just as peculiar conditions 
in Hawaii, an outpost territory exposed to 
sudden invasion, made the National Guard ex- 
ceptionally large. There were no negro guards- 
men in the Southern states, but negroes were 
counted in the population on which the draft 
quotas were based. 


HE New England states, for the most part, 
had big National Guards. Recall last 
spring and early summer, when the War De- 
partment was issuing daily bulletins of the 


enlistments in the regular army. The Far 
West was leading the country, then. Nevada 


came first in percentages; then Oregon, Utah, 
Indiana, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Nebraska; six of the first seven 
states from the Far West; six Far Western 
and four Middle Western states before Penn- 
sylvania, the first state in the East to fill up 
the quota required in proportion to its popula- 
tion for the increase in the regular armies. 
There was much whither-are-we-drifting on 
the Atlantic seaboard, much gloating in news- 
papers west of the Alleghanies, which asserted 
that the effete East had got the country into 
the war and was calling on the young and 
virile West to fight it. 

But the gloaters and the glooms alike forgot 
that the National Guard is not a very flourish- 
ing institution west of the Missouri. Nevada, 
for instance, the first state to enlist the number 
asked of it for the regular army, had no guard 
at all. Most of the other Far Western states 
had comparatively few guardsmen; and the 
relatively weaker showing made not only by 
New York and Massachusetts, but by such 
Middle Western states as Kansas, in the regu- 
lar army enlistments was due to the fact that 
most of the active young men in those states 
who by joining the regulars would have mani- 
fested their readiness to come forward and do 
their bit, were already doing it in the National 
Guard—had been doing it on the Mexican 
border in the previous year, and were doing it 
in guard duty and intensive training from the 
day America declared war. 


pe old New York, for instance—New 
York, the execrated modern Babylon, much 
talked of by the pacifists who declared that it 
was a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight— 
New York, which for weeks lagged behind 
Pennsylvania and Illinois in the actual num- 
ber of men enlisted in the regular army—New 
York had a National Guard of 24,000 men 
when the war started and enlisted 16,000 more 
into it before the end of June. New York was 
a little below the national average, but very 
little; and that little could be accounted for 
by the fact that no allowance was made for 
enlistments in the (Continued on page 89) 
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The Marlin Is an Acrobat 


The Taking of the Spearfish in the Pacific Is Full of Thrills 


and determination as a fighter, the spear- 

fish or Marlin—Tetrapturus mitsukurii— 
the genus found at Catalina, is the circus per- 
former of the seas. This big game fish, armed 
with a formidable round spear, fights sensa- 
tionally from the moment it is hooked. The 
fish is known by many names—that of Marlin 
being derived, of course, from the marlin spike 
in reference to its spear—including “billfish” 


le the true swordfish has no peer for strategy 
















The record for spearfish is held by W. G. Evans 
of Denver, Colorado, who captured this monster, 
weighing 340 pounds, off Catalina Island. The ver- 
tical stripes, characteristic of the Marlin, show plainly 


By W. C BOSCHEN 


and aguja, which is the Spanish word for 
needle. 

The Marlin is taken in considerable num- 
bers each year by members of the Tuna Club 
off Catalina and San Clemente Islands, the 
latter about twenty miles from Catalina Island; 
which seem to be their favorite grounds. It is 
always a race to see who will take the first 
fish of the season. Anglers use both the heavy 
tackle used for swordfish, in which the line is 
limited to twenty-four threads with a breaking 
strain of two pounds each, and the light tackle 
for both of which the requirements of the Tuna 
Club are very severe. With the light tackle, 
the angler is limited to a nine-thread line with 
a breaking strain of two pounds to the thread, 
rod to be made of wood, the tip of which must 
not be less than five feet in length when seated 
and the butt of which must not be more than 
fourteen inches in length. The weight of the 
tip may not exceed six ounces while the weight 
of the butt is immaterial. 


F late years, several anglers have tried for 

the spearfish with this light tackle and 
several have been taken with this rig, but the 
glory of taking the first light tackle speartish 
belongs to a woman, Mrs. H. H. Pharazyn of 
Motere, Waipawa, New Zealand, and the credit 
for this feat is still further augmented by the 
fact that she took her fish using a five-foot 
wire leader, which is the usual length for 
yellowtail. Mrs. Pharazyn is the only angler 
who has taken a big Marlin on the short leader 
with the light tackle; a bit of excellent sports- 
manship. The taking of this fish was a notable 
chapter in the history of the Tuna 
Club. Mrs. Pharazyn and her hus- 
band, who is one of the big sheep men 
of New Zealand, came to Avalon for a 
rest. They angled for a considerable 
time for the less important species that 
abound in those waters, finally going 
out to San Clemente Island to camp 
and fish. 

Rumor, one day, reached the Tuna 
Club that the Marlin were running 
and there was an immediate setting 
forth of launches in the direction of 
San Clemente, for each angler was 
anxious to record the first spearfish of 
the season. On the way to the 
Clemente camp my boatman, Geo. 
Farnsworth, and I passed Mrs. Phar- 
azyn with her boatman, Captain 
Stoughton, who is familiarly known as 
“Shorty” in those waters, fishing 
alongshore for yellowtail near the kelp 
beds. We found a number of fellow 
spirits at the camp at San Clemente 
and during the after-supper talk be- 
gan to wonder why the Pharazyn boat 
had not come in. A late arrival had 
added to our interest by reporting 
rather contemptuously that he had 
seen the anglers fast to a Jew fish 
headed out to sea. 


EVERAL of us went to the point 
near the camp to scan the waters 
for a sight of them. At length their 
light appeared headed toward the 


camp and the assembled anglers watched the 
approach of the launch in mingled interest and 
amusement. What was our astonishment, 
therefore, to find when it neared the camp that 
the plucky little New Zealand woman had 
hooked a good sized Marlin and fought him 
to a finish after several hours’ struggle. She 
had anticipated us all and defeated the veterans 
in their effort to land the first fish of the year. 
Game to the core, (Continued on page 88) 




















The glory of capturing the first spearfish of the sea- 
son and the only spearfish so far taken with the 
Tuna Club’s light tackle, using a short leader, be- 
longs to Mrs. H. H. Pharazyn of New Zealand 
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Champion Bolero von Gimbs- 
heim is one of the best wire- 
haired pointing Griffons in the 
country. He is owned by Dr. 
E. B. Ilyus of Lancaster, Pa. 


PO 


New Stars on the Dog Horizon 
Among the Veterans of the Benches There Are Many Promising Newcomers 


to note the sustained progress which is 
being made at present by the American 
bred animals in many of the leading breeds. 
As has been pointed out in these pages before, 
the war has necessarily restricted the importa- 
tion of all animals to a very great extent. This 
has thrown the American fanciers on their own 
resources, as it were, and it is now evident 
that they have responded to the challenge thus 
issued to them with the promptness and vigor 
which might well have been expected. The 
new faces which are appearing on the benches 
at the important shows are those of dogs of 
American breeding, and this fact gives encour- 
agement of no uncertain sort to the genuine 
supporters of the ‘“‘dog game” in this country. 
If one were to take the recent Westminster 
Kennel Club show as an example of this fact 
he would be struck by the phenomenal way in 
which dogs bred upon this side of the water 
had-forged to the front. Of course, there are 
certain breeds distinctly American in character 
such as the American fox hound, the Boston 
terrier and the bird dogs, as they have been 
developed in this country, in which the success 
of native animals is not to be wondered at. But 
the success of dogs born and raised in this 
country belonging to breeds which are distinct- 
ively foreign in character, even if not in tech- 
nical classification, is a source of pleasure. 


[’ is very gratifying to all lovers of the dog 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 





Drewstone King of the Roost carried 
off American-bred Westminster honors 














Kismay of Chuffs is now in the 
breeding kennels of Lieut. McKean 





N such varieties, for example, as the wire- 
haired fox terrier, the Airedale, the West 
Highland white terrier, the Russian wolf 
hound, and the German shepherd dogs, it is 
probable that the entry of American bred dogs 
at the Westminster would easily equal in qual- 
ity anything which could be assembled in the 
countries of these respective breeds’ origin. 

This condition is amply proved by the num- 
ber of cases in which the winner of the Ameri- 
can bred class in either sex was found to have 
been successful in the awarding of final honors. 
The Westminster show this year, it can be 
said parenthetically, was also remarkable for 
the success which was achieved by dogs en- 
tered in the puppy class. This is, of course, 
a further indication of the successful lines 
along which dog breeding is being pursued in 
this country. 

And it is this condition which explains the 
whole situation. We are witnessing at present 
a real transition in the dog world in America. 
Good dogs have heretofore been bred on this 
side of the Atlantic, both sporadically and, 
here and there, with some continuous system. 
But in the past we had been in the main a 
nation of importers as distinguished from a 
nation of breeders. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why this should be so other than the 
fact that it has always been easy heretofore 
to secure good speci- (Continued on page 88) 
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e- Champion Runnymede King defeated all comers at the Mosholu Brigand, Mrs. M. C. Mc- Lorette von Ahrenstedt, after going from puppy class to 
nd Westminster in an unusually strong class of pointers Glone’s Boston terrier, is a veteran reserve winners at New York, has unfortunately just died . 
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This interesting converti- 
ble sedan body is mounted 
on a new chassis, called 
the Deering Magnetic, 
which uses the Entz mag- 
netic gear shift system 


There is a removable parti- 
tion, providing an aisle be- 
tween the front seats in this 
close-coupled roadster by 
Holbrook on a_ Packard 
twelve cylinder chassis 








Comfortable seat- Note the treat- 
ing arrangements ment of the spare 
mark this coupé seat in this special 
body by Rubay Locomobile coupé 
on a new chassis, designed for John 
the Templar four R. Hoagland, Esq. 


This four-passenger aluminum 
body on a Murray chassis has 
roomy rear seats divided by an 
arm. Note the square body lines 


All the necessities are con- 
veniently at hand in this 
Brewster landaulet body. 
Note the ash trays in the 
arm rests and the tele- 
phone and light buttons 


An unusual and attractive 
effect has been secured in 
this Daniels brougham by 
the use of silk velvet as a 
lining material. The fit- 
tings are quite in keeping 
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Interiors and Exteriors of the New Cars 
Some Interesting Body Modifications in Both Closed and Open Models 
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This is the Stanley steam 
automobile of 1918, a seven- 
passenger touring model. It 
has the conventional lines of 
the gasoline car but no gear 
shift, clutch or carburetor. 
It burns kerosene for fuel 


Speaking of the Poetry of Motion 


The Modern Steam Motor Car Gives Many New Sensations 


you could start to climb the steepest hill 

in your vicinity at the rate, say, of four 
miles an hour, maintain this pace half way up 
the hill and then, deciding that after all you 
were in a hurry, push forward one lever with 
one finger and go over the top at 35 or 40 
miles an hour? If you have not, you have new 
and delightful sensations in store for you. 
These sensations are the contribution of steam 
in its modern handling, to the world of auto- 
mobiles. 

Stored power is something which the experts 
have long been seeking for automobile use. To 
them it means reserve power, always ready for 
call, which, speaking in the terms of his driver, 
means the banishing of the bugaboos of gear 
shifting, clutch operating, and other attending 
evils. Steam as a motive agent, certainly sup- 
plies this much desired stored power in a de- 
lightful way. 


D*: you ever drive an automobile in which 


N these pages, a number of pictures of the 

newest and most highly developed form 
of steam automobile which has been evolved 
by more than twenty years of actual manufac- 
ture and sale of steam cars, are reproduced. 
They stand graphically for the story of one of 
the most interesting chapters in the motor car 
history of the country. It was in 1896 that 
F. E. and F. O. Stanley, twin brothers from 
the Bay State, began building a steam horse- 
less carriage for their own use. In 1906 they 
produced a racing model known as the Arma- 
dillo, which Fred Marriott drove at Ormond, 
Fla., on January 26th of that year to a world’s 
record of a mile in 28 and 
one-fifth seconds—a record 
which held for six years. To- 
day, in contrast with the twin 
brothers’ primitive product, 
is the highly efficient motor 
car—conventional in exterior 
design but most unconven- 
tional in performance, which 
is pictured here. 

The early models of this 
“Devil Wagon” followed, of 
course, the general lines of 
the horse-drawn vehicles of 
that period. But in spite of 
its uncouth appearance, the 
little steam car of the first 
decade had performance abil- 
ities many of which are char- 
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The chassis of the Stanley is exceedingly 


simple. 


There are only 28 moving parts 





The first steam cars were built by the twin brothers Stanley as early as 1896. 
In 1906 this product of theirs, called the Armadillo, was driven to a world’s 
record of 28 1/5 seconds for the mile by Fred Marriott, at Ormond, Fla. 


acteristic of the product in 1918. The evolu- 
tion has been one of refinement, not of radical 
change. Stripped of its fundamentals, this 
steam motor car consists of a boiler on one 
end, a fuel tank on the other, a two-cylinder 
steam engine just in front of the rear axle, and 
a water tank in-between. That is all. It has 
but 28 moving parts in the whole mechanism. 

Kerosene is burned as fuel and used also in 
the electrically-lighted pilot light for which, 
however, gasoline or any mixture of kerosene 
and gasoline may be employed. The water 
which is converted into steam is recondensed 
into water after it has served its function and 
in this way the water mileage is brought up to 
an average of about 200 miles to a single fill- 
ing of the tank. 


F, for any reason, it should be necessary to 
take water between towns, let us say, a sim- 

ple siphon pump and a length of special tubing 
carried for such an emergency, permit the 
motorist to fill his tank from any roadside 
stream or trough in a few moments. This is, 
of course, an emergency measure only, for, un- 
der ordinary conditions, the radiator is filled 
with water less frequently than is the case with 
the conventional gasoline automobile. The fuel 
mileage is about 12 miles to the gallon of 
kerosene, or about equal to the mileage on 
gasoline of an ordinary automobile of similar 
size and weight. 

The time necessary to get up steam when 
the car is entirely cold is about six or eight 
minutes. This is only necessary, however, 
when the car has been left standing for several 
days and is, therefore, a very 
rare occurrence in the average 
owner’s use. The fuel system 
is so arranged that the small 
burner, called the pilot burn- 
er, will keep the steam up for 
several days without atten- 
tion. The car is thus ready 
for.instant use. It may be 
left at the curb for hours at a 
time, or in a cold garage, 
while the motorist goes about 
his business, confident that 
on his return there will be no 
waiting for an engine to 
warm up. This eliminates 
one of the most unpleasant 
features of the motorists’ daily 
life. (Continued on page 84) 
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Brown soft hat with 
rather wide brim; $6.00 


\ 7 E are now at that transition period of 
the year when man—and woman for 
that matter—is neither quite of the city 

or the country, but partaking, as it were, a 

little of both. He is amphibious, if one may 

use that phrase to describe a state of mind. 

Naturally, his clothes reflect this condition; for 

clothes, in the case of a man who cares at all 

about his appearance, always reflect rather ac- 
curately his particular mental or physical situ- 
ation. For the most part, however, the annual 
hegira to the country—or, to be more strictly 
accurate, to that part of the country which lies 
in striking distance of the city—has begun. 
For this reason man is at present a creature 
of motor coats for a certain definite portion of 
most of his days. He drives into town each 
morning and out again each night through the 
scenes of beauty and of bourgeoning which 
mark the season that the dry-minded insist on 
calling the Vernal Equinox. If he is not alto- 
gether taken up with the things of the office 
or the gloomy memories of his income tax, his 
mind is receptive to Spring beauty and Spring 
freshness. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
his motor coats and his other articles of apparel 
should show at least a small reflection of this 


mood. 


N these pages, I have illustrated a num- 

ber of types of coats and hats which will 
be found in the wardrobe of the really well- 
dressed man this season. They include coats 
for motoring and for street wear and coats 
suitable for a combination purpose of motor 
car and thoroughfare. One of the most inter- 
esting coats of the latter description is made 
of homespun and has an inverted pleat in the 
back and a short, buttoned 





For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Spring Clothes for In and Out of Town 
By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 
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Felt Homburg with fair- 
ly high crown; $6.00 


Homburg hat with roll- 
ing brim; price, $6.00 


flaps. It has a decided swing and dash about 
it, but is designed after a sufficiently conserva- 
tive pattern to be quite permissible for wear 
in the street; for informal uses, of course. At 
the same time it has sufficient roominess and 
ease to make it a highly desirable garment for 
use in the motor car. For comfortable motor- 
ing one must have a coat loose enough and 
free enough to leave one quite at one’s ease, 
either in the driver’s seat or in the tonneau. A 
tight coat,in an automobile is an abomination 
of desolation. The two things in no way be- 
long together. 

Another good coat for motoring is made of 
Shetland Harris homespun. It has either a 
belt all the way round or merely a half belt in 
the back. This coat has a deep collar and 
roomy pocket. It is more strictly a motor coat 
than the other coat of which I have been speak- 
ing and is especially suitable either for long 
trips in which one is the passenger or for wear 
when doing the driving oneself. It may be 
thought that we are getting a bit too near the 
true warm weather to give much attention to 
overcoats of any description these days. This 
is by no means true when the automobile comes 
into the picture, however. Nothing can be 
colder than motoring and it is worth while to 
remember this fact, trite though it may seem. 
Even on a very balmy Spring day there is apt 
to come a certain creepy chill with the twilight; 
a coolness which is tremendously intensified by 
the swift flight of the motor car. It is then that 
the overcoat is indeed welcome, ; 


OR street wear in the Spring, few coats are 
more convenient that the covert coat, an 
excellent example of which is illustrated in this 
issue. These “go to covert” 
coats, derived originally, of 





belt. This coat is made with 
three buttons, buttoning 
through, and with curved 
side pockets which have no 


Large cowhide dress 
suitcase with bellows 
top, lined with Eng- 
lish checked cloth. 
The price is $77.00 


Motor coat of Shet- 
land Harris home- 
spun with belt or 
half-belt, deep collar. 
The price is $75.00 


course, from a practical hunt- 
ing garment, follow the out- 
line of the figure easily and 








Brown leather, cloth 


upper; price, $23 
Phd 
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Handkerchief and other scarfs for Spring, that on 


Socks of wool, silk and wool, and cashmere, priced, re- Full brogued low 
the left costing $2.50 and the other four, $1.50 each 


spectively, at $1.50, $3.50, $3.50, $2.50 and $1.50 a pair boot; price, $22.00 
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hang rather straight from the shoulder line, 
with only the essential drapery. The coat is 
of greenish tan color and is made with four 
rows oi stitching on the cuffs at the hand, on 
the coliar and on the bottom of the coat. The 
length of coats of this character should be such 
as to bring them about half way between knee 
and hip. 

Sacque suits for Spring are characterized by 
an air of easy comfort which is, as has been 
pointed out in these pages heretofore, a proba- 
ble reflection of the war spirit. In these times, 
men have come to realize the worth 


be used for both these forms of hats. The two 
last named types of material have the advan- 
tage of extreme lightness which is always a 
desirable quality for the warm weather hat. 

I have illustrated in this issue a number of 
types of attractive socks, fashioned of wool 
of light weight, silk and wool mixtures and 
extremely fine lisle. These materials will be 
widely used, in addition to silk. The wools 
lend themselves particularly well to socks for 
street wear or any wear in which there is to 
be much walking. They add no little to the 
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of practical things and practical 








clothes. They want to have the 
body comfortable in order, perhaps, 
that the mind may be liberated 
from petty and unnecessary annoy- 
ances for the important work which 
is at hand. A good sacque suit of 
this description, which I have chos- 
en for illustration, is made of dark 
greenish gray herring-bone flannel. 
The jacket has three buttons and is 
cut rather squarely at the skirts. 


7. soft felt hats of the Hom- 
burg pattern will be much worn 
this season. They have the ad-_ ff 
vantage of comfort combined with | 

good looks. Generally speaking, | 
the crowns are rather high and the 
brims rolled rather sharply and not 
too wide. These hats, of course, 
may be had in various shades of 
browns and grays and, also, in 
various weights to suit the require- 
ments of the individual. They will 
be in great measure superseded be- 
fore many weeks by the straw hats 
of Summer, which, this year, will 
be worn both in the conventional 
boater shape and of a block some- 
what like the Homburg. Coarse 
straws, Leghorns and Panamas will 























Blue sacque suit, over which is 
worn a greenish tan covert coat; 
length about 34 inches. The col- 
lar, sleeves and bottom are fin- 
ished with four rows of stitching 





cloth and has a leather pocket in 
the upper, inner cover for small 
articles. It can be carried by hand, 
put on the train by the porter and 





delivered with one’s person in the 








' motor, thus defying the baggage 
| smasher and, at the same time, re- 
i;  lieving the burden of the sorely 
| tried railroads. Incidentally, it is 
likely also to relieve the strain on 
| its owner’s feelings by arriving 
with him and, consequently, on 

| 











Three-buttoned lounge sacque made 
in herring-bone flannel in dark 


Green and white 
‘Black low boots 


greenish gray. 
’ striped shirt. 


Homespun motor coat with three buttons, button- 
ing through. Made with curved side pockets 
without flaps. The coat has an inverted pleat 
and a short buttoned belt which draws in the back 


comfort of the wearer, as a little experiment 
will prove, and one sees them more and more 
nowadays. The silk and wool mixtures have 
something of the advantages of both materials 
about them and make delightfully soft and 
comfortable socks. In all three of the mate- 
rials mentioned various patterns may be had, 
including ribbing, clocks and plain weaves 
which run a wide gamut of color shadings. 


N these days of difficult travel, in which em- 

bargoes and restrictions make the always 
trying detail of baggage more and more of a 
factor, many men are following the plan of 
suiting their luggage to the needs of the hour 
and having it of such a character that it can 
physically and literally accompany them like 
an inanimate Fidus Achates. To this end, it 
is necessary to have bags both large and of 
comparatively light weight. A suitcase of this 
character is the subject of one of the illus- 
trations in this issue. This is a very large 
case of English cowhide which has a roomy 
bellows top on its cover. Its capacity for 
swallowing up articles of clothing is remark- 
able. The bag is lined with checked English 


time. 
— Spring scarfs are many-hued and 
bright. A few attractive patterns 


are illustrated here. They range all the way 
from handkerchief scarfs, of Persian design, 
to simple small polka dots. For wear in the 
city the quieter tones and designs are usually 
to be preferred, although for occasions of a 
semi-sporting character a slightly more flam- 
boyant taste is permissible. The materials are, 
of course, silks of various types and weights. 


WO of the illustrations in this issue are 

commemorative of one of the interesting 
chapters in the history of men’s clothes which 
is closely interwoven, in this instance, with 
the business history of New York City. They 
are drawings of frock coats, one of the period 
of 1858 and the other of the period of 1898, 
kindly loaned to Vanity Fair by Messrs. 
Brooks Brothers, in whose Centenary booklet 
they are reproduced. This booklet is a record 
of one hundred years in the business of making 
and selling clothes and accessories of dress 
for men in the City of New York. It is proba- 
bly unique, in the character and continuity of 
the business it records, in the history of this 
country. A brief account of the establishment 
of the business, from Valentine’s Manual, 
throws a light on the old center of the clothing 
trade: 

“About 1810,” it says, ‘““James Drake, David 
Logan, John Van- (Continued on page 84) 











This Callot gown of soft beige satin 
has the unbroken lines characteris- 
tic of this house. A band of cream 
colored satin drapes the skirt, and 
the train is half beige and half 
cream, while a cream colored rose 
blooms on the side of the corsage 





Blue serge and straight lines are the 
main features of this chic Premet street 
dress. Its trimming consists only of 
deep horizontal tucks, slashed at the 
side, and it is girdled with a heavy 
black silk cord; from J. M. Gidding 


The Latest Arrivals 


From Paris 


French Models That Seem 
to Be Especially Designed 


for the American Woman 





“Odette,” its designers have christened 
this charming gown of navy blue chif- 
fon and taffeta, combined with ex- 
quisitely embroidered white batiste. 
The taffeta bodice continues into a 
sash at one side, and the chiffon skirt 
ends in a deep band of daisy-embroi- 
dered white batiste; from Boué Sceurs 









Worth created this dignified gown 
of navy blue chiffon embroidered in 
gold. The skirt is drawn up in 
front—as so many new skirts are. 
The bodice is ornamented with 
rhinestones, and the skirt reveals 
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Its whole chic lies in its grace of 
line, for this Callot gown hasn’t a bit 
of trimming. It is of black tricolette, 
made with the short sleeves of the new 
mode. The bodice blouses in back; 
three gowns from L. P. Hollander 





a gold lace petticoat in front 
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Gray cotton voile, embroidered in 
bands with blue and gray silk, 
forms this Cheruit dress. It is 
banded at the bottom with dark 
blue serge, and graceful panels of 
serge fall down the sides of the 
narrow skirt; from L. P. Hollander 





The material is so soft that all that 
drapery doesn’t disturb the slender 
lines of this Agnes gown of black kit- 
ten’s ear crépe. The waist-line is 
shortened in effect by bands of ruby 
velvet ribbon which encircle it, go 
Over the shoulders, and tie in back 





“Aupepine” is the official title of 
a gown of palest pink organdy, ex- 
quisitely embroidered in the inimi- 
table French way. The apron is 
edged with filet lace and there is a 
tiny tucker of lace on the bodice. 
A band of narrow blue metal ribbon 
is run about the waist, beneath 
the organdy; from Boué Sceurs 









HESE models, all chosen from the most 
[sce importations of French costumes, 

were selected for their particular suitabil- 
ity to the American woman. They haven’t the 
most exaggerated features of some of the new 
models, but they are very characteristic. The 
slender silhouette is here in real life—and the 
slender silhouette doesn’t mean that there isn’t 
to be any drapery. There is drapery—but the 
material is so soft and the draping is so art- 
fully done that slenderness isn’t interfered with 
in the least. Many of the skirts are rather 
short, and the designers’ new little trick of 
catching them up at the front emphasizes this. 
Short sleeves are appearing on many of the 
new daytime frocks,—oh, very short sleeves in- 
deed! And that leads to the problem of cover- 
ing our arms. The Parisienne solves it—you 
might know she’d do it in some entirely orig- 
inal way—by wearing short gloves, and a wrap 
or scarf of fur. In a hotel or restaurant, at tea, 
she slips off her furs, and looks, in her short 
gloves and short sleeves, like a small child. 














Georgette is responsible for thia 
quaint frock. It’s really just a 
slip of sheer white organdy, with 
rows of fine tucks and ruffles. The 
coat-like overdress is of black taf- 
feta, trimmed with tassels and 
fine cordings; from J. M. Gidding 








Jenny is one of the favored few who 
can make a really chic wrap. She has 
done it in navy blue serge, edged with 
a broad, stole-like band of blue taffeta, 
and trimmed with a succession of little 
navy blue buttons, which run from waist 
to hem down one side; from Kurzman 














One of those invaluable gowns that do 
service for both afternoon and evening 
wear is this dress of dull black charmeuse, 
with frill and tiny vest of gray-blue chiffon. 
The black straw hat is trimmed with un- 
curled ostrich feathers; gown, $110; hat, $30 





This charmingly unusual and unusually 
charming dress is of black satin, with the 
skirt draped to show a glimpse of Madonna 
blue facing, like that of the cuffs and 
collar. Heavy silk fringe trims the skirt 
and a long tassel trims the waist; $125 


The Afternoon Gown 


of Spring 


Models That Conclusively Prove 
the Chic of the New Fashions 





An afternoon frock severe enough in type 
to permit its being worn on the street, is 
this one of café au lait crépe satin. The 
vest and apron are of cream colored chif- 
fon embroidered in gold, and a gold orna- 
ment catches the crossed satin folds of 
the bodice. The dress may also be had in 
gendarme blue or navy blue. Pompons of 
uncurled ostrich feathers trim the hat of 
black -liséré straw; dress, $125; hat, $30 


r) 
The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will gladly purchase 
any article on this page for you without extra charge. 








Soft gray satin forms the lower part of 
this frock, while all the rest of it is of 
gray Georgette crépe with a design in 
crystal beads. The skirt has a tunic in 
front and in back. The hat is of black 
satin and black tulle; gown, $95; hat, $25 





Printed chiffons are to be an essential 
part of our Summer lives. They never 
fail to be becoming—that’s the nice thing 
about them. The chiffon of this dress is 
black, printed with pink roses; it is draped 
over a straight slip of pink chiffon; $68 
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This afternoon frock of navy blue and 
white printed chiffon has the smart loose 
sleeves; $29.50. The white leghorn hat is 
trimmed with three bunches of red straw- 
berries—they cost 45 cents a bunch—and 
with blue tulle—two yards does it—fas- 
tened beneath the berries and then caught 
up on the other side; hat, untrimmed, $5.95 





The frock is of blue, white, or flesh-col- 
ored organdy with a soft ribbon girdle; 
$22.50, The leghorn hat has a mother-of- 
pearl buckle, through which is drawn a 
length of tulle that is tacked in folds 
about the crown and falls in a long end at 
the back; hat, $3.95; buckle, 50 cents 





A Summary of 


Summer Costumes 


The Néw Hat Trimmings Show the Won- 
ders of Chic that Tulle Can Work 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will 
gladly purchase any article on this 
page for you, without extra charge. 


tay 





White dimity with a scroll design in color 
is combined with plain white dimity in 
the frock; $12.75. The white panama hat, 
rolled up around the edge of its brim, 
is wreathed with large satin leaves, and has 
a bit of tulle—half a yard—which is worn 
over the chin; hat, $3.95; wreath, $2.95 








The use ot tulle is true economy. A swirl 
of tulle will transform an inexpensive hat 
into a superlatively smart creation. This 
white Milan hat is trimmed only with two 
and a half yards of soft mauve tulle; hat, 
untrimmed, $3.95. The frock is of blue 
and white dimity, very smartly com- 
bined with plain white dimity; $12.75 








The frock is of white organdy, irregularly. 
cross-barred in blue, rose or green, just as 
one chooses; $18.50. The close-fitting 
hat is of dark blue Milan straw. About 
it are twisted two two-yard lengths of 
tulle of contrasting colors—blue and white, 
or blue and red; hat, untrimmed, $7.95 
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Simplicity is the charm of 
this envelope chemise of 
flesh colored crépe de 
Chine, which is trimmed 
only with lines of hem- 
stitching and with a bit of 
shirring at the front; $2.10 


In spite of the array of chiffon and crépe 
de Chine garments, many women prefer 
a hand-embroidered batiste chemise above 
all others. This one is of fine batiste 
trimmed with Philippine embroidery; $2.45 


A touch of color is not a new 
note in lingerie, but it used to 
appear on only the most ex- 
pensive garments. Now, how- 
ever, it is a feature of this sur- 
prisingly inexpensive nightgown 
of white batiste. The nightgown 
is bound with dull blue batiste 
and inset with diamonds of 
blue, dotted with buttons; $3.90 


Most becoming in cut is 
this nightgown of white 
batiste trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes lace and bows 
of ribbon; $2.50. The petti- 
coat on the lady’s arm is 
of white nainsook with lace 
and motifs of embroidery 
and bows of ribbon; $2.95 


It’s unusual to find any 
but a straight kimono 
model in a_ reasonably 
priced nightgown, but a 
new model has been dis- 
covered in this Philippine- 
embroidered nightgown, 
with fullness beneath the 
scallops of its yoke; $3.75 


This camisole of soft pink satin 
is topped with a band of Geor- 
gette crépe and has an inset of 
filet lace and Georgette crépe, 
dotted with roses. The cami- 
sole slips over the head; $2.95 


This envelope chemise of 
flesh colored crépe de 
Chine, trimmed with lace 
and a tiny hand-made 
flower, has an elastic band 
run through its top, and 
no shoulder straps; $3.95 


The straight chemise is of flesh colored 
Georgette crépe with tucks and French 
knots; $6.75. The drawers match it; $6.95. 
The petticoat on the lady’s arm is of white 
nainsook with lace and embroidery; $2.95 


‘ 


Events in the May Sales of Lingerie 


i 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service Will Gladly Purchase Any Article on This Page for You Without Extra Charge 
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“Il need this forceful Campbell fare 


In every occupation. 


Both here at home, and ‘over there’ 
It fortifies the nation.” 


“I need it 
in my business!” 


In a very real and practical way 
Campbell’s wholesome Soups fulfil 
an important need of our Government 
and our people. 


“Only the best and most nourish- 
ing food to sustain my gallant boys!” 
—is Uncle Sam's idea. And the Gov-. 
ernment regularly provides these sus- 
taining soups for our Navy and our 
expeditionary forces abroad. 


Not least among the home comforts 
they enjoy is 


Campbell’s 


Vegetable Soup 


And—what is equally important—Americans at home, from one end of the country to the 
other, find this satisfying soup a constant reinforcement in their daily tasks. 


Besides the invigorating meat juices of selected beef, we include large white potatoes, tender 
carrots and sweet yellow turnips—diced. We add small peas, Dutch cabbage, baby lima beans, 
Country Gentleman corn, green okra, the best tomatoes, celery and parsley. Also ‘‘alphabet’’ 
macaroni, plenty of barley and rice, and a pleasing hint of leek, onion and sweet red peppers. 


The use of this tempting soup involves no expense to you for added materials, no waste, 


no labor, no cooking cost. 


in three minutes. 


You receive it completely cooked, seasoned and ready for your table 


Now is just the season to order a dozen or more from your grocer, and enjoy 


it often. 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 


21 kinds 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
Julienne 


Mock Turtle 


12c a can 


Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Children’s Spring Apparel 
at McCutcheon's 


With May comes the need for new Dresses, 
Rompers, and Suits for the Children. 


Weare showing this Spring a very compre- 
hensive assortment, in sizes up to ten years, 
all sturdy, sensible, well-made little gar- 
ments, of latest cut and in good taste. 


Dresses made of our own. Linens, Cham- 
brays, Japanese Crepes, Dimities, etc. 


Suits for boys up to five years of age, of 
Devonshire Cloth, Linens, and Ginghams. 


Description of Garments Illustrated 


1770—Dress of Natural color Silk Pongee with Embroi- 
dered collar and cuffs, Black Velvet belt, sizes 10 to 14 
years $24.50 
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1771—Romper of heavy White Corded Dimity with Pink 
Chambray collar and cuffs, and Pink Pearl buttons, sizes 
2 to 4 years oo. eee e eee e cece eee c ee eeeeeeeceeeees $3.95 


1772—Boy’s Suit with White Linon Pants and Dimity 
Waist, Pearl buttons, sizes 2 to 5 years............ $2.95 


Write for new illustrated 


Spring and Summer Catalogue 
showing many other styles. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue ae New York 
( 
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The Marlin Is an Acrobat 


(Continued from page 70) 


she insisted, in spite of the fatigue of 
the long fight, in turning out at two 
o'clock the next morning and making the 
rough run of 36 miles to the Tuna Club 
dock with her fish on deck in order to 
have it weighed in. I have often thought 
of the Pharazyns during the war and 
wondered where and how they were; 
they are both square anglers, good luck 
to them. 


THE particular genus of Marlin, which 
gets the second part of its scientific 
name, mitsukurri, from the great Japa- 


| nese scientist, Mitsukurii, after whom 


Dr. David Starr Jordan named the 
species, differs from the true swordfish 
in that it has rudimentary ventral fins 
which are really long styliform append- 
ages. Also, under the outer skin, this 
fish has elongated scalelike scutes, mak- 
ing it armored, as it were. Its large 
dorsal fin is much longer horizontally 
and contains more rays than in the true 
swordfish. Its spear is round and 
shorter than the sword of the swordfish. 
The caudal keels are double in number. 
It has four such keels, which serve as 
the reinforcement for the tail, like a 
propeller, instead of two as in the sword- 
fish. The two fish vary also in their 
internal economy. 

Some ichthyologists hold that mitsu- 
kurii is the only genus that has verti- 
cal bands or stripes on the skin. This 
is not the fact. The spearfish is taken 
in Cuban waters with bands on speci- 
mens weighing up to 500 pounds. The 
larger ones, up to 1,500 pounds, seem to 
be darker in color and without bands. 
A few years ago for several seasons at 
Catalina during June, a large type of 
Marlin appeared which anglers were able 
to hook but not land. This fish did not 
have the vertical bands; they called them 
“Black Marlin.” The bands in the Cu- 
ban fish and in the Catalina fish are 
fifteen in number. Marlin as large as 
twenty-five feet in length have been 
seen in the Indian Ocean and they have 
been taken near Hawaii weighing 1,000 
pounds—not, however, with rod and 
reel. It would seem they lose the bands 
with death or age. 

These fish are very game and are more 
spectacular in action than the swordfish. 
I took one weighing 328 pounds which 
jumped sixty-eight times in twenty-five 
minutes—the duration of the fight. They 
have been known to jump even many 
more times than this. The spearfish kills 
himself, as it were. He wears himself 
out while the swordfish wears out the 
angler. Of course, with both species 
the exception proves the rule. The 
swordfish is far the stronger of the two, 
a fact which is demonstrated both by 
their respective ability to fight and by 
the way they move through the water. 
The Marlin usually uses his great pro- 
peller-like tail when cruising, while the 
swordfish can make from ten to fifteen 
miles an hour moving his large pectoral 
fins only. 


AS many as a hundred Marlin have 
been taken in a season at Catalina. 
The best time there is usually in Sep- 
tember. The fish are taken in the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. They do not 
seem to be found as far north as the true 
swordfish, although the market fisher- 
men frequently by mistake harpoon a 
“billfish” off the New England coast and 
they, then proceed to use some billings- 
gate. The flesh is not particularly well 
flavored, although the roe, which is used 
in Cuba, is a great delicacy. From a 
good sized specimen it will weigh thirty 
to forty pounds. 


The Marlin are sometimes seen in’ 


schools and when feeding in masses of 
bait they are a sight to behold; boiling 
the water in their mad rushes, with their 
spears sticking up out of the water and 


their mouths gaping. It is not unusual 
to angle for this fish with so-called 
“teasers,” consisting of flying fish tied 
to short lengths of line without hooks, 
These teasers are put out from a launch 
and the angler’s baited hook is trolled 
astern of the teasers which seem to haye 
an influence in drawing the spearfish on, 
Possibly they act on the theory that the 
feeding must be good where there is g9 
much food, 


THE record spearfish was taken by 

W. G. Evans of Denver, Colorado, 
and weighed 340 pounds. I had taken 
one weighing 328 pounds a short time 
before and had hoped that it would be 
the season’s record, but Mr. Evans went 
out and beat me by twelve pounds. He 
is a good sportsman and a good fellow, 
so, naturally, I had no regrets. The 
habits of the fish differ markedly from 
those of the swordfish. The latter plays 
a lone hand and resents the presence of 
any other of his kind. The Marlin, on 
the other hand, school readily. I have 
talked with boatmen who claim to have 
seen as many as five hundred of them in 
a single school. I do not doubt the state- 
ment, as one boat has taken as many 
as ten fish in three days. 


Minsk 


(Continued from page 53) 


suspiciously: “What is the three-class 
system, anyway?” 

I really had to laugh. It gave me time 
to think. 

“The three-class system,” I echoed. 
“The three-class system? Why, my dear 
Melisande, that is the system under 
which the inhabitants of Prussia vote,” 

“T gathered that from your opening 
remark,” she said. “What I want to 
know is, how does it work? Is the 
voting limited to three classes, as it is 
in Massachusetts, for instance,—to men, 
male illiterates and male inebriates? Or 
what?” 

Melisande can be very unpleasant 
about Equal Suffrage at times. She 
often says things that aren’t funny at all. 

“The three-class system,” I explained, 
“is a system whereby only three classes 
of the population vote. That is 
of course, everyone votes, but they vote 
by classes, which, on the face of it, isa 
snobbish arrangement. Imagine voting 
by classes!” 

This, I felt, was a deft thrust. I 
hadn’t known, when I started out, that 
I was going to be able to finish it like 
that. 

“How do they decide which class a 
man votes in?” she persisted. 


EALLY, this was getting unbear- 

able! And besides, the article in 
The Atlantic Monthly had taken it for 
granted that the reader knew all about 
the details of the thing, and had jumped 
into the subject at about waist-high and 
waded out from there. I tried to think 
of something that might have been said 
on the subject in The New Republic, 
but I began reading The New Republic 
only about a year ago and probably had 
missed thousands and thousands of ab- 
solutely vital points like that. 

But, in answer to Melisande’s query, 
I could only say: 

“That is one of the fearful things 
about the whole system of secret diplo- 
macy. They have never allowed it to 
leak out of Germany just how those 
three classes are apportioned. It is hard 
to conceive of such secrecy in a free 
land like ours, but it is so. . And, 
by the way, my dear, did the man come 
to plough up the garden?” 

‘That is the trouble with keeping well- 
informed by means of the periodicals. 
There are always several numbers that 
you have missed. 
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HE expand- 
ing plaits assure 
absolute free- 
dom of stroke— 
the back vent 
relieving restraint on back and 
hips, enabling the wearer to put 












every ounce of himselfintothe ball, 
without coat bind or hindrance. 





THE PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUIT 
is the exclusive product of sport- 
ing tailors specializing in the 
making of golf garb. While 
thoroughly practical, its simple 
lines make it possible to wear 
the coat with business trousers 
to the office, slipping on the 
knickers at the club for the after- 
noon’s golf. 


For spring wear we recom- 
mend the English Twilled 
Gabardines, Shetland Vi- 
cunas and Hand-woven 


Kerry Tweeds. 

























Golfers convenient to the establishment 
are invited to try on a Pivot Sleeve Golf 
Suit in required size. 

Inquiries invited from out-of-town pa- 
trons— complete informative data supplied 
through an efficient mail order service. 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 75) 


COPYRIGHT 1916 BY BROOKS BROTHERS 


The frock coat of 1898 did not 
differ so very materially from 
that in fashion forty years before 





sicklen, Samuel Thompson, and some 
others, commenced the clothing busi- 
ness in the vicinity of Catharine Mar- 
ket. Henry S. Brooks, in 1817-1818— 
in the days when that fine specimen of 
an alderman, George Buckmeister, wore 
his cue in the board—opened his store, 
on the corner of Catharine Street, which 
was, in 1845, replaced »v the pres- 

ent building. At one period, just 


same year, “Capt. Barnum—One 
round Jackett for son, £1 :6:0,” while 
on October 26 one Nevingstone 
Greenard—a gentleman with a full. 
ringing name in very truth—pur- 
chased ‘4 skanes of silk” and some 
“thread and twist.” Quaint entries 
like “One peacoat” (which cost, by 
the way, the princely sum of $7 in 
those days), “Vest, pantaloons, hanks 
and stockings” and “One pair nan- 
kin pant” abound in the old ae- 
counts. . 

During the stirring days of the 
Civil War the clothing house was 
wrecked and looted by the mob in 
the draft riots which offered a con- 
spicuous “contrast to the orderly prog- 
ress of the draft in our own day, 


THE firm has always made many 
officers’ uniforms. From the char- 
acter of the business done and of its 
known early customers we may as- 
sume that not a few of the veterans 
of the War of 1812 and of the par- 
ticipants in the Mexican War made 
use of its facilities for obtaining uni- 
forms, etc. During and after the 
Civil War, it had many distinguished 
officers of both arms of the service 
as patrons, among whom were Gen- 
erals Grant, Sheridan, Hooker and 
Sherman. It is also said that the 
coat worn by Lincoln on the night 
of his assassination was made by 
Brooks Brothers. At all events, he 
was a regular customer of the store, 





If you care to buy any articles 
illustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department Mr. Trevor will 
be delighted to teli you where 
they may be purchased. Simply 
indicate what you wish and men- 
tion the pages on which they 
are sical - If you prefer, 
Ir. Trevor will direct the buying 
of any article for you. In 
that case, enclose your check 
drawn to the order of the Vanity 
Fair Publishing Company. There 
is no charge for these services. 














previous to 1830, Cherry Street, 
from James to Market, was the 
great centre of the clothing trade, 
and here some of the first whole- 
sale houses were established. Con- 
spicuous among them was Henry 
Robinson (with whom was at cne 


time associated Joseph Hoxie), 
George Opdyke, our late Mayor, 
John J. Cisco, present Assistant 


Sub-treasurer of the United States 
in New York, Robert T. Haws, 
late Comptroller of the city, were 
all at one time in the clothing busi- 
ness in Cherry Street; besides a 
number of others who were carried 
by the tide of improvements to 
other parts of the city and country. 


“Tt calls back vividly old times 
to look upon the print which repre- 
sents one of the great landmarks of 
Catharine Street a generation ago. 
What a tide passed through that 
narrow street in those days, hurry- 
ing to the horse-boats, hurrying to 
market, hurrying to the shops! And 
rising upon the wave, emerging like 
the Mariners in Virgil, here and 
there, some head which has become 
famous in one or other of the thou- 
sand channels of enterprise which 
New ,York and its citizens cut 
deeper, open wider, and follow with 
more vigor than any other people in 
the wee, 5 


TR entries in the old ledgers of 
the firm are of curious interest. 
We find, for instance, on June 20, 
1818, the entry, “Charles Sham- 
burg,—1 Coatee for an Apprentice, 
£3:8:0,” and on November 5 of the 





CCPYRIGHT 1918 BY BROOKS BROTHERS 


The frock coat of 1858 shows 
that fashions for men are very 
largely immutable. It closely re- 
sembles the frock coat of today 
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Buck Horn Tavern 
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SGLOTHINGS) ) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gonts, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


eMessrs. BROOKS BROTHERS announce 
the Completion of their 


ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 
as Merchants iz 
the City of New York 
eApril 7, 1918 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES : : cits NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont Cor. Boviston Street ; 4 ’ 220 Bettevue AvENUE 


4 Photographic Catalogue and 
An Illustrated Booklet Commemorating this Centenary 
Will be sent on request 
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There are only 
15 moving parts 
in the two cyl- 
inder steam en- 
gine used in 
the Stanley car. 
It is bolted di- 
rectly to the 
differential gear 











Speaking of the Poetry of Motion 


(Continued from page 73) 


HE boiler used is what is known as 

a fire tube, water level boiler, in tech- 
nical language. It is cylindrical in shape 
and the boiler shell is made of com- 
pressed steel, around which are wound 
several layers of steel piano wire, in all 
more than a mile and a half in length. 
This construction, ingenious and unusual 
to a high degree, makes it possible to 
use a very light boiler and, at the same 
time, show a factor of safety enormously 
greater than that needed for the operat- 
ing pressure of 600 Ibs. In fact, with 
the modern tubular boiler, in which more 
than 700 tubes act as the flues through 
the steam chamber, any apprehension 
in regard to explosion which might have 
been connected with the use of steam in 
the past has been entirely removed. If, 
under experimental test, pressure is 
forced to the point necessary to cause a 
rupture, the only thing that happens is 
the collapse of a tube or two. The 
weakest tube will collapse first with a 
slight hissing, so slight a sound as hard- 
ly to be noticeable when the car is in 
operation, thus acting as safety valves. 

To the engineer and the technical 
man, this steam automobile presents a 
number of fascinating points of interest 
but it is, after all, to the lay motorist, 
who only cares for the performance of 
the vehicle which he drives or in which 
he rides, that it is of the most vital 
interest. Performance is what the mo- 
torist is looking for, and performance, 
measured in terms altogether new to 
him, is what he receives. Imagine, if 
you will, driving in traffic without ever 
having to shift a gear or throw out a 
clutch, with a speed range instantly at 
command of from one to fifty miles an 
hour and with an acceleration when 
wanted, both unbelievably smooth and 
exceptionally rapid. 


Most modern automobiles of quality 
can take hills easily at speed and 
even without gear shifting, provided any 
sort of a start is had. Some multi- 
cylinder automobiles can do even better 
than that, but no automobile that has 
yet come to the writer’s attention except 
one driven by steam, can start up a long 
hill at a crawling speed, stop in the mid- 
dle, jump to high speed, slow down 
almost to the point of stopping, and then 
continue upward at any required rate, 
all without effort or sense of labor and 
all without mechanical operation on the 
part of the driver other than the moving 
backward and forward of a simple, sin- 
gle throttle lever. To the man who has 
had experience with the internal com- 
bustion engine, performance of this type 
is so astounding that he can _ hardly 
credit it, even under demonstration or 
self — It is the sort of auto- 
mobile performance that he has dreamed 


about but that he finds in practice al- 
most too good to be true. 


NDOUBTEDLY steam is destined 

to play an enormous part in the de- 
velopment of the automobile of the 
future. Its tendency is entirely toward 
simplification and away from complica- 
tion. Its use eliminates parts by the 
score, even literally by the hundred. 
Multiplicatior. of parts necessarily means 
multiplication of troubles. Where there 
is less to get out of order it is axio- 
matic that less does get out of order. 
From the viewpoint of upkeep and from 
the viewpoint of probable continuity in 
service, steam is in a Class by itself as 
an operating medium. 

From the standpoint of the driver its 
advantages, already touched upon, are 
so obvious that further comment is un- 
necessary. It is the motive power of 
efficiency, of modernity. It has won its 
spurs. It marches with the times. 


T will be welcome news to those who 

are interested in automobile speed 
contests that racing is not to be aban- 
doned this year. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the holding of a series of 
championship events at the Sheepshead 
Bay Speedway. It is probable that the 
first event will be held on Memorial 
Day, May 30th, when both American 
and European drivers will compete. 

It is planned to hold three meets dur- 
ing the season with the final and most 
important event the Harkness Cup Race. 
Louis Chevrolet, who was last year's 
winner of the Harkness Cup, will proba- 
bly be one of the starters this year, while 
Ralph De Palma, the automobile sprint- 
ing champion and holder of the world’s 
six-hour record, will renew his long- 
standing racing feud with Chevrolet. 
Dario Resta is also believed to be anxious 
to get into the race again actively. 


sour. European racing stars also in- 
tend to brave the present dangers of 
the deep and compete at the big track 
during the season. They are René 
Thomas, Jean Chassagne, Albert Cuyot, 
and Arthur Duray. Duray, it was, who 
performed one of the most spectacular, 
although unheralded, feats of the Van- 
derbilt Cup series. Driving an old- 
fashioned, right-hand-drive De Dietrich 
around one of the sharp right hand turns 
on that treacherous course, his mecha- 
nician, who had both hands occupied 
in pumping up a tube, suddenly started 
to execute a beautiful parabola out of 
the machine. Duray, without slackening 
speed or apparently taking his eyes from 
the course, shot out a powerful left hand 
and dragged the departing mechanician 
back to safety, quite as if this was mere- 
ly an incident in the life of a driver. 





1S Ae Vanity Fair will be delighted to give its readers more specific information than 
is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
sories touched upon in the Motor Department. It is only necessary to drop a 
line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring. 
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Conserving time and energy is the automobile’s great war- 


time service. This year it is a duty to buy more carefully 
than ever before. For reasons of economy and assured per- 
formance you should select a pioneer car of matured 
mechanical design and moderate up-keep, built by a reli- 
able and long-established Company. Investigate the KING! 
—and because of limited ‘‘war-year’’ output and freight 
embargoes, ORDER EARLY. 


The sixty horsepower King is now in its third year of world-wide service, 
following a smaller “‘Eight’’ and a successful “Four.” The chassis is designed 
throughout for utmost simplicity and surplus strength. Comparative light 
weight for a car of this power and size is a big factor in its low cost of main- 
tenance. The King has long body room because of compact engine, and its 
120 inch wheelbase gives a short turning radius, which together with its fine 
taper roller bearings and easily reached and operated levers, make it remark- 
ably simple to handle. Women especially appreciate its easy driving qualities. 
The clutch engages with velvety smoothness and the brakes take hold gently 
but positively. Built low it holds to the ground at high speed. Long cantilever 
springs and deep, correctly tilted upholstery banish riding tatigue. 


The car shown above is the seven-passenger Touring model. FOURSOME 
—is the King 4-passenger sport model and the handsomest of its type. A 
7-passenger Sedan, richly finished, is the popular closed model. 


Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT 
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CUSHION TOP WARDROBE TRUNKS 
There is no trunk like a 





vardrobe - and no ward- 
tohe like a Hartmann 
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| Regular depth. Gibraltarized 
| construction. Five drawers 
) and shoe box—special lockin 
i bar—Corbin lo k. Lined wit 
{ | handsome two-tone blue cloth 





Your Personal Wardrobe 


Your journey’s end aiways finds your clothes 
just as neat and ready as they were when 
you packed them into your Hartmann: 


51 Styles. The prices range from $25 to $200, 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Send for name of nearest dealer and our 
latest booklet, “How to Pack” which ex- 
\. plains in detail every essential operation 


in packing a Wardrobe Trunk. 


Si, ae ‘y, The Hartmann Trunk Co. 


Factories: Racine, Wis. 


Chicago 
New York 
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New Stars on the Dog Horizon 


(Continued from page 71) 








Chu Chi, owned by Mrs. H. A. 
Baxter, is an American bred 
Pekingese with a goodly list of 
bench winnings to his credit 


mens from abroad at a price. ,It was 
really necessary, therefore, for the source 
of supply to be cut off in order to have 
the latent possibilities of American ken- 
nels truly brought out. 


4 eRe can be no question that this 
is an excellent thing for the future 
dogs and dog shows. The strength of 
any community or country in relation 
to any form of livestock lies in its suc- 
cess as an original producer and not as 
a purchaser of that which is produced 
by someone else. A notable impetus has 
been given to this already stimulated 
breeding program by the offering of an 
unusual number of special prizes and 
trophies which are aimed directly at the 
breeders rather than the owner of the 
animal to which they are to be awarded. 
Thus, if one examines carefully the 
premium lists of various recent shows 
and of various breed organizations, it 
will be found that there are many offer- 
ings for futurity classes, breeders’ stakes, 
and the like which put a premium 
squarely on the production and develop- 
ment of animals of high quality rather 
than the mere owning of them. In a 
number of ways special trophies are also 
offered, limited to the get of certain 
definite sires. While there is something 
to be said for the criticism of specials 
of this character, that they tend to glori- 
fy a certain individual dog or a particu- 
lar kennel, nevertheless, they serve the 
distinct purpose of securing a wider dis- 
semination of desirable blood, and in 
this way result in a benefit to native 
breeding. 

In any process of building up a strain 
of animals, time is an essential factor. 
The results can, of course, be achieved 
and become apparent somewhat more 
rapidly with dogs than, let us say, with 
cattle or with horses, because genera- 
tion succeeds generation somewhat more 
speedily and the animals themselves ar- 
rive at maturity in a_ shorter time. 
Nevertheless, even with dogs, the results 
of a special breeding policy cannot make 
themselves manifest in the same rapid 
way that results arising from a similar 
cause follow in the realm of manufacture 
or of chemistry. For this reason, al- 
though the shutting off of a large por- 
tion of the continental market was al- 
most immediately productive of excellent 
American substitutes for the articles no 
longer imported, it has required from 
two to three years of the war in Europe 
to make plain the results of the same 
desirable re-action on American dogs. 


OW, however, even the tyro can see 

by a glance at the benches at the 
important shows, how fully the Ameri- 
can breeder is coming into his own, It 
may safely be predicted that the promi- 
nence into which he has been forced 
will not lightly be relinquished, and that 


he will maintain the eminent position 
and the leadership which he now holds, 
even after a general peace shall have 
made possible once more widespread im- 
portations from Europe. 

Where so many good dogs are brought 
out as we saw at Madison Square Gar- 
den and at the still more recent Charity 
Dog Show held under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Charity Committee of New 
York for the benefit of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital for Children at the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory, it is impossible, of 
course, in the scope of these pages, to 
make any representative or adequate 
selection of animals for purposes of 
illustration. I am therefore showing the 
portraits, this month, of a few dogs of 
widely different breed, some of which 
have made a name for themselves this 
year on the bench, while others are veter- 
ans, and still others are playing a less 
conspicuous but equally important part 
in breeding kennels. The bull dog, 
Drewstone King of the Roost; the 
Boston terrier, Mosholu Brigand; the 
wire-haired fox terrier, Ridgeway Dark 
Boy; the German shepherd dog, Lorette 
von Ahrenstedt; and the pointer cham- 
pion, Runnymede King, are conspicu- 
ous examples of the dogs of quality 
which are being produced by American 
breeders. The shepherd dog, unfortu- 
nately, is also an example of the dangers 
and disappointments which beset all 
dog fanciers, for this remarkably promis- 
ing bitch puppy, which was only eight 
months old, has just succumbed to con- 
gestion of the lungs after a brief but 
spectacular show career which carried 
her to winners at Newark and to re- 
serve winners in very strong company 
at Madison Square Garden. 


PO gSdelerages of the illustrations this 
month is of champion Bolero yon 
Gimbsheim, a wire-haired pointing Grif- 
fon, which has not only carried off a 
long list of honors in the ring, but has 
also proved his worth as a field dog, 
This interesting breed of hunting dogs, 
arrived from France, is making steady 
headway in America. First introduced 
into this country by Mr. Louis A. The- 
baud of Morristown, New Jersey, the 
breed has been found to have excellent 
qualities for woodcock and other bird 
hunting. They have noses of much 
sensitiveness and accuracy and _ their 
rough coats give them desirable protec- 
tion in clese and difficult country. They 
form a welcome addition to our list of 
available sporting dogs. 

There is little indication as yet of any 
serious restriction of dog shows during 
the coming season. It seems probable 
that the outdoor summer shows, usually 
of one or two days’ duration, will be 
held. In many instances proceeds will 
be devoted to the American Red Cross. 








Ridgeway Dark Boy, Lieut. Mc- 
Kean’s fine son of Champion 
Wire Boy of Paignton, already 
has many points toward his 


coveted championship title 
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How to Know the Glossies 


(Continued from page 59) 


“bud vases,” so happiiy suggestive of 
test tubes; occupying this is a large, deep 
red artificial rose. There are always in- 
numerable little vessels of hammered 
brass—the new art note—standing about, 
and, usually, a few skilfully placed pieces 
of rainbow glass. Abundant, too, are 
nests of wicker baskets, each one hung 
with beads, tassels, and Chinese coins. 
Sofa pillows, scarfs, and table covers ap- 
pear in luxuriant profusion. Female 
Glossies make them, in their otherwise 
leisure hours. 

On the center table—there is always a 
center table—is heaped irreproachable 
parlor literature,—Longfellow’s complete 
poems, in levant, “Chats on Old Silver,” 
“Contradictions in Proverbs,” and “Lu- 
cile.”” Other books are arranged, ac- 
cording to the color of their bindings, 
in sectional bookcases. Like misfor- 
tunes, the Glossies’ books never come 
singly; they are invariably in sets—Scott, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Myrtle Reed, 
and Marion Crawford. 

Highly characteristic of the Glossy are 
the records that are so tastefully ar- 
ranged in the lower story of the phono- 
graph. The Glossy’s taste in music, as 
in art, is impeccable. He believes in 
good, clean music—none of this sensu- 
ous stuff. He doesn’t go in for any of 
what he contemptuously calls “that crazy 
modern music”; he admires only what 
has proven its worth in years gone by. 
And, of course, he can’t endure the vul- 
garity of popular airs. He insists upon 
what he so graphically terms “classi- 
cal music.” His collection of records 
includes Dvorak’s ‘“Humoresque,” the 
“Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” the ‘Angels’ 


Serenade,” and the “Valse Triste.” 
Opera—always called, by the Glossy, 
“grand opera”—is represented by selec- 
tions from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Faust,” “Lucia,” and the “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” In lighter, more lyrical vein, 
there are his especial favorites,—*The 
Rosary,” Tosti’s “Good-bye,” ‘From the 
Land of the Sky-Biue Waters,” “Some- 
where a Voice Is Calling,” and “My 
Laddie.” 


N° Glossy can abide unoccupied 
LN spaces. There is something about 
a long stretch of vacant room that strikes 
cold terror to his soul. Wherever there 
is a space, there must also be a piece 
of furniture—that is his law of interior 
decoration. Each room must have not 
only the conventional arrangement of the 
larger articles of furniture along the 
walls, with all the corners occupied by 
pieces disposed, with artful nonchalance, 
in that dashing manner known as “cata- 
corner,” but all the vacancies about the 
middle of the room must be cosily filled 
with a pleasing potpourri of chairs, foot- 
stools, tables, floor lamps, ash receivers, 
and scrap-baskets. Not till every room 
resembles a course for an obstacle race 
can the Glossy consider his dwelling as 
really home, sweet home: not until then 
can he express his content in it by 
means of that exquisitely cultured ad- 
jective of praise—“rtistic.” 

The house settles it. That is the sim- 
plest and, at the same time, the most 
conclusive test. Just investigate the 
habitation of the suspect, and you will 
know, once for all, whether or not he’s 
that lowest form of animal life—a Glossy. 


America’s Fighting Spirit 


(Continued from page 69) 


navy or naval reserve in making up the 
draft quotas. Since the seaboard states 
furnished the bulk of these enlistments, 
the regulations made their showing look 
much less creditable than it really was. 

So the patriotic spirit seems to be 
fairly evenly spread out over the whole 
country after all—always with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned, that it seems to be 
a little stronger—not much—in the far 
Northwest and in New England. 

Now why is this? Without calling in 
the aid of scientific sociology, with its 
artillery of graphs, curves, diagrams and 
tables, it is possible to make a pretty 
fair conjecture; a conjecture which is 
based on the continuing lesson of Ameri- 
can history. Our most spectacular per- 
formance in a foreign war was the battle 
of New Orleans, when Andrew Jack- 
son’s squirrel hunters from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, assisted by a small but 
active band of reformed pirates, adminis- 
tered a satisfactorily thorough defeat to 
twice their number of veterans of the 
Peninsular War. From a military point 
of view, this couldn’t be duplicated to- 
day, even if we had the trained squirrel 
hunters; but the spirit of these men is 
still alive in America. Only, the frontier 
has moved; has moved, indeed, until it 
no longer exists. 


Bet the frontier spirit is still with 

us. The young men who enlisted in 
the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific 
Slope are the sons of the first settlers. 
It takes a certain amount of energy and 
initiative to be a pioneer; still more to 

a pioneer so successful as the men 
who in half a century pushed the Ameri- 
can frontier from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific. Historians would have us be- 
lieve that the solid foundation of the 
United States was due to the character 
of the colonial settlers, who had the 
courage to cross the seas and fight the 
Indians for a home in the wilderness. 
The vigor of the Californian race has 


been attributed to the qualities which 
had to be possessed by a man who kept 
his footing among the Forty-niners and 
the venturesome colonizer who followed 
them. 


HE restless initiative, the tough per- 

severance of the builder of new coun- 
tries does not die out in a generation; it 
is nothing surprising to find that the 
sons of the men who settled the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific coast come 
forward perhaps a shade more promptly 
than their Eastern compatriots. And the 
difference between the splendid loyalty 
of most Americans of German blood and 
the sullen half-heartedness shown in a 
few of their communities has _ been 
ascribed with considerable plausibility to 
this same difference of ancestry. Where 
you find the descendants of the German 
revolutionists of 1848, you are pretty 
sure to find good Americans. Where you 
find the sons of Germans who came into 
long settled communities, years later, to 
make money more easily than they could 
make it at home, you may find good 
Americans; but if you do, it is apt to be 
by the grace of a kindly Providence. 


AS for New England, the good show- 
ing her states made was due chiefly 
to the fact that they had, when the war 
broke out, numerous and well established 
National Guard organizations. The 
New England Division were the first 
guardsmen who went to France—first, 
very largely, because the state govern- 
ments had seen that they had full equip- 
ment. If New England did not con- 
tribute so many enlistments to the regu- 
lars upon the declaration of war, she 
can hardly be deprived of the credit of 
having made a better provision than did 
most of the states in other parts of the 
country against the possibility of danger 
in the days when the pacifists were 
still trying to tell us that it could never 
come. 
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VANITY FAIR 


On the Genius of Dégas 


(Continued from page 60) 


upon shapeless bodies in tubs, and the 
strained muscles of the dancer’s leg as 
she does “side-practice.” What he has 
not done, and others in our time have 
done, is taking all the ugliness of sex 
disguising itself for its own ends: that 
new nature which vice and custom make 
out of the honest curves and colors of 
natural things 


Yer Dégas, with all his genius and 
his cunning instinct for contrasted 
colors and pure outlines and luxurious 
attitudes and marvelous mastery of de- 
sign, has never achieved such drawings 
as certain of Rodin’s; for instance, as 
one where a woman faces you, her legs 
thrown above her head; as, for instance, 
one where she faces you with legs 
thrust out before her, the soles of her 
feet seem close and gigantic. She 
squats like a toad, she stretches herself 
like a cat, she stands rigid, she lies 
abandoned. Every movement of her 
body, violently agitated by the remem- 
brances, or the expectation, or the act 
of desire, is seen at an expressive mo- 
ment. She turns on herself in a hun- 
dred different attitudes, turning always 
upon the central pivot of the sex, which 
emphasizes itself with a fantastic and 
frightful monotony. It is a machine 
in movement, a monstrous, devastating 
machine, working mechanically, and 
possessed by the one rage of the animal. 

And these drawings, with their vio- 
lent simplicity of appeal, have the dis- 
tinction of all abstract thought or form. 
Even in Dégas there is (as I have said) 
a certain luxury, a possible sensual and 
sexual appeal, in these heavy and 
creased bodies bending in tubs and 
streaming a sponge over huddled shoul- 
ders. But in Rodin’s drawings luxury 
becomes geometrical; its axioms are 
demonstrated algebraically. It is the 
unknown X which sprawls, in this 
sprawling entanglement of animal life, 
over the damped paper, between these 
pencil strokes. 


HEN Gustave Moreau is at his 

best (as when the cactus, his favor- 
ite flower, becomes a marvel of rosy 
flame: when he tries to make the leaves 
mysterious, not by painting them as 
they are, but in softening what is 
sharply artificial and unreal in the ac- 
tual thing), when his color is almost 
a disguise, and the conventional draw- 
ing, the doll-like figures, the forced 
emphasis, the prettinesses, are buried out 
of sight under clots of paint, out of 
which the sunlight sucks a fiercer bril- 
liance, there are moments when it is 
possible to compare him with Dégas, 
the painter of modern things, whose 
work is to be seen in the Louvre and 
in the Luxembourg. What Moreau 
does with color combined with outside 
reality, Dégas does—and more dis- 
creetly, with color caught in real things: 
a hanging on a wall, a carpet under the 
feet, a frame of theatrical scenery, 
which becomes a vision as he looks at 
it, and the equivalent of imagination. 
And in Dégas the beauty is a part of 
truth, a beauty which our eyes are too 
jaded to distinguish in the things 
around us. 

I find a curious coincidence in the 
word I have used, “jaded”, in these 
sentences that Pater wrote on Le Byron 
de nos Jours of Browning: “In this 
poem we have a single moment of pas- 
sion thrown into relief in this exquisite 
way. Those two jaded Parisians are 
not intrinsically interesting; they only 
begin to interest us, when thrown into 
a choice situation. But to discriminate 
that moment to make it appreciable by 
us, that we may find it, what a cob- 
web of allusions, what doubt and treble 
reflections of the mind upon itself, 
what an artificial light is constructed 
and broken over the chosen situation; 
on how fine a _ needle’s point that 


little world of passion is_ balanced! 
Yet, in spite of this intricacy, the poem 
has the clear ring of a central motive; 
we receive from it the impression of 
one imaginative soul, of a single crea- 
tive art.” 

Dégas, then, finds in real things, seen 
at the right moment, all the flames and 
all the jewels of Moreau. And thus 
in his acceptance of reality, he has cre. 
ated a new and vital form of art, while 
Moreau in his rejection of time and 
space, has but combined pictures out 
of other pictures. His art was sterile 
from the first, and but repeats the in- 
effectual spells of a solitary magician, 
But at least he lived his own life, 
among his chosen spectres. 


in has been said that beauty can only 
be rendered by fine technique, but 
that beauty can be found in technique 
only. Dégas is typical of the school to 
which subject - matter is indifferent, 
treatment everything. Or it would be 
more correct to say that the uglier the 
subject, the better excuse does it give 
for virtuosity of technique; so that Dé- 
gas in his revolt against the academic 
treatment of the nude, pretty under im- 
possible conditions, strips a middle- 
aged model, sets her to stand in a tin 
bath and squeeze a sponge over her 
shoulders, so that the attitude reveals 
every thickening crease of flesli, every 
falling away of contour, every physical 
degradation of age, the very impress of 
the whalebones of the corset, the line 
which darkens, the neck where the col- 
lar of the dress had ended. Painting 
the dancer, he takes us behind the 
scenes, showing us two homely girls 
in practising-dress, straining a leg for- 
ward and backward, while the shoulder- 
blades stand out like knives, and the 
whole body aches with effort. And Deé- 
gas does what he wants, his pictures 
have the beauty of consummate skill, 
they have all that ingenuity of mind 
and mastery of line can give us; they 
are miraculous pieces of drawing, which 
every artist must admire, as he would 
admire a drawing by Leonardo; but 
there they end, where the Leonardo 
drawing does but begin. 


GAIN, where Velasquez accepts 

life, making it distinguished by 
his way of seeing it, not so much choos- 
ing from among its moments as com- 
pelling a moment to give up the secret 
of a life time; where Whistler gives us 
the ghost of the river, people who are 
the phantasms of moods and moments, 
a whole shadowy world, in which 
beauty trembles and flutters, and is a 
breath escaping upon a sigh; so when 
Dégas paints one of his finest pictures 
L’Absinthe, done perhaps in the same 
manner as Le Bon Rock of Manet, he 
gives one, in his more modern way, an 
equal vision of reality. The man is 
Desboutins, a Bohemian painter, in a 
mood of grim dissatisfaction, who is 
just as living as the depraved woman 
who sits beside him—before the glass 
of absinthe that shines like an enor- 
mous and sea-green jewel—with eyes in 
which much of her shameful exist- 
ence is betrayed, without pity, without 
malice. 

These are not mysterious like Whis- 
tler’s creations, in whose pictures the 
mystery is for the most part indefin- 
able. They are unlike his fashionable 
women who draw on their gloves in the 
simplest of daily attitudes; unlike his 
portraits of children, who stand in the 
middle of the floor to be looked at; un- 
like his men in black coats who are 
thinking thoughts which they hide from 
us. Dégas’ two people have the vivid- 
ness of hallucination. And how far 
from the dull insistence of ordinary life, 
from the unmeaning or deceiving mask 
which most people present to the world, 
are these actual and uncommon people 
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ANY a girl has a clear, healthy 
complexion today because some 
friend came to her with this sound 

advice, based on her own experience. 
Resinol Soap is a toilet soap with a 
real purpose. It has a free, cleansing 
lather, and a most wholesome, refreshing 
odor, while its extreme purity is not excelled 
even by the most expensive of imported soaps, 
some of which cost many times as much per 
cake. In fact, few of these highly perfumed 
soaps can equal Resinol Soap in absolute free- 
dom from alkali or other injurious impurity. 


sinol Soap 


will improve your complexion 


Resinél Soap is, then, first of all, a 
superior soap for regular daily use in 
the toilet, bath, shampoo, and baby’s 


tub. 

But it is much more! To this exquisite toilet 
soap has been added that soothing, mildly anti- 
septic Resinol medication which physicians pre- 
scribe, in Resinol Ointment, for skin affections. 

This medication helps to make poor com- 
plexions clear, fresh and velvety, to protect 
delicate skins from irritations, and to keep the 


hair rich, lustrous and free from dandruff. 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by all drug- 

gists and dealers in toilet goods. For a free trial of each, 

write to Dept. 8-F, Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SPECIAL TOURING MODEL 
Designed and built for Mr. Alba B. Johnson of Philadelphia 
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WASHINGTON 1776-1918 TO WILSON 


To American Officers in 1918 


We started our Business in July 1776 
—THINGS are different NOW 


CKNOWLEDGED since 1776 as the fore- 
most Army Accoutrement and Tailoring 
House of prestige—numbering among 

our clientele the most famous names in Mili- 
tary and Naval History during the last 140 
years. 











TILL supplying Service Dress, Caps and 
Equipments to the leading Officers of the 
British Army, Officers of the Guards, and 

the leading personnel of the British Navy. 


W. CATER & CO., Ltd. 


62 PALL MALL 
LONDON, S. W. 1 


extend a warm invitation to American Officers to call at their 
headquarters at Pall Mall and register measurements against 
possible future replaceme ts of Equipment of all kinds. Not 
the least interesting part of such a visit would be the inspec- 
tion of the collection of accoutrements supplied to some of 
the most illustrious figures in Military History. 


“Cater” Army Headgear & Accoutrements have 
always been accepted as the highest standard 




















CONFIDENCE in the ball 
helped you to win. You knew, 
when you looked down the 
fair green from the tee, that 
you were going to ‘drive a 
mile.” You knew when you 
were 55 yards off the green, 
that you were going to put the 


ball near enough for a chance 
to putt it in one. And you 


5 never had a doubt on any i 
MYER KING = sreen. CONFIDENCE in RADIO 
ee the ball did it. iis, 





The Balls that give a Player Confidence 


RED-FLASH YELLOW-FLASH § BLUE-FLASH TAPLOW 
85 EACH 85c EACH 65¢ EACH 50c EACH 





JOHN WANAMAKER 
Sole wholesale national distributor, New York 
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Fashions 


in Summer 


e oot Wear 


The vogue of the white 

costume for Summer 

brings with it the vogue 

of the white kid shoe. 

“F, B. & C.”’ White 
Washable Glazed Kid “No. 81” is the leather 
best adapted to Summer footwear fashions. 
It requires no mussy dressing to retain. its 
new and unblemished appearance and it 
“fits on the foot like the glove on the 
hand ”’ with the utmost smartness as well as 
comfort in warm weather. 


Steet eae e eee 


See that the shoes you purchase have 
one of these tags attached — your 
assurance of durability — style — 
comfort—fit—and ‘‘the best there 
is in leather.”’ 


The leading shoe shops everywhere 


carry shoes both high and low of 


“F,B. &C.’’ White Washable Glazed 
Kid “No. 81,” 


If your dealer can’t supply you communi- 


cate with THE STYLE COMMITTEE. 


Fashion Publicity Company 
of New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


On the Genius of Dégas 


(Continued from page 92) 


stand his surprising originality, his 
dazzling audacity, his absolute sincerity 
to that form of art that he created. 
Exactly the same occurred in the cases 
of Delacroix and of Baudelaire. It is 
impossible not to see the influence of 
that great painter in Dégas; not only 
in their marriages and adulteries of col- 
ours. “The design of creation is the 
privilege of the man of genius,” wrote 
Baudelaire, profoundly. Both, like na- 
ture. had a horror of the void. Both 
give the sensation of what such imagina- 
tions can create—not as the genius of 
Goya created monsters and devils and 
witches and depraved monks and Sa- 
tanical Sabbats—but the finite in the 
infinite; visions produced by prodigious 
conceptions, “Cartooned” as it were, 
beforehand, by a process intensely con- 
scious, patient and silent. In Dela- 
croix’s pictures are eagle-headed crea- 
tures contemplating the sun, serpent 
women coiled with serpents; and, in 
what is symbolical in Dégas’ pictures, 
there are curious analogies with these. 
“Comme tous ceux de mon 4ge,” said 
Delacroix to Baudelaire, in words Dé- 
gas might have used, ‘“j’ai connu 
plusieurs passions; mais ce n’est que 
dans le travail que je me suis parfaite- 
ment heureux.” 


AKE, for instance, this pastel. 

One sees a box that gives on the 
stage, with the rose-red colour of a half- 
lifted screen, showing the sombre pur- 
ple of the ceiling; a woman’s profile 
leans over from the balcony above the 
box as she gazes on the singers as 
they shout; the line of her cheeks is 
heightened by the heat of the hall, the 
blood rises in her cheek-bones, whose 
sanguine colour, as ardent as in the 
ears, fades away on her forehead. 
Compare certain dashes of strong col- 


ours on this pastel with what one sees 
in the Massacre de Scio of Delacroix: 
a Greek or Turkish sachet painted jp 
the foreground, knotted with white 
knots, crude and brutal in their ey. 
tremes of tonality. Suppose you ef. 
face this sachet, the harmony of the 
picture would be destroyed. 


pees sees in woman all that is 

irresponsible for good and eyil 
all that is unreliable in her brain and 
will, all that is alluring in her variabjl- 
ity. He sees women vividly disturbing 
men’s lives—now a modern Circe, now 
a modern Thais. He sees more than 
that: he sees what these women neither 
see nor know; not even what their 
dreams might reveal to them; not even 
what their lovers imagine they know of 
their mistresses. He is never impartial; 
he never judges them. He takes them 
as they are—as perhaps no painter ever 
did—lets them know that he takes them 
as they are, that he treats them as they 
are; and then alone with them in his 
studio, he disposes of them as he likes: 
but, always, he paints. And the rest 
to him is more or less indifferent. He 
shows their animality: with a kind of 
ironical disdain—not that of the man 
of the world; but with the cruelty of 
a creator of Images of Good and Evil, 
A man of singular, but not of universal 
genius, he seems to have chosen delib- 
erately, I do not say his limits—for he 
has none, in a literal sense—but such 
limits as gave him entire scope for the 
revelation of exactly what his genius, 
in Blake’s phrase, “dictated to him” 
And so, his work being done, Dégas 
leaves a sense of intense regret behind 
him; having created a new art in paint- 
ing: that is to say, in painting the Sex 
he adored, without pity and without 
malice. 


Bohemia Goes West 


(Continued from page 63) 


who sings for his meals, accompanied by 
his own balalaika, at the Idle Houri 
restaurant in the basement next door; 
Olga Nitchevo, who teaches the ukulele, 
designs futurist gowns and hats, and 
sells cigarettes in the Pink Pajama tea 
room round the corner; and a sprinkling 
of reporters, young and earnest clerks 
in publishing houses, and other aspirants 
to participation in the carefree existence 
of the Village. 

But the house is favorably situated, 
right in the midst of the district which 
Bohemians have made famous. There 
is a demand; and eventually the real 
estate operator persuades somebody to 
buy the house—or rather the land, for 
in some of these transactions the house 
is thrown in for good measure. Then 
the remodeling begins. First you take 
out the old hot-air furnace and put in 
steam heat. Next a bath is installed on 
every floor, and a kitchenette; one room 
being cut up into these two auxiliaries. 
The interior is redecorated, divided into 
apartments; the living room of each 
apartment is fitted with a fireplace. 

Meanwhile the exterior has _ been 
transformed. The old brick is repainted; 
the wide stones above the windows are 
polished into whiteness by the sand 
blast; the shutters are repaired and 
painted light green; the old doorway 
and fanlight, treated with loving care 
and »white paint, are revealed as ad- 
mirable specimens of an architecture 
that is gone; window boxes and gayly 
colored awnings lighten up the front; 
studio lights are put in where needed. 
Instead of the three-stories-and-base- 
ment rooming house which Mrs. Hara-’ 
han got for a thousand a year, you now 
have a studio apartment house. The 
front basement is rented to a book shop 


for $45 a month; the rear shelters the 
janitor. There is a first-floor front and 
a first-floor back apartment, each. of 
two rooms, kitchenette and bath, at $60 
a month; a second-floor front and a 
third-floor front, of the same size, at 
$65; and a duplex studio, second and 
third rear, at $125. The house which 
Mrs. Harahan got for a thousand a year 
now brings in $5,040. 

But who are the new tenants? No 
authentic Villager can pay these prices. 
The second-floor front goes to Mr. and 
Mrs, Kaplansky, who have decided that 
ten rooms on Riverside Drive is un- 
thinkable in another Garfield winter, 
and that the profits of the movie in- 
dustry can well be spent in acquiring the 
spirit of Bohemia; the third-floor front 
to Mr. Garfinkel, proprietor of a flour- 
ishing waist factory in the West Twen- 
ties, whose young wife knows she has 
a voice that can best be developed in 
the atmosphere of Greenwich Village; 
the duplex studio is rented by Mrs. 
Myron Baxter, widow of the Baxter 
National Bank of Texarkana, who has 
come to New York to chaperon her 
daughter Myrtle and Myrtle’s unde- 
niable talent in water colors. 

Where are Rodolfo Smith and Mimi 
Perkins, Marcelle Rabinowitz and Mu- 
setta Spingler? They have gone west— 
west of Sixth Avenue, where the rents 
are lower. And now that they and their 
kind have made Sheridan Square famous 
as the new center of Bohemia, the re- 
lentless pursuer is on their heels; houses 
west of Sixth Avenue are being remod- 
eled every day; foresighted Bohemians 
already look forward to another migra- 
tion toward the setting sun, as Daniel 
Boone moved westward ahead of the 
civilization he had made possible. 
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MIsSs SWikT 


4 KAST 55TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO 


UNIQUE DECORATIVE 
ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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2 The Nestlé 
2 Permanent Hair-Wave 
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at New Upholstery 
for Old 


The frame of well built furniture will outwear several seats or 
back cushions. Every responsible furniture maker strives to 
produce the best furniture possible—but no upholstery will 
wear forever. Why discard a sturdy frame just because the 
upholstery is worn? Re-upholster it. 


ED 


AEG, U. 3. PAT. OFF. 


° 
Craftsman Quality 

is an ideal upholstery material—as convincing to sight and touch as the finest 
leather—water, dirt, grease and stain proof too. It will make that old chair or 
sofa look like new. 

Made in all desirable grains, solid colors and exquisite ‘‘Moorish” effects. 
Sold by upholstery and department stores. 

end soc for a workable sample, size 18 x 25 inches; ample to cover the seat 

| of one dining-room chair. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
Wilmington Delaware 
Works at Newburszh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 

i Visit the Du Pont Products Store, Atlantic City, N. J. 


A Marvellous, New, Additional Invention 


The skill of an Expert reduced to ordinary intelligence. 
The Expert's time of an hour reduced to five minutes. 





The latest “Nestlé” Invention is the new water-waving 
comb. No more “Frizz” or disorderly hair after a per- 
manent wave. Lay this device on your hair, push it to- 
gether, take the device away and the most beautiful and 
correct “water-wave” is in your hair. Suitable for all nat- 
urally wavy or permanently waved hair. Also for children. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50 (four inch or five 
inch combs) with illustrated directions 


This comb is now used at our establishment with marvellous results. 


| ad 
C. NESTLE CO.,, cine Sind Street NEW YORK 


Telephone Plaza 6541 
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| Cover the Field of Current Needs 
Six Twenty Dollars ’ 
’ Polo Coats Rain Coats o 
a Coats of Camel’s Hair suitable for Tennis 4 
' and active sport service t 
1 KNOX HAT COMPANY | 
Incorporated 
’ Cone : - 
452 Fifth Avenue at goth Street 
a 190 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 101 Broadway, Singer Building 4 
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Shirts and Neck- 
tailored 


wear 
expressly for 
Finchley by 
Higgins of 
London. Limited 
ranges. 


Style brochure 
mailed on request. 








PINT Le Y 
SFOn |  SUET 


IN DEVELOPING THE SPORT 
SUIT, SKETCHED, FINCHLEY 
HAS NOT TAKEN UNDUE; 
LIBERTY, ALTHOUGH: 
EVERY 
HAS BEEN POINTEDLY MET. 


THE JACKET HAS BI-SWING 
COMFORT SLEEVES AND AN 
ALL-ROUND WAIST SEAM 
WHICH IS MET, IN THE 
BACK, BY A DEEP VENT. 


EXECUTED IN FLANNELS 
AND TWEEDS OF A TYPE 
WHICH ENGLISHMEN 
CONSIDER APPROPRIATE 
FOR SPORT SERVICE. 


TO BE HAD WITHOUT 


TRY-ON DELAYS. 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
£30 TO $60 


FINCHILEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


UTILE DEMAND! 


























j. — Murphy 


VANITY FAIR 


(Continued from page 65) 


1900 
Size Price 
ere ee euin weet $200 
De Teese ee kae airs es oie kee 250 
Fae dS PURE ERP AN 460 
x 19 teres 380 
1G Pee re ios Sa aee 625 
OR S58 S so ek ke eee wey 1,075 

1901 
Size Price 
Beles ees eee $130 
(23102 Sie Fe etares 270 
OS ee ROP eee Rng ey amg 500 


Note the sustained price for the-small 
sizes; remember it was but two years 
before this that Mr. Hearn had bought 
a 24 x 33 for $300. 


1903 


Size Price 
BYE KES es eek these eau $320* 
18 Rass cce eeenhs ees < 430 
22 Ss di aioe sais 465+ 
BA SSF sc ee aes 1,550 


*The increased price for the small 
canvases. 

*This canvas has been sold this year 
(1918) and resold. The last time for 
$5,500, the highest price ever paid for 
a 22x 16. 


1904 

Size Price 

9 OE ft Sie pe Bee Na ea $180* 

Ss Kiger er eae kee Ses 120* 

5) SS a Pe vo cn eis 200* 
Re Re oe aoe at 400 
1G) cme Pec iese bees 575 
Se hs hes euler ees 590 
“1 AEE | ONO ee ea eae 930+ 
C8 AMOS coke Ahan ee ne cao 1,250 


*These are the little pictures prob- 
ably sold earlier in Mr. Murphy’s ca- 
reer at the rate of two for $25. 

+This was the highest price paid for 
a 22x16 canvas up to this time. This 
picture is “The Approach to My Old 
Farm,” sold by Mr. Murphy in 1902 
for $350. It will appear again in these 


records. 
1905 
Size Price 
1% x 11% epee ah etwas $280 
Ms ei OB sak nd us 380 
HE C65 a 410 
1906 
Size Price 
LA RAO sik sd eee $300 
59 COG eo vos SI eee 510 
1907 
Size Price 
2 Behe o LO RASS $285 
TP Ale age "330 
Nabe sc saccic cress sae $25 


The year of the financial panic. 


1908, 1909 and 1910 saw only a few 
sales of Murphy’s at auction, and none 
of them of importance. Owners of his 
canvases were, in the language of the 
Street, holding for a rise. 


1911 


Size Price 
LE RS PAD Site See a $1,100 
T'S RSI paras eat eae Meh 1,425* 
UE FIP AU ts ra AE Se 1,325+ 
POS er yc ucbeibarceteaed Pes 2,600 

*Bought by Ex-Senator Wm. A. 


Clark, who recently paid $15,600 for 
Murphy's “Autumn Landscape” in the 
Hearn, sale. 

+Bought by a dealer, indicating the 
feefing in commercial circles. This 
whole year shows the remarkable ad- 
vance in values of the medium-sized 
Murphys: all the more striking when 
it is realized that Mr. Murphy was sell- 
ing the same size canvas at this time in 
his studio for $750. It is also indica- 
tive that the demand greatly exceeded 
the supply. 


1912 
Size Price 
RR ie aa Ae $800 
GR er ee 1,375 
Pe yc wane gta Gry tsaen & 1,700* 


*The previous high price for a 14x 
19 was $510, in 1906. 


1913 

Size Price 

PRS co GG ea a vee « $640 

BOON, buhas Cok case Rs ® 850 
eR a. 1,550 
Pe pe Se tae 3,550 
SRM coe. ee 4,000 
WEEE 555 bine aceeseeee,; 4.200¢ 


*Previous high price for 12x16, 
$800, in 1912. 

+This is the 24x33 bought in 1900 
for $1,075, and here sold by its pur- 
chaser in that sale, Mr. Emerson Me- 
Millan. 


1915 
Size Price 
eS. | SE Oe hE ae $1,550 
Only two pictures sold at auction. 
1916 
Size Price 
[ERE RAGES EE Sey eR $700 
[AR VARIN SSG A Sa aga 775 
Lec. | BRN ips yp a Sara ae 1,875 
PRIMM cs oe seen chia cuxigise ss 4,950 
1917 
Size Price 
LS > BAEC a ee ares $675 
Bg UR EB a Pt er os 825 
ORME ooGiels vals ce S566 sn we 1,075 
eg iy oc Se ct s-ste so oC a aoe 1,000 
RE ois a cstass cous gies ees ee as 2,000 
eo EEA ene Pa DRT 5,000* 
POM s ho nike OSa eae ees ee 3,500 


*This is the picture, “Approach to My 
Old Farm,” sold by Mr. Murphy in 
1902 for $350. Sold at auction in 1904, 
bringing $930, the highest price at that 
date for any Murphy canvas of its size; 
and here, though a comparatively small 
picture, bringing the top price of any 
painting by J. Francis Murphy up to 
this time. Only in 1918 and at private 
sale has this price for a 22 x 16 Murphy 
been exceeded, and that is for a picture 
painted in the same year and manner, 
“The Brook,” sold in auction, as these 
records show, in 1903 for $465. This 
picture brought $5,500 and is owned by 
C. Lansing Baldwin. 


1918 
Size Price 
PSPs oa edi cs sisiee oe ee TS $2,200 
Lf © ABM RL oc a SAD AR AREER OE 3,800 
CBE Oc Jian ee ee ee 5,200 
CES oiiias sate ite ee 7,000 
PERSO. i622 heii aseee 15,600* 


Clark. This is the “merchant prince's” 
picture, sold by Mr. Murphy, April 8th, 
1898, for $300. 


Be: best of all, the fairy tale is not 
yet done—for J. Francis Murphy 
still lives in his studio atop the old 
Hotel Chelsea, keeping his head as 
sturdily through all his triumphs as 
he kept his courage in the grimmer days 
now gone; painting just as busily as 
ever. I have made no attempt at 
judging Mr. Murphy’s work. History 
has shown the absurdity of contem- 
porary estimates. The world’s final 
verdict can be rendered only by pos- 
terity, when the returns are all in. 

So, for the time being at least, dollars 
are the only standard one can apply; 
and curiously enough, despite all the 
scoffing—and sometimes the just scoff- 
ing of contemporaries—they are in the 
end Fame’s final measuring rod as well. 
For while meretricious work has sold 
for huge prices for a time, only to 
slump pitifully later on, no work of 
art—from the past centuries—now ad- 
mitted to be great, can be had save at 
a great price. 
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Just large enough without being 
cumbersome or extravagant 


Designed and Executed by 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


READING PENNSYLVANIA 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Cleveland 

San *rancisco 
Havana 


DANIELS EIGHT 


Four Passenger Touring 
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\ HOME NIGHT 
AN EASY CHAIR 


\ GOOD BOOK 


AND A BOTTLE O} 


LLswil 
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KING OF TABLE WATERS 








An appropriate Chinese lamp | 
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a dash 


DASH of daring, a dash of cleverness, 

of good taste—that’s the Dashwood. This in- 
teresting new Eart & Wmson collar has been received 
with unusual enthusiasm. Three for fifty cents. 


———_ 
EARL G& WILSON 
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IFTH Avenue knows ShoeCraft 
Shoes for their style, good taste and beauty 
of line. The careful proportioning and ex- 

tensive range of ShoeCraft sizes enable every 

woman with a slender foot to obtain the perfect fit 
which assures comfort. 


“DON”—A 


Between the lines of this shape- 
ly pump, “Good Form” is writ- 
ten large. While correct in ap- 
pearance for walking, the soles 
are of but medium weight, 


Utility Pump 

making the pumps cool, light 
and flexible. 1%-inch heels. 
In gun-metal or Cordovan calf, 
$9.in white buckskin, 
$10. White linen canvas, $6.50 


MAIL SHOPPING SERVICE — Parcel Post 
prepaid. Fit guaranteed. Send for Catalog D-24 
and Measurement Chart—also our special book- 
let, “Fitting the Narrow Foot.” Charge Accounts. 


THE SHOECRAFT SHOP 
27 West 38th Street, New York 























VANITY FAIR 


The Great Living Violinists 


(Continued from page 54) 


all the admirable fiddling heard here in 
the past season from many masters 
young and old, nothing surpassed Thi- 
baud in two of the movements-of Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” 


AST to come here, but older than 
these men and older than Ysaye, is 
Leopold Auer, literally the ‘master of 
masters” as he has so often been called. 
Professor Auer, arriving here in Febru- 
ary, gave a recital in March, despite his 
three-score and more than ten years. 
For a long time we have known of him 
from remote Petrograd as a remarkable 
teacher. One pupil of his after another 
has come hither, and one after another 
they have shown us that they could play 
—Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Kathleen Parlow, Eddy Brown, Jascha 
Heifetz, Max Rosen, Toscha Seidel. If 
Max Rosen disappointed the highest ex- 
pectations, it is perhaps because his time 
with Auer had been so short. Auer him- 
self explains his success as a teacher by 
saying simply: “I hear and correct their 
faults.” 

Court violinist to three czars, the old 
professor does not hesitate to say that 
he preferred America to the Bolsheviki. 
So, to America he came with a new fid- 
dle fledgling under his wing,—Toscha 
Seidel, a still younger Russian than the 
Heifetz boy. 


HE common characteristic of the real 

Auer pupil is a highly perfected me- 
chanical facility. Technical feats that 
have puzzled the giants, these boys toss 
off easily. They all play the concerto 
of Tschaikowsky—most of them choose 
it for their débuts before a new public. 
And in some respects the Tschaikowsky 
concerto is the most difficult feat that 
can confront a violinist. And thereto 
hangs a little irony of musical life. 

Tschaikowsky wrote this concerto for 
Auer himself, then at the height of his 
career as a virtuoso. He expected, of 
course, that Auer would play it, and so 
he dedicated it to him. But Auer found 
the work outside of the legitimate terri- 
tory of the violin and did not try to 
play it in public. Bristling with diffi- 
cult leaps, long stretches, and awkward 
passages for the bow, the work sought a 
performer in vain until Brodsky took it 
up and played it. To him Tschaikowsky 
then rededicated the score. Here Maud 
Powell introduced the concerto, doing 
only the opening movement at first, but 
later all three. 

Auer as a pedagogue seemed to be 
seized with a vicarious passion for the 
concerto that he had once resigned, as it 
were, to Brodsky, and every finished 
pupil that emerged from the Auer studio 
thenceforth had that concerto with all 
its bristling difficulties at his finger tips. 

One brand of time’s revenges! 


OF the Auer output previous to this 
year Elman, Zimbalist and Eddy 
Brown have been prominently with us. 
The witchery of Elman’s elfin bow, the 
honeyed richness of his singing tone, a 
manner whose warmth does not shun 
easy sentiment have made him known 
the country over. Zimbalist, with his 
fine tone and great technical accomplish- 


, —~ 
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ment, has steadily applied himself to 
the serious problems of his art and to 
composing. He heeds the voice of an 
exacting musicianship and tends the 
dignity of his art like a priest. 

He is master of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto and he can dazzle with the fire. 
works of Paganini and of Ernst, but he 
prefers to play the concertos of Beetho- 
ven and of Brahms. Also, be it noted, 
he is an enthusiast for the younger con- 
temporary composers, men like Cyr] 
Scott and John Powell, and he does not 
balk at playing a composition because it 
is unknown. In fact, Zimbalist is one 
of the admirable propagandists, to use 
an overworked word, of all that is 
worthy in the new music. 


ALONG with the foregoing apostles of 
the gospel of Auer, one must men- 
tion such gifted American boys as Albert 
Spalding and David Hochstein, both in 
the army now, and Sascha Jacobinoff, 
Sascha Jacobsen, Elias Breeksin, and 
Samuel Gardner. The array is almost 
bewildering; the vintages commendable 
in their excellent succession. They all 
play well, exceedingly well, and they 
are not the last—not by any manner 
of means. 

This season came Heifetz, and after 
that extremely significant fact, came 
Rosen, and thereupon came Auer him- 
self and his brood of wing chickens, 

Jascha Heifetz is the greatest tech- 
nician of them all. Even Kubelik, that 
wizard of violin technique, in his great- 
est day did not turn the trick with the 
utter ease of the Heifetz boy, nor has 
anyone preserved from top to bottom of 
the scale and in the tiniest cranny of 
passage work, the flawless purity of the 
boy’s tone. His musicianship is beyond 
a doubt, his sense of design as well as 
his sense of detail. Elderly and un- 
emotional critics have discoursed on the 
Grecian purity, repose, and sense of 
form in his playing. 

Once in a while a hearer complains 
that he lacks temperament, to which one 
wearied concert-goer was moved to re- 
spond “Thank God!” Perhaps Heifetz 
does lack temperament; then so does the 
angel of the lord that breathes upon 
his fiddle strings. 


ND now Toscha Seidel. This fledg- 
ling, heralded as “another Heifetz,” 

was to have been held over as a sensa- 
tion for next October, but instead his 
managers decided that there is no time 
like the present, so he burst on an atten- 
tive universe on the fourteenth of April 
in Carnegie Hall. His success was tre- 
mendous. He was the last of the great 
fiddlers, perhaps, for this season. 

When, in the fulness of time, Ysaye 
shall be no more, something, one fears, 
will have perished with him—the “grand 
style,” the incomparably majestic and 
varied rhythm. But, with new players, 
new virtues arise. Forty years hence, 
Heifetz may set the standard. Review- 
ers will then lament that his grand style 
and his majestic rhythm can have no 
successor. 

And so the little scribes run on, and 
so the great figures of the violin arise, 
make their bows, and pass on. 
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By Appointment to H. M. the King 


FORTNUM & MASON’S 
$5.25 Box 


OF GUARANTEED PROVISIONS 


Turtle Soup Tablets Gooseberry Pudding 
Herrings in Tomatoes Sardines 


Cheddar Cheese Best Dorset Butter 
Luncheon Cake 
Elvas Plums 


: Orange Marmalade 
Peppermint Bon Bons Cocoa and Milk Tablets 
Tea Tabloids Potted Partridge 
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postage, the above consignment will at once be dis- 
patched to any Officer or Soldier in France. 


Colephone S000 Who 3g Bankers: Lloyds, Limited, St. James Street, London. 
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I REBUILD gowns’ successfully for out-of-town 
customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estiraate before you discard any gown or suit. 
Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 


Prices 
Reasonable 





1144 WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK | 











was Teleph 5265 Greeley 


UILDING OF GOWNS" as carried out by 
e—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-made 
into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 
unbecoming dresses are made becoming. 
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THIBAUT’S 


Send for booklet 5-“D” showing many attractive 
interiors, and let our Home Service Departmert 
solve your decorative problems without cost toyou 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


THE LARGEST WALL PAPER HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
Madison Avenue at 32nd Street, New York 


Branches: 
BROOKLYN BOSTON BRONX 
NEWARK WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
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Pity the Poor Exempt 


VANITY FAIR 


(Continued from page 39) 


| tracks, where, after waiting for an hour 


and a half, he was sent back to the 
State, War and Navy Building. There 
he generally found that the office he was 
in search of was closed for the day. 

Sometimes, as he waited on a bench, 
he saw the man ahead of him walk 
through the door, only to emerge again 
in fifteen minutes wearing the uniform 
of a lieutenant-colonel. Once he over- 
heard two newly-made officers chaffing 
each other. “You poor fish,” one of 
them was saying to the other, “whatever 
made you tell him your age? That's 
why he only gave you a captaincy. 
C’mon over to Galt’s and help me pick 
out some gold leaves for my major’s 
blouse. They’re all out of them in the 
War Department.” 

Sky led this kind of an existence for 
a month or so, missing three general- 
ships, two captaincies and a lieutenant- 
commandership by about four men. The 
odd part of it all was that he could 
never pick up a measly little second 
lieutenancy—even one that someone had 
cast aside. Sky had the “makings” of 
a big man, but he had never had a 
chance to roll his own. 


S°: finally, he came back to New York 
and decided to let the draft do its 
very worst. After a while his local board 
began sending him post-cards. Then 
Sky’s war-fever registered 110. He spent 
hours in front of shop-windows, gazing 
at the little dew-dabs for the collar that 
designate various branches of our serv- 
ice. He became so great an expert on 
things military and naval that he could 
tell a chief yeoman from a 7th Avenue 
motorman a block off. He could also 
tell, in an instant, if an officer’s outfit 
had come from Heiberger’s in Wash- 
ington, or from Heilbroner’s in New 
York. 

At last the fateful’ night came, and 
Sky, shedding his garments and looking 
like a Kewpie Samurai, joined in the 
barefoot dance upon which the draft 
doctors all insist. His heart was beat- 
ing in the very best of jazz time. The 
doctors listened to it with smiles on their 
faces. They listened again to Sky’s 
heart. Then they whispered together. 
Sky could catch the words, ‘“‘a very rare 
disease,” and “the only one J ever saw.” 
Finally he was informed that he had a 
remarkable heart, a heart which, though 
it would never bother or incapacitate 
him in any way, would be a constant 
source of trouble and annoyance to the 
government. It was a most unusual 
case, they said. And they put him in 
Class 5G—permanent cripples and non 
compos mentises. 

I might go on for a long time telling 
you of the various 
departments to 
which Sky _ took 
his person, only to 
take it away again. 
Mention any arm 
of the service, and 
I can tell you why 
and how it re- 
fused to embrace 
Sky. Sometimes he 
was too young, 
sometimes he was 
too old. They all 
admitted he ought 
to be wonderfully 
good in the serv- 
ice, but they in- 
variably let it go 
at that, 

And @then, one 
day, the little giant 
came to see me. 
He was so excited 
that it was hard 
to get anything co- 
herent out of him 
at all. He had 
just learned that 
the Government 





needed a man to go down into the heart 
of Texas and train carrier pigeons for 
the army. Wasn’t that fine? Wasn't 
that great? The position carried, along 
with the pigeons, a captain’s commis- 
sion. Would he get it? . - Would 
he get it! Hadn't he been training 
pigeons all summer, up in Maine, with 
his old uncle? 

Then he cooled down a bit and 
begged me to go with him, while he 
made the final arrangements at the War 
Department. I went with him. He was 
so grateful to everybody that he tried to 
kiss the officer in charge of the Pigeon 
Personnel. 


AFTER that, Sky stated his business, 
The officer seemed interested. He 
took out some sort of form and pro- 
ceeded to write. 

“You’ve had experience with carrier 
pigeons?” he asked. 

“Ladybird IV was under my personal 
care all summer,” answered Sky, mod- 
estly. “I raised three squabs of hers 
with my own hands and broke every 
one of them to harness.” 

The officer raised his official eye- 
brows. Ladybird IV was a prize pigeon, 
She was well known to all followers of 
messenger aviculture. 

“You’ve no objections to going to 
Texas?” continued the officer. 

“It is my duty, and I will,” said Sky, 
unconsciously cribbing a good line of 
W. S. Gilbert’s. 

“When could you go?” inquired the 
officer, reaching for another form. 

Sky felt like a piano roll being re- 
wound. His eyes were very nearly pop- 
ping out of his head. He saw the head- 
ings in the New York papers—‘“Captain 
Schuyler Gramercy Farragut Jones, of 
the 36l1st Carrier Pigeons.” ‘Captain 
Jones at the head of his company of 
Bomb-dropping Pouters.” ‘Doves of 
War vs. Doves of Peace—an apprecia- 
tion of the invaluable work being done 
by Captain Schuyler Gramercy Farragut 
Jones.” Not gaudy, but neat—very neat. 

“Oh—ah—er, right away,” murmured 
Sky, which I interpreted to mean, “As 
soon as I can knock a uniform together 
and make an appointment with a 
photographer.” 4 

“We—el,” said the officer, just as if 
we were all back in the State, War and 
Navy Building, “you certainly seem to 
qualify. You've got all that’s asked for 
and, I think, a little bit more. But— 
oh, good Heavens! man,’—Sky was 
playing nervously with his watch chain 
—“you’re not left-handed?” 

Sky, startled, admitted that he was; 
in fact, had been all his life. 

“Dear, dear,’ muttered the offi- 
cer, “most annoy- 
ing! There has 
never been a left- 
handed captain in 
the history of the 
carrier-pigeon ser- 
vice. It’s against 
the printed regu- 
lations. I am sor- 
ry, but really, Mr. 
Jones, you can see 
for yourself—” 

But, at this 
point, Schuyler, 
who had turned the 
color of a virgin 
table-cloth, rushed 
past me, out of the 
office, before I had 
the chance to make 
even an attempt at 
stopping him. 

None of us have 
seen Schuyler 
since, nor heard 
of him; but that 
latest New Jersey 
munitions fire 
sounds awfully, 
awfully suspicious. 
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“Carissa”, a typical example of the smaller type of Express Cruiser so popular on Long Island Sound. 
“Carissa” is a 30 foot Express Cruiser owned by Mr. W. J. Matheson of New York City and Hunting- 


ton, L. I. 


Designed by F. 


K. Lord. Built by Greenport Basin & Construction Co. Powered with a six 


cylinder 6” x 6” Van Blerck engine. Speed 25%4 miles per hour. Further proof of the general popularity 
of Van Blerck engines amongst owners of worth while boats. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY, 


50 EAST 42ND STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Men who in times of 
gay unconcern gave up 
willingly for the sake 
of a tailor’s label, now 
turn to us, knowing (as 
many of them have 
known all along) that 
for half the tailor’s fee 
they can not only have 
their pick of the 
“world’s finest wool- 
lens”, but secure for 
themselves clothes 
ready-to-wear, tailored 
the selfsame way the 
high priced tailors 
tailor theirs. 


Besides, there is of 
course the advantage of 
seeing the goods made 


up. 


“Money back, any 
old time”. 


Everything for mo- 
toring, golf and tennis 
—the clothes as well as 
the things you play 
with—Sporting Goods 
in all stores. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Rocers PEET COMPANY 


Broadway 
at 34th St. 


Broadway 


at 13th St. the 
Four 


Broadway Corners Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 














The Ford and the Rolls-Royce 


(Continued from page 67) 


her hands upon Susan’s head and said, 
“In New York they will call you ‘Fliv- 
ver,’ so from now on your name will be 
‘Flivver,’” and then, in mock solemnity, 
she patted Susan on the head and said, 
“I hereby and thereby christen thee 
‘Flivver.’” 

All the cars laughed and shrieked and 
exhausted, and some of them even blew 
their horns. Why they laughed or blew 
their horns Susan could not understand, 
but she did not like the word “Flivver,” 
and she wanted tocry. She nestled close 
to the old Peerless, and stopped her tears 
just short of the upper end of her beau- 
tiful nose. She looked around for the 
Cadillac, and for the first time noticed 
that he was gone. She had a sneaking 
feeling, when she turned and asked the 
Peerless as carelessly as she could if he 
happened to know the location ef a city 
called Troy. The Peerless replied that 
he had only got on at Cleveland, that he 
had never travelled before, and that he 
had never heard of Troy. The Stutz 
woman was “there” with the informa- 
tion. She said, 

“Don’t you know where Troy is, little 
one?” 

Susan replied that she didn’t. 

“Troy,” said Theodora, “is a large 
laundry on the West bank of the Hud- 
son River.” 

Again the cars laughed, and one or 
two of the baser ones blew their horns. 

“The tears that Susan had so bravely 
stopped would not be denied, and she 
cried as hard as she could, with her 
head as close as she could get it to the 
shoulder of the Peerless truck. The 
Stutz woman, with a splendid note of 
kindness, which only bad women can 
employ, pushed herself between Susan 
and the Peerless truck, and said, “Don’t 
cry, little girl, do you know anybody 
in Troy?” 

Susan’s sobs would not permit her to 
reply, but she did a thing that has been 
done many, many times before. She 
lifted her head from the shoulder of an 
honest man, and laid it without reserve 
on the breast of a woman who wasn’t 
nearly as good. The changed position 
of her head might have been a good one, 
but it wasn’t. 


F the Stutz woman had only lived to 

extend to Susan her protecting hand 
when Susan reached New York, every- 
thing might have been well, but it is 
always a dangerous thing for a bad 
woman to advise a good woman. What 
is practice with the bad is only theory 
with the good, and the first experiment 
in a theory is never successful, unless 
the practical demonstrator is close at 
hand, 

As soon as Susan had dried her tears 
she found that she liked the Stutz 
woman very much. The Stutz had been 
to so many places. She had stopped in 
front of expensive jewelry stores, she 
had been to horse races and fashionable 
weddings, and according to her own 
story, she had attended a murder in 
Greenwich Village. In fact, she had 
been an accomplice. She told everybody 
on the car about it. It seems that once 
she had been painted gray, and some 
unscrupulous men had stolen her from 
in front of Tiffany's, and had changed 
her number and placed her in a low 
down garage on lower Second Avenue. 
Later, and against her will, they took 
her up in the Bronx, and there, also 
against her will, she was forced to admit 
several beetle-browed men who carried 
revolvers loose in their overcoat pockets. 
They had then gone at a high rate of 
speed down Jerome Avenue into Broad- 
way, then into Eighth Avenue, and 
down into Greenwich Village, where the 
side streets cross each other, and stopped 
close to a curb in Washington Market. 
Theodora said that when the shots were 
fired she at first thought she was back- 


firing, but she smelled the smoke of gun- 
powder, and she was glad to escape with 
the low-browed men. They took a ferry 
and went at a high rate of speed through 
Leonia over into the hills of New Jersey. 
They then painted her red, and left her 
to her own devices. 


GINCE then she had been a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, but in her 
older age was now returning to give her- 
self up to the police authorities of New 
York. She told all of the cars to be 
afraid of the policemen, and of Arthur 
Woods, who was making such a tre- 
mendous effort to stop the murder of 
human beings in the streets by reckless 
and evil-minded motors. She painted 
them a splendid picture of Broadway at 
night, and its sordidness in the day time. 
She told to the cars who were listening 
breathlessly of the six-foot traffic men on 
Fifth Avenue. She warned them to stop 
when the traffic man raises his right 
hand, and to hurry up when he said, 
“Come on.” She told them of the 
stupidity of human beings who, to save 
five seconds’ time, would run madly 
across the Avenue at 44th Street, where 
something like 200,000 people walk every 
day in and out of a column of 10,000 
motor cars. 

She told them of all the swells she 
knew. She told them she had never 
associated with any American cars, but 
if ever she went out she always was 
escorted by at least a Fiat or a Lancia. 
A Chalmers who had a lower berth diag- 
onally across the hall was mean enough 
to say, 

“Why did you leave New York if it 
was such a wonderful place?” 

Theodora replied that she had already 
given her reasons for leaving New York, 
and that if the Chalmers could not un- 
derstand them it was his business and 
not hers. They were moving on down 
the Hudson, and were not so very far 
from the Palisades. Theodora gazed 
wistfully across the Hudson River, and 
it was quite apparent that she was go- 
ing through a radical process of reform. 


OR a long while she said nothing. 

They had almost reached Weehawken 
when she turned to Susan and said, 

“Susan, I like you; when you get to 
New York don’t have anything to do 
with a foreign car, but let me introduce 
you to some good sterling American 
makes.” 

Susan said that she would be very 
glad to meet Theodora’s American 
friends. She asked Theodora if she 
knew where there was a good quiet place 
for a single woman to live, something 
like the Martha Washington. Theodora 
recommended a number of places, and 
told Susan that she would write them 
down while they were crossing on the 
42d Street Ferry. 

“There are just two things that I want 
to impress upon you, Susan,” said Theo- 
dora, very impressively. 
you musn’t live a foot East of Second 
Avenue or an inch West of Seventh 
Avenue. A motor in New York is not 
judged so much by what she wears as 
by where she lives.” 

Susan nodded and said that she was 
much obliged to her for her information, 
and that she would try to pick out a 
cheap room in a fashionable locality. 

“One more thing that I want to tell 
you,” said Theodora. “There is a big 
street car strike on in New York, and a 
lot of motpr cars that have no respect 
for themselves are going into the jitney 
business. They carry common. shirt- 
waist makers and underwear _ people 
around the city by the thousands, at 
a rate of 10 cents a person. Susan, 
you must never allow yourself to get 
into, or be put into, the jitney busi- 
ness; it is a thing you could never live 
down. Is (Continucd on page 104) 
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If you cannot come to the New 
York Salon for the Strapping 
Muscle Treatments (originated by 
rs. Adair and administered by 
experts trained in her London es- 
tablishment), write her your com- 
plexion problems and she will give 
you instructions for home treat- 
ment, advising the Ganesh Prepa- 
rations suited to your require- 
ments. Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book, 
a scientific treatise on the care of 
the skin, containing a full list of 
the Preparations, will be sent on 
request. Following are a few sug- 
gestions: 
GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL—Most 
potent of all preparations for preventing 
and banishing wrinkles. Made according 
to an East Indian formula, impossible of 
imitation, it rebuilds flaccid tissues, fills out 
lines and hollows and makes the flesh firm 
and healthy. $1, $2.50, $5 


92 New Bond St. 
London, West 
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Ganesh Preparations 


Cheque or money order should accompany all orders 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Devotees of the 
Ganesh Preparations 


fear not the light of 
day. They are not of the 
class of women who are 
always careful to choose a 
seat that does not face the 
light, never appear on the 
streets without a veil and de- 
end on shaded lamps for their 
est effect. They know that with 
proper care everyone can have a 
complexion that is “light-proof,” 
fresh and youthful. The means to 
keep the skin clear and wrinkle- 
free, the facial tissues firm and 
rounded are supplied by _ Mrs. 
Adair’s Strapping Muscle Treat- 
ments and 
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GANESH CLEANSING CREAM—To keep 
the pores free from dust and the skin soft 
and clear, this is invaluable. It cleanses 
far more thoroughly than soap and water 
and is certainly more beneficial. 75c, 
$1.50, $3 


GANESH DIABLE TONIC—Used after 
the Cleansing Cream, this closes relaxed 
pores, tones and tightens the skin and 
Keeps it fair and dainty $5 texture. Re- 


duces puffiness. 75c, 

GANESH LILY LOTION—A liquid pow- 
der which protects the skin from sun, wind 
and dust—exccllent for summer outdoor 
use. Also much liked for evening, as it 
gives a lovely finish to face, neck and 
arms—does not rub off. $1.50, $2.50. 


GANESH JUNO—A cream that will round 
out neck and bust, making the flesh firm 
and the skin soft and white. $1.25, $2.25. 


GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION — 
Quickly removes brown spots and ‘‘moth 
patches.’’ $1. 
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The Ford and the Rolls-Royce 


(Continued from page 102) 


there anything else you want to know?” 

“Ves,” said Susan, “why in New York 
will they call me ‘Flivver’ when I have 
a perfectly good name like Susan?” 

Theodora paused for a moment, but 
before she could answer there was a 
grinding of wheels, and in a moment 
everything was dark. 


HEN Susan recovered ‘her senses 

in the hospital she was told that 
everybody was saved except Theodora 
Stutz. When the train rolled down the 
embankment the old Peeiiess truck, in 
trying to save a poor little Saxon, had 
lost his balance and fallen with all his 
weight upon the side of Theodora. The 
Coroner had completely exonerated the 
Peerless, but the Peerless had taken the 
matter much to heart, and, as soon as 
he had been discharged, left for New 
York without telling anybody where he 
was going. 

Susan had never felt so lonely in all 
her life. She sent a telegram to the 
Cadillac, addressing it to “General De- 
livery” at Troy, but she received no 
reply. Then she sent a letter, and the 
letter came back. She felt that she could 
do no more, and wondered if the Cadil- 
lac was dead, and then she wondered 
if she really cared whether the Cadillac 
was dead or whether he wasn’t. As soon 
as the swelling was reduced so that she 
could again put on her shoe, she thanked 
everybody in the hospital and started 
for New York alone. She had plenty 
of gasoline, and the hospital people had 
been kind enough to give her some oil. 
She tried to remember some addresses 
that Theodora Stutz had given her, but 
all she could remember was that she 
must live somewhere between Second 
Avenue and Seventh Avenue, and that 
she must never, never go into the jitney 
business, and outside of that she could 
remember nothing. 

Out in the middle of the Hudson 
River, on the way to 42d Street, she 
looked to the South, and in the far dis- 
tance, in the vicinity of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, she saw a Rolls-Royce, magnifi- 
cently dressed in bottle green. He was 
being lightered for the first time, into 
the United States. His roving eye, look- 
ing North, caught sight of Susan, and he 
made a mental note that Susan must be 
what the Americans called a’ “chicken.” 


tage Susan was gazing at the 
Rolls-Royce a steamer passed her, 
bound for the North. On its side was 
painted, “Albany and Troy.” At the 
sight of the word “Troy” Susan blew 
her horn, but quickly checked herself 
and again looked down the river at the 
bottle-green Rolls-Royce. Pretty soon 
her ferryboat began to whistle, and then 
all the boats began to whistle. 

The bright sun disappeared, and the 
whole river whistled, for a thick gray 
fog, coming from nowhere, had slapped 
itself down on the Hudson, and the fog 
was so wet, cold, and dark that Susan 
again turned North, and, with a strange 
feeling that she had felt before, searched 
the fog for the boat that had left for 
Troy. Like everything else, it was gone, 
and she couldn’t see a single thing. In 
whatever direction she looked everything 
was the same—fog and more fog. The 
boats stopped whistling though, and 
everything was still. Susan’s boat 
stopped, and she presumed that all the 
other boats were stopping. She could 
hear nothing but the .running of the 
river along the side- of the ferryboat. 
She would have given the world to have 
been comfortably settled at that moment 
in a quiet, well-kept garage in Troy. 
She was thinking whether or not she had 
better swallow her pride and go to Troy, 
when she heard a clear voice penetrating 
the fog. She listened, and thought she 
heard the word, “River.” She listened 
again, but what she heard was, “Fliv- 


” 


ver.” It came from the South, and was 
repeated many times in an accent that 
she had never heard before. As soon ag 
she was sure that the word was “Fliy- 
ver,” she rose to her full height and 
cried back as loudly as she could, “My 
name is not ‘Flivver,’ my name is Susan,” 
And then from the South she heard 
quite plainly, “How do you like the 
name Rolls-Royce, Mrs. Rolls-Royce?” 

Susan had heard many times of the 
Rolls-Royce family, and, like all Ameri- 
can girls, in a kind of a rainbow fash- 
ion, had wished and prayed that by some 
miracle she might enter the British Peer. 
age. As soon as Susan was absolutely 
sure that she heard “Rolls-Royce, Mrs, 
Rolls-Royce,” she did the only thing 
that she could do—she fainted. 


HUDSON not far away raised his 

hood and fanned Susan with his fly- 
wheel. As soon as Susan came to she 
found that the sun was again shining, 
She looked down the river, but the 
Rolls-Royce was gone. She looked up 
the river, and could just see the stern 
end of the boat for Troy. She thanked 
the Hudson for his attention and in a 
few moments she found herself in the 
streets of New York. She went leisure- 
ly East through 42d Street. At the cor- 
ner of 42d Street and Seventh Avenue 
she asked the biggest policeman that she 
had ever seen if he could recommend 
her a quiet, moderately-priced garage 
for a single woman. The traffic man 
gave her, and wrote down for her, the 
address of a quiet place on Lexington 
Avenue not far from 59th Street. As he 
handed her the scrap of paper, Susan 
caught a glimpse of the old Peerless 
truck. He was moving resolutely South, 
but on his back he carried what looked 
like a section of bleachers, and on the 
bleachers sat fifty or sixty people of 
both sexes, whom Susan correctly guessed 
to be shirtwaist makers and workers in 
underwear. The poor old Peerless had 
gone into the jitney business. Susan 
thought that he must have done that in 
expiation of his part in the accident at 
Weehawken. She honored him, and her 
heart went out. She blew her horn, but 
the Peerless either didn’t hear or didn't 
want to hear. At any rate he was gone, 


USAN waited until the traffic man 
told her it was all right, and, again 
thanking him, she crossed Seventh Ave- 
nue and went over to Lexington, and, 
by watching the street signs carefully, 
she had no trouble in finding the garage 
for which she was looking. She drew 
close to thé curb. She liked the archi- 
tecture of the building. She was a little 
afraid of the price, but she thought that 
perhaps a rear room on the top floor 
would be within her means until she 
could find something to do. She bles 
her horn, and a man came out in hi 
shirt sleeves. “Have you any low-price 
rooms?” Susan asked. The man in tht 
shirt sleeves turned his back. The only 
reply that he gave her was to wave a 
greasy forearm in the direction of a 
painted sign which hung over the main 
entrance. Susan looked, and this is what 
she read, “Rooms and board for ladies 
and gentlemen; no flivvers wanted.” 
Susan hid her head in shame; concealing 
herself on the street side of a truck 
loaded with barrels and half barrels of 
beer. Because she was on the street 
side, a policeman told her to move on. 
She moved to 59th Street, and worked 
gradually East to Second Avenue. At 
Second Avenue she turned South and 
went slowly along the right hand side. 
looking for rooms to rent. She remem- 
bered that Theodora had told her not to 
live a foot East of Second Avenue. For 
that reason she only looked for signs 
on her right. 
When she got down below Twentieth 
Street (Continued on page 106) 
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On the Genius of Dégas 


(Continued from page 90) 


whom he has dreamed on canvas, and 
they are there! 


1 Manet there is nothing but good 
painting. Look at a girl’s head, and 
you will find in it a magic which is not 
magic at all, as far as magic is an eva- 
sion or a message from outside nature: 
the life that is there is a life of frank 
paint, neither asserting nor correcting 
itself; there is no sentiment which we 
can be conscious of, no tenderness as 
with Carriere, yet still less is there the 
scientific coldness of Cezanne. It is as 
if the painters were like the sun itself; 
an energy -beyond good and evil, an im- 
mense_ benevolence, creating without 
choice or preference out of the need of 
giving birth to light. There never was 
such homage to light, to light as the 
principle of life as Le Linge, where the 
vivifying rays of that impartial sun- 
light can soak with equal thirst into 
the ugliness of the child and into the 
loveliness of the linen. And you may 
hate the picture as you may hate a day 
of overpowering heat, yet be no more 
able to get away from it than you could 
withdraw from the ardor of nature. 


OR, to Manet, in his vision of the 

world, everything existed in hard 
outline. In seeing, and in rendering 
what he saw, Manet has, above all, 
audacity; he cannot conceal his delight 
in the paint which comes out of his 
brush like life itself. Think of his 
Olympia, which in one room of the Lux- 
embourg deadens and empties of life 
every picture hung near it, as Whis- 
tler’s Portrait of his Mother does in the 
next room. 

Never, as Watteau, ‘“‘a seeker after 
something in the world, that is there in 
no satisfying measure or not at all,” 
Dégas, implacable farouche, the inexor- 
able observer of women’s flesh, in the 
wings of music-halls, in café-concerts, 
loves and hates and adores this strange 
mystery of women’s flesh, which he 
evokes, often curiously poisonous, but 
always with a caressing touch, a magic 
atmosphere that gives heat and life and 
light to all his pictures. Where Renoir 
is Pagan and sensual, Dégas is sensu- 
ous and a moralist. In the purity of 
his science, the perhaps impurity of 
his passion, he is inimitable. Is not his 
style--for painters have their own styles 
—the style of sensation—a style which 
is almost entirely made of sensations? 
He flashes on our vision la vrai 
vérité of things, the very essence of 
them—not so much the essence of truth 
as of what appears in the visible world, 
of the visible world to the eyes that see 
it. And—if I may invent an image— 
he “coners” the soul of inner things 
outwardly realized. 


OLORS have their passions like 
lovers. In Dégas they flame and 
burn and turn furious and amorous. 
In his pastels the flesh lives more 
vividly than in any modern painter; 
that is to say, in his peculiar and par- 
ticular method of painting, in which 
he is as astonishingly original as Manet. 
No one ever painted maquillage as he 
does, nor the strokes of light that shine 
on a dancer’s eyes, nor the silk of her 
rose- coloured tights that outline her 
nervous legs; nor the effects — sudden 
and certain—of what I have seen for 
years from the stage: silhouettes and 
faces and bodies and patches of light, a 
cigarette in a man’s mouth; and, in the 
wings, miracles of change, of caprice, 
of fantasy, of what seems and is not 
an endless motion of the dancers. I 
do not for one moment imagine that 
there is one secret,—however secret that 
might be to most observers—that he 
has not observed, caught and rendered, 
with that sudden instinct that guides 

one’s imagination, 
I am one of those who have shared 


his passion for those adorable crea- 
tures; created, one supposes, for the 
pleasure of appealing to our senses and 
for the pleasures that they give and 
take. 


Intoxicatingly 
Her eyes across the footlights gleam 
(The wine of love, the wine of dream) 
Her eyes, that gleam for me! 

nd O, intoxicatingly, 
When, at the moment’s close, 
She dies into the rapture of repose, 
Her eyes, that gleam for me! 


I have always felt that the rhythm 
of dancing is a kind of arrested music; 
as Dégas has certainly often done: as 
in the feet that poise, the silent waves 
of wandering sound of her body's 
melody, and her magic. He gives 
ravishing beauty in his Damseuses se 
baissant when he catches the exquisite 
instant as they bend, legs crossed, the 
right hand placed lightly on the floor 
of the stage, the left one in almost one 
straight line from the shoulder; giving 
to both the same gestures, the same 
(what one has so often seen)’ half slip- 
ping off of the corsage from the stoop- 
ing shoulders, and, with the indication 
of their thin arms, their favourite dec- 
orations: the bracelet round the wrist, 
the necklace round the throat that flies 
out in the mere wind of their arrested 
attitude. 


EGAS sees no demons in the air 
nor malice in every bush and 
bough as Lautrec did; nor does he 
see passion as the infamy of our hearts, 
a shameless and perilous thing that 
strips naked the body of life. Yet, I 
think I am right in saying that he did 
see all these things, as in La Chanteuse 
Verte, where a hideous woman bows 
to the audience, in a red dress, with 
vulgar gestures; she has sung an ob- 
scene song; she has not what is called 
le trac; but, as she interrogates her 
public, knows that they must respond 
to her desires, she, who flatters all the 
vices. And again when a brazen crea- 
ture opens her mouth wide, like a vam- 
pire, if one can imagine a vampire 
in a café concert dressed abominably 
and wearing flowers, certainly the sen- 
sation he gives is marvellous; for be- 
yond her gleam the orange rosy lights 
of Les Ambassadeurs and below her 
one sees glimpses of vague Parisian 
heads. And, in one of his astounding 
paintings of a night café there is a 
crudity of color, a brutal vigor, with 
a kind of hatred of these prostitutes. 
ugly and hideously alive, whose faces 
fill the spaces between white pillars, as 
the noises of the Boulevard dwindle 
into an ominous silence. And this is 
where “l’artiste parait avoir été attiré 
par l’aspect canaille et lamentable 4 
la fois de certaines types de filles.” 
The painter of modern life, Dégas 
has the genius of the Parisians; not that 
he paints Paris, but that he always 
paints in Paris; and so for him, as for 
Balzac and Baudelaire, the choice of 
what one chooses in Paris has a new 
savor, like scented wine. Dancing- 
girls, washerwomen in the laundries 
and those exquisite young girls one sees 
every dawn in Paris carrying linen, 
singers in café-concerts, jockeys, naked 
women, women in baths, in dressing- 
rooms and in shops, in the stalls and 
in the boxes with their men: these are 
his chief delights,—the inconceivable 
delights of one of so fine a tempera- 
ment, of such sensitive nerves, of such 
experienced eyes, whose vision’s intens- 
ity is haunted by human faces in move- 
ment, always with a sense of move- 
ment on even what is arrested, in the 
factitious light of gas, in fact in all 
forms of shades and lights that this 
magician in paint has revealed to us. 


;ROM the first one required a cer- 
tain initiation in order to under- 
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Our Industrious Enemy Agents 


(Continued from page 35) 


Why should we not do what the 
French did in regard to German pris- 
oners? It was found that the Prussians 
cut down the rations of their captives, 
whereas the Austrians did not. So Prus- 
sians and Austrians in France were 
treated in a way corresponding to their 
deserts. We should make our prison 
camps bear some relation, however re- 
mote, to the policy pursued by the enemy 
when dealing with the Allied troops who 
fall into their hands. 

Judge Meyer, of this Federal Depart- 
ment, has complained that the laws do 
not provide penalties, in certain cases, 
to enable the courts to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime. German plotters 
have been sentenced to imprisonment for 
a year and a half. Persons caught mak- 
ing their way upon ships have been ac- 
cused only of trespass. Enemy aliens 
wearing the uniforms—sometimes offi- 
cers) uniforms—of the army and the 
navy have been charged only with a 
technical offense. Hardly a day passes 
that men pretending to be Allied, or 
American officers, do not scatter rumors 
of huge American losses abroad, or that 
this, that or the other Navy Yard is 
full of our wounded, smuggled back 
from over seas. 


HE Secret Service failed to locate, 

some weeks ago, the persons responsi- 
ble for a report, which they were con- 
fident had been started on two occasions 
by German agents, to the effect that the 
whole 69th Regiment, now the 165th 
United States Infantry, had been wiped 
out in a battle in France. This coward- 
ly lie was calculated to shake the con- 
fidence of a very much interested part of 
the public in all the returns sent out 
from Washington on the subject of army 
units, for an essential part of the rumor 
was that the authorities had the news 
and were afraid to give it out. 

Edith Cavell was shot for helping 
Belgians across the frontier. Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes would be shot in Germany 
—probably in public, to encourage the 
others—if she called the Kaiser’s war 
“a capitalists’ war.’ Dr. Muck if he 
were a Swiss, born in America, and 
slighted “the Watch on the Rhine” while 
conducting in Germany, would be put 
ina fortress. It is not safe to talk Eng- 
lish, or to carry an English newspaper 
in public, in Germany. The Germans 
would never have allowed newspapers 
in a foreign language, and hostile to the 
government, to circulate and carry on 
propagandist work in war time, and any 
slighting remark about one of the Em- 
peror’s allies is only allowed when it is 
inspired for some purpose by someone 
in high authority. In spite of the rule 
that a member of the Reichstag cannot 
be held responsible for any words ut- 
tered in the Chamber, freedom of speech 
has almost ceased to exist in that body. 
It is now a common thing for the pre- 
siding officer to refuse to allow Social- 
ists to complete their remarks. Speeches, 
like those made by Senator La Follette, 
outside the Senate, and so not “privi- 
leged,” would have brought the states- 
man who made them before a German 
military tribunal, as interfering with the 
forces of the Empire and so helping the 
enemies of the fatherland. . 

The law providing for the registration 
of enemy aliens in New York City has 
been evaded or ignored in a wholesale 
fashion. Feminine enemy aliens are not 
interfered with in the majority of cases. 
Yet it is pointed out that such favored 
individuals often are as hostile, or more 
bitterly hostile, to this Government, than 
their male relatives. These women are 
able to communicate freely with the in- 
terned or suspected men, and, not being 
under suspicion themselves, become valu- 
able agents for propaganda, or in more 
immediately practical ways. So the ex- 
cellent work of the Secret Service is 


handicapped by the prejudice existing 
in many quarters against treating both 
sexes on an exact equality in criminal 
matters. 


THe way to get rid of La Follette is 
for the Senate to expel him, which i, 
has the power to do, it being the only 
judge of the qualifications of its mem- 
bers. The way to stop treason in Ger- 
man newspapers is to prevent the sale 
of newspapers in that language for the 
period of the war. The way to treat war 
prisoners is to make, them work, and pay 
them for it. The way to treat German 
agents guilty of treason is to catch them, 
try them and hang them as soon as pos- 
sible. The way to stop women sedition 
mongers is to convince them that they 
have no special privileges. 

The public is getting angry at the 
tenderness of the authorities in the case 
of traitors. Lloyd George calls for as- 
sistance, yet we allow our output of air 
machines to be cut down and our ship- 
yards to be halted in their work through 
the activities of German spies, like those 
in the Curtiss plant. 

There is a Bolshevist party here, em- 
bracing all those who hate England, and 
who therefore hate any one who acts 
with her. There is one in England, 
among certain Laborites. There is one 
in Ireland. There is one in French 
Canada; in India; in Italy and even in 
France. Every one who slanders one 
of America’s allies ig playing the Bol- 
shevist game. 


NE of the ablest of living Poles 

stated the other day, in a private 
letter received here, that he considered 
the “Russian infection” the greatest peril 
to existing nationalities, as organizations. 
This, of course, many Americans do not 
see as yet. By “Russian infection” he 
meant the Bolsheviki infection, the 
spread of which, in the real Russia, was 
stimulated largely through the return to 
his native land, from New York, of the 
outrageous Trotzky, who materially 
helped the Germans to prepare for the 
great drive which began on March 22, 
and who has therefore on his hands the 
blood of many American and Allied 
soldiers. 

Trotzky having destroyed the Rus- 
sian army, as a fighting force, made the 
dictated peace with Germany a foregone 
conclusion. He followed up this exploit 
by declaring that he did not believe in 
“Russian nationality’ anyhow. He 
wanted to be on friendly terms with the 
proletariat everywhere, including the 
“masses” of Germany, forgetting, or ig- 
noring, the fact that the “International- 
ist” idea is as dead as a door nail in the 
Kaiser’s individualist dominions. In- 
deed, the Germans, while favoring Bol- 
shevikism as a means for putting Russia 
out of the war, took precious good care 
to prevent that particular form of an- 
archy from getting into their country. 
They were perfectly willing to help the 
spread of the Lenine-Trotzky doctrines 
by sending pamphlets and so on through 
Berlin, to Holland and elsewhere, but 
the stipulation was made that the pack- 
ages should be unbroken until they 
passed the border, so that the Kaiser’s 
subjects should not be corrupted. 

The Bolsheviki idea is “us for our- 
selves.” It precludes the idea of keeping 
faith with allies. Many Americans, who 
realized the importance of getting rid 
of the Czar, who would certainly have 
joined with the German Emperor, 
against free governments, some day, take 
a charitable view of the Bolshevists. 
What they fail to realize is that the 
German theory is all for disintegrating 
the enemy and integrating Germany. 
“Divide America, divide Great Britain, 
divide France, divide Italy, and then I 
shall save the world, by not dividing 
Germany.” 

















The One Right Way 
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—and the many wrong ones 


"THERE is just one RIGHT WAY to do 


a thing and you can always distinguish the Right 
Way by its success. Many are those who offer panaceas 
for all complexion defects, but in the art of cultivating 


and conserving beauty, no one has achieved a success com- 
parable with that of Elizabeth Arden. 


The efficacy of her methods and of her wonderful Venetian 
Preparations is famous wherever well-groomed women con- 
gregate, and so many youthful appearing women of society 
and the stage depend upon Elizabeth Arden’s confidential 
counsel that the appointment book in her Salon reads like the 
Social Register, plus “Who’s Who.” 


Elizabeth Arden’s success is not due to luck or accident, but 
toa marked natural talent for her chosen work that amounts 


to genius. 


Years of experience, during which she has con- 


stantly studied to “make perfection still more perfect,” have 
enabled her to obtain results never equaled by any other spe- 


cialist. 


Her trained eye at once detects the cause of any im- 


perfection of skin or contour and instantly and intuitively she 


is able to prescribe the remedy. 


In every city will be found one or more trading upon her 
success by claiming to duplicate her methods. But no one but 
Elizabeth Arden herself knows the complete formulas of 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


Many of these contain rare essences 
the very existence of which is un- 
known to the average complexion spe- 
cialist. Without the Arden Venetian 
Preparations, the Arden Muscle-Strap- 
ping Treatments cannot be effectively 
administered. And since Elizabeth 
Arden varies her Treatments to suit 
the individual, they should never be 
attempted except under her guidance. 
What is good for one person is often 
actually detrimental for another. 


If you can come to one of the Arden 
Salons, good! If not, write Elizabeth 

rden stating your complexion prob- 
lems and she will tell you just what 
to do to achieve a clear, firm skin and 
the freshness and glow of youth. Some 
of the Preparations are here described. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM is of 
primary importance, as it should be used 
preparatory to any complexion treatment. 
Of thin consistency, it permits thorough 
cleansing without rubbing—an impor- 
tant advantage, as rubbing stretches the 
skin. Clearing the pores of all foreign 
matter, it leaves the skin soft and recep- 
tive. $1, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN _ TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. _It closes the pores, refines the 
skin and makes the complexion brilliant- 
ly fresh and clear. 75c, $1.50, $3. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT is 
a stronger tonic, for loose, flabby, 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging mus- 
cles, reduces puffiness under the eyes and 
by gradually tightening the skin, elimi- 
nates deep wrinkles. Made of newly dis- 
covered astringent essences and im 
herbs, it is a truly marvellous reju- 
venator. . 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD is 
a deep tissue builder of exceptional 
strength. It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and builds them up rounded 
and wrinkle-free. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infal- 
lible remedy for enlarged pores and 
“‘blackheads.’’ Restores smoothness and 
daintiness of texture to the coarsest 
skin. $1. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM —A 

delightfully fragrant day cream which 

makes powder adhere and protects the 

skin from wind, sun and dust. Gives 

the complexion a natural softness. 
1d $2. 


$1 and $2. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION is a pure 
liquid powder which forms a ferfect 
protection for the skin and gives a love- 
ly, natural finish. Both astringent and 
aseptic, it is especially beneficial for an 
oily skin and corrects acne and flushing. 
Does not rub off. Four tints: Flesh, 
Cream, Rachel, White. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM — If you 
are somewhat thin for decollete, you will 
find this a sure means to round out the 
contours and increase the beauty of 
neck, bust and shoulders. $1.25, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW—A wee bit 
of this blended under the eyebrows, over 
the eyelashes and in the corner of the 
eyes heightens the brilliancy of the eyes 
and makes them appear larger and deep- 
er in color. Used on the skin only—not 
in the eyes themselves. $1 the box. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION—Gives a peach- 
like bloom to the complexion; cannot be 
detected. Exquisitely perfumed. $2.50. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A harmless 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature in 
its fresh, delicate tone. Does not rub 
off, and being transparent, it cannot be 
detected. $1. 


Just write for what you need, enclosing 
cheque or money order. ‘‘The Quest of 
the Beautiful,” a booklet describing the 
Arden Preparations and the proper way 
to apply them, will be sent on request. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW _ YORK 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 





BOSTON, MASS., 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 





NEWPORT, R.1., 194 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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What $1 Buys 


In Staple Foods Nowadays as 
Compared With Quaker Oats 


We figure food by calories, the unit of nutrition. The average person needs at 
least 3000 calories per day. 

The cost varies immensely. Meat, eggs and fish will average about nine times 
what Quaker Oat cost for the same food units. Note this table. 


What $1 Buys in Food Units 





In Quaker Oats - - - - 19,440 Calories 
In Eggs - - - = = = = = = = 2,000 “28 

In Meats on the average - - - - 2,500 arth 
In Fresh Fish about - - - - - = 2,200 = 


In Broiled Chicken - - - - - = 900 se 
Cost comparisons based on prices current at time of writing 








Then consider these startling facts: 
Six big dishes of Quaker Oats cost no more than a single egg. 
You can serve seven breakfasts of Quaker Oats for the cost 

of one bacon-and-egg breakfast. 

Yet the oat is the food of foods. It is the food prescribed for years of growth, and 
as energy food for adults. In flavor, in nutriment and balance no other grain food 
compares. as : 

It has twice the nutrition of beef per pound, and six times that of chicken. In 
these times make it your basic food. Make it the entire breakfast. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 


In Quaker Oats, without extra cost, We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
you get an exceptional flavor. They are This flavor has made Quaker Oats 
flaked from queen oats only—from just supreme. It is due to yourself that you 
the rich plump oats. get it. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 








Quaker Oats Pancakes Quaker Oats Sweetbits 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cup The Oat Macaroon 


flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoons hot water. 1 teaspoon 1 cup 
baking powder (mix in the flour). 2% cups sugar 
sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten lightly, | 9 eggs 
1 tablespoon sugar. 1 or 2 tablespoons melted 
butter (according to the richness of the milk). | 2 tea- 


Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in Spoons 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, baking 
sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats mix- powder 
ture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten light- | {  table- 
ly—beat thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. spoon 


Quaker Oats Muffins gi 


2% cups — Oats 
(uncoo 
% cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level tea- 
spoons baking powder; 2 tablespoons melted 








1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of 
eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which baking 
powder has m added, and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. 
Drop on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but 
very few on each tin, as they spread. Bake 
in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookics. 





butter, % salt, 3 t sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted but- 
ter; sift in flour and baking powder; mix thor- 
oughly and add egg well beaten. Bake in but- 
tered gem pans. 





























VANITY FAIR 


The Ford and the Rolls-Royce 


(Continued from page 104) 


she saw a low place, not very well 
lighted. It wasn’t attractive, but she felt 
sure it was cheap, and she was very, 
very tired. She entered and took a part 
of a room on the ground floor. She took 
it for a week, and got a very, very rea- 
sonable rate. She ordered a little gaso- 
iine, and, as soon as it was served, she 
closed her eyes and went to sleep. 


N the morning she went into the com- 

mon breakfast room and was about to 
order when, to her utter surprise, she 
saw the Rolls-Royce. The sun, just 
rising from the West, shone on his beau- 
tiful green body, and she cast her eyes 
on the asphalt carpeted floor, fearing in 
one moment that he would speak to her 
and in the next that he would not. 

Once upon a'time the Rolls-Royce had 
not been a bad kind of a fellow. Most 
of his family had been noted for strength 
of the backbone, but unfortunately, Percy 
Rolls-Royce, for that was his name, had 
a backbone which in some ways re- 
sembled a chocolate éclair. At Dinard 
the year before he had fallen in with 
some French and Italian racing cars. 
They introduced him to the Delaunay 
sisters, and they in turn to their mother. 
The experience was an unfortunate one 
in all ways for the Rolls-Royce. The 
Delaunays were inveterate gamblers. 
They had no principle of any kind, but 
their pet vice was gambling. 

Rolls-Royce, being fond of the young- 
er Delaunay, found himself in a position 
where, in order to maintain his social 
relations with the family, he had from 
time to time to give a ten-pound note 
or more to one or all of the Delaunay 
gamblers. He was living beyond his 
means in the hope that ultimately he 
could win the affection of the little De- 
launay. One day, and for the first time, 
she actually asked him for money. He 
gave her a ten-pound note. He had car- 
ried this note in his pocket for some 
time, and he had noticed that one of 
the corners was turned in such a way 
as to resemble the double hump of a 
camel. He wished that she hadn’t asked 
him for it, but he gave it to her. 


DAY or two later he wagered with 

the Fiat the sum of ten pounds that 
he could beat the Fiat in a race from 
Dinard to Paris. He won the race, and 
not without any great exertion. The 
Fiat, as soon as he reached Paris, looked 
up the Rolls-Royce at the appointed 
meeting place and paid the wager. The 
Rolls-Royce was paid with a ten-pound 
note, the corner of which was torn, and 
to his great consternation he noticed the 
profile of the double hump of a camel. 
He threw the note in the Fiat’s face, and 
engaged passage for England. 

Once in England he hoped for a re- 
turn of his old Saxon character, but in- 
stead of that he grew steadily worse. 
Nothing was too bad for him. He as- 
sociated with second-hand Italian cars 
until he was run out of all his London 
clubs. 

One night he had a few drinks with 
a Peoria Tank, and, upon the Tank’s 
recommendation, he engaged passage for 
the United States. He didn’t stop to 
pay his bills, for he had no money to 
pay them. 

The Peoria Tank had told him that 
there were large sums of money to be 
made in New York City in the jitney 
service, and the Rolls-Royce had decided 
that he would put as many cars into that 
service as he possibly could, and, with 
the profits of this venture he would re- 
turn to England, pay his debts, and go 
up into Scotland, where the air was pure 
and the citizens were honest. 


i was for the distinct purpose of en- 
gaging cars for the jitney service that 
the Rolls-Royce had early that morning 
pulled into the garage on Second Avenue 





and ordered his breakfast. He held his 
nose high in the air, but his eyes were 
roving, and in a short space of time they 
fell upon Susan Ford. He remembered 
her, but he didn’t tell her that. He had 
no more thought of making her Mrs, 
Rolls-Royce than he had of giving her 
his carbureter. 

Susan didn’t like the place at all. The 
breakfast was good enough, but some 
second-hand cars coming in and going 
out gave her a most uncomfortable feel- 
ing. They were all foreigners, French, 
Italian, and now and then a German, 
They had devilish faces. None of them 
spoke, but all of them nodded to the 
Rolls-Royce. He didn’t nod back, but 
apparently he wasn’t expected to. Susan 
wondered whether she was on the right 
side of Second Avenue, and while trying 
to remember she recalled that it was 
out of*a Second Avenue Garage that 
Theodora Stutz had been stolen. She 
shuddered, and in doing so dropped a 
part of what she was eating, and, reach- 
ing for her paper napkin, she dropped 
that, too. 

“I say,” said Rolls-Royce, returning 
her napkin, “this is a rum hole for 
breakfast for a girl like you.” 

“I didn’t know they sold rum here,” 
said Susan, “or I wouldn’t have come,” 
Then, becoming quite bold, she said, and 
archly, if a Ford can be that thing, 
“Mr. Rolls-Royce, have you ever seen 
me before?’ 

“Not until a moment ago,” Rolls- 
Royce replied, wrapping Susan close 
with his eyes. The way he sounded the 
“o’s” in “moment” and “ago” was, to 
Susan, bewitching—be-wizarding. She 
thought that she had heard the same “o” 
in the fog on the Hudson the day before, 
in fact, she knew it. But Rolls-Royce, 
now that he had become a villain by 
profession, had naturally become a mind 
reader. Hurriedly he said, “I think I 
saw a sister of yours yesterday; I pro- 
posed to her out in a jolly fog on one 
of your ripping rivers; what?” 

“Did she accept you?” Susan asked, 
her heart thumping. “I don’t want her 
now; I’ve seen you,” said the Rolls- 
Royce, pulling closer. Susan at first 
thought she detected some perfidy, but 
she argued, “If I am the same one, and 
he doesn’t know it,.he can’t be deceiving 
anybody.” 

“What are you going to do?” the 
Rolls-Royce said abruptly. 

“About what?” 

“T’ve proposed marriage to you.” 

“For when; right away you mean?” 

“No, not right away. I got a blasted 
divorce in the English courts.” 

“In two months I will marry you.” 

“In two months you will be a duchess.” 

Duchess! Susan wanted to write 
home. And she wanted to tell the Peer- 
less truck and Theodora, if she were 
only alive, and the Cadillac—she’d ask 
him to something, or’ other, sometime. 


USAN was now properly introduced 
to a second-hand Panhard. “My 
best man to be,” said the Duke, and to 
Sir Giuseppe Italia some other names 
that Susan has since chosen to forget. 
The Duke lost no time. He said, 
“Now, little one, I’ve got to make some 
money; I mean you and I have got to 
make some money.” When a man says 
to his wife, “You and I have got to 
economize,” the woman understands. So 
Susan, like a good wife to be, said, 
“What do you want me to do? How 
can I earn anything, Mr.—Sir—Duke—” 
“Call me ‘Your Grace,’” said the 
Rolls-Royce. And to cover the Lancia’s 
laugh, as well as to expedite things, he 
said with finality, “The only way to 
make money fast is the jitney business.” 
Susan was dumfounded. “Is it—is 
it respectable?” she faltered. 
“Have a care,” said the Duke, “my 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Figure Mold 
Garments 


For Idealizing the Figure of Slender or Portly 
Take the place of the now obsolete corset, and 
control the figure as no corset can. 

The Beau Brummell Figure Mold 
A Support for Slender or Portly Men 
who wish to retain a good figure or overcome excessive flesh. 


Models for Slender Women 


Perfect a beautiful form or remodel the faulty. 





Made in any height or length desired and designed for 
the special needs of the wearer. 


Scientifically Correct 
Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons 


Figure Mold Brassieres, ~roeeees and Jackets made with or 


without reducing qualities 


Everything for Perfecting the Form 


Write for booklet, stating whether for men or women. 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 
Columbus, O 


269 East Broad Street 


New York Office: 


The Modern Corset 


Models for Young Girls 


Hold the organs in their proper place, support the 
body, direct correct development and secure proper 


poise. 


Models for the 
Portly 


Carry weight, relieve strain. 
and if desired will, without 
sweating, diet, discomfort, or 
delay, produce an immediate 
reduction of several inches 
over abdomen, seat, hips and 
leg which soon becomes per- 
manent. 


Dept. 832 


61 Astor Court Bidg., 18 West 34th St. 














BOOTS ARE GOING UP! 


Since economy is a patriotic duty, you 
should make your boots and shoes last 
longer by using 


LUTETIAN CREAM 
MELTONIAN CREAM 


FOR BLACK OR WHITE KID 


R CALF SHOES 


These preservative English dressings keep 
leather soft and pliable and cut boot bills. 
They produce a beautiful lustre in much better 


taste than 


the hard “shine” of ordinary 
polishes, which cause leather to dry 
and crack. A bottle lasts a long 
time—no waste. 


Sold at Boot 
Stores where = rer semen a Pekhad 


SALOMON & PHILLIPS, Agents, New York 








VANITY FAIR 


The Ford and dc Rolls-Royce 


(Continued from page 106) 


mother was in the jitney business, Lon- 
don to Brighton.” He bowed his head, 
“Dear, dear, Duchess.” Theodora Stutz 
must have been wrong. 

Susan said, “I’m sorry; your Grace; I 
know very little of business and the 
world; I’ll need a new body, won't I, 
for the jitney business?” 

“That has been provided for,” said 
the Duke, and he brought the body from 
a rear room, while the Italians took off 
the one she was wearing. Susan felt the 
way a woman ought to feel at a fitting. 
But the Duke was so loving and gentle 
while he fastened on a twelve-seat body, 
with wide running boards and other 
places for an extra passenger here and 
there, that Susan already felt like a wife 
—an old wife. 

“Have you gasoline enough?” asked 
the Duke. 

“T think so,” said Susan. 

“T’ll give you some of mine, anyway,” 
the Duke said, and he suited his action 
to his promise. 

“Isn’t he generous,” 
Italians. 

“Very,” Susan answered. 
flowed with joy and gasoline. 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Rolls-Royce, 
“a little oil now.” 

“Thank you,” said Susan, “but, your 
Grace, I know so little about business. 
How do I collect the fares, before or 
after; while I’m going through the traffic 
I won’t have any time.” 

“T’ll attend to that,” 
Royce. 

“You are very good,” 
pered. 

“Is the body too heavy, Duchess-to- 
be?” asked the Duke. 

“T don’t think so; I'll try it,’ and 
Susan circled around the garage. 

“Fine,” said a Fiat. 

“Jolly good,” said the Duke. 

The jitney profits in New York were 
enormous. None of the Third Avenue 
cars were running, and only a few of 
the Broadway and Madison Avenue cars. 
From all over the country motors were 
pouring into the town and picking up 
dimes by the thousand and quarters by 
the hundred. The garment workers loved 
to ride on Fifth Avenue, and also ride 
on the boss. The motors knew this. 
From all the Eastern cities, including 
Troy, motors.out of profitable work 
came hurrying to New York to be there 
before the street car strike was over. 

The regular police were guarding cars 
and car barns, and volunteer citizens 
stood behind the stop-and-go signs and 
did the best they could. 


” 


said one of the 


She over- 


said the Rolls- 


Susan whis- 


ROM six in the morning until late 

at night Susan worked her way back 
and forth from the foot of Lenox Ave- 
nue to the arch at Washington Square. 
Her shoes were badly worn, and her 
back ached when her headache allowed 
her to think of it. But she always saw 


the Duke at both ends of the trip. Gra-, 


cious and handsome in his bottle-green 
he had a joke for everybody, and could 
always find room for one more. He 
called Susan “Honeypot” and “Sweet- 
heart” for all to hear, and most of the 
time she was happy. 

Sometimes she was bold enough to 
ask his Grace to accompany her on the 


Avenue, but that he couldn’t do. Much 
of the time he had to be at other places, 
There were other duchesses-to-be, and, 
like all engaged working girls, they had 
to be encouraged and reminded of the 
day. There was one on Lexington Aye. 
nue and one on Second, and also Ave. 
nue “A.” By agreement with some of 
his friends the West side he never 
worked. But there always comes a time 
and a place. The traffic at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42d Street was too much for 
the citizen who guarded the stop-and-go, 
Some of the cars were diverted to Madi- 
son Avenue, among them Susan. It was 
hard to turn, but she got around, and, 
turning into Madison, she found herself 
in the friendly wake of the Peerless 
truck. She followed him down to 30th 
Street, where they all stopped for the 
crosstown travel. At that point she saw 
the Rolls-Royce putting one more pas- 
senger on a snub-nosed Ford and she 
saw him take the fare and she heard, 
him say to the Ford, “Honeypot—Duch- 
ess-to-be.” The Peerless truck heard it 
too, and he had heard it every day, 
W hat Susan didn’t tell the Peerless the 
Peerless told her. Poor little Susan. 
She told the passengers that she could 
go no further, and asked them to get 
off. They protested to the Rolls-Royce, 
for to him they had paid their fares, 
His Grace was beside himself with rage, 
and he began to order Susan about 
shamefully. The Peerless wouldn’t have 
it, and by crowding close up and smok- 
ing he drove the garment-workers out 
of their seats and onto the sidewalk. 
Then the Peerless and the Rolls-Royce 
had it out while the stop-and-go man 
was helpless, and the other cars blew 
their horns and shrieked and exhausted, 
The Peerless, who had worked hard for 
weeks, was no match for the Rolls- 
Royce, who was traveling empty and had 
never done a day’s work in his life. 
One more charge and the Peerless must 
go down. Help came. The help fought 
with all the desperation of a lover. 
“Kill him, Caddy, kill him,” exhorted 
Susan ; 
him.” 
It was several hours before the Rolls- 
Royce was all picked up and sorted. 
The Cadillac distributed souvenirs of the 
Duke for more than half an hour. 


6¢JS it a home with me, Susan, or a 


home in Troy, that you don't 
like?” asked the Cadillac. 
“Oh, Caddy! How can you? I was 


going to answer you before, but we were 
switched off. I want you, Caddy, and 
T’ll love you because you give me a home, 
and I'll love my home—.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the Cadillac, 
stroking Susan’s nose, “you'll love your 
home because I give it to you. And 
you will, dear girl, I know you will.” 

Then he introduced her to a Buick, 
and together they went around to see 
a Pope. 

“Tl have to get a new body first; I 
mean get off this old one,” said Susan. 

“Yes, we'll attend to that right away,” 
said the Cadillac, “but remember, Susan, 
it’s your soul I’m in love with; your 
soul and your nose.” 

They live in Troy now, and they are 
very, very happy. 
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MEN'S READY-TAILORED CLOTHES 





THE CROYDON ROOMS PRESENT TO MEN WHO ENJOY DRESSING THE MOST 
EXCLUSIVE READY-TAILORED CLOTHES THAT CAN CONCEIVABLY: BE MADE 





CRror DON FABRICS are of the precise character 
that one findsin the more eminent custom tailor- 
ing establishments of the Avenue. Croydon 
models are in accord with the best moods of 
these establishments. In short, the Croydon 
Idea is to serve those very men—at marked- 


ly lower price—who have heretofore found 
the services of New York’s score-or-less 
fashionable tailors indispensable. 








N THE CROYDON ROOMS at all 
times is to be found a plenitude of models 
available for immediate try-ons. Croydon 
employs its own staff of tailors to 
make the necessary corrections to a garment, even to 
the point of complete refitting if necessary. These 
corrections are effected with a. tailored-to-measure 


NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE 
READY-TAILORED CLOTHES 
SHOP FOR GENTLEMEN 





CROYDON trp 


509 FIFTH AVENUE 


fidelity and tapin .. It will be found that more than 
one try-on is faiely ever required. 


ROYDON CLOTHES are tailored 

expressly and expertly for us by Hickey- 

Freeman after models and draughts furnished 
by our own designers. 


r[ HE FOREIGN and domestic stuff used. 
in Croydon Ready-tailored garments are_ 


on the tables of the better tailors of our neigh- ” 
borhood, with whom our work must inevit- 
ably be compared. 


ROYDON LOUNGE SUITS for the 
nearing season are priced from Thirty to 
Seventy Dollars, with a most excellent show- 
ing at the lower figures. 


THE IDEA THAT CROYDON 
PROJECTS: An EXCLUSIVE SHOP 
for EXCLUSIVE DRESSERS 


BETWEEN 4fnd AND 43rd STREETS 





of motif and coloring not to be met with save _ 
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Transportation Service by both Rail and Water as 
far South as Old Point Comfort was never better! 


The Hotel Chamberlin at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, is one 
of the Finest Holiday Hotels in the Western Hemisphere. 


The Chamberlin directly faces Hampton Roads, 
which is always the scene of marine activity. Just 
across the Roads, immediately in front of the Hotel, 
is the site of the New Naval Training Base and Avia- 
tion School. Langley Field, the Army Aviation Ex- 
periment Station, is but a few miles away. This is 
becoming the show place for aviation in America. 

The Chamberlin is alive with gay Society the year round, military, 
naval and aeronautical uniforms lending sparkle and color to the scene. 


The cuisine is famous, and naturally so, since the finest sea-foods 
are obtainable in the waters around Old Point Comfort. The Medicinal Bath Depart- 
ment, (under authoritative medical direction), is complete in every detail, and dupli- 
cates every bath and treatment given at European Spas, with the additional advantages 
of sea-air and sea-bathing. 


“An interesting, sporty, convenient, eighteen-hole golf course. Grass putting greens 


and attractive club house. You may safely count on golf every day in the year. 


Send for colored Aeroplane Map of this Course, (the only one of 
its kind ever made in America), which will be sent you with our 
booklet “Golf” if you desire it, as well as booklets dealing with 
different phases of life at the Chamberlin. Write today to: 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Bertha ‘ay ned Hotel Bureau, Mc Alpin 
Hotel, Cook's Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices. 
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New York’s Favorite Flower Shop 


Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
NEW YORK 


FLOWERS 


Make the happiest and 
most grateful tribute on 


7, MOTHER’S DAY 


TRO EHIME 0 


,\ 
y 
! 








AS WP 
ia ae 
ie +> May 12th 
$.\ ti 
f The homing instinct mightier than the rest 
em That guides the carrier pigeon to its nest 
RG oN : 
SHR Bids us send growing plant or flower gay 
(NY To gladden Mother’s Heart on Mother's Day. 


Surprise someone, — some- 
where, with a growing ram- 
bler rose, an exquisite box 
of Spring blossoms, a win- 
dow box of hyacinths or a 
corsage of violets and or- 
chids! Delivered any place 
in the United States or the 
Allied Countries within 
twenty-four hours of the 
time you telephone, tele- 
graph or cable Stumpp your 
order. 
a Hasta, 

Ts Phone Plaza 8190 


By young and old—by man and maid 
On Mother’s Day should be displayed 
A flower of white for the Mother above 
Or pink if she still is here to love. 


Cable address : 
Stumppflor, New York 
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It almost rests you to look 


would look on your porch an 


and your children during the coming summer months. 


Comfortable 





Move ! 
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Im- 
agine how this Tarrytown Twin Couch of McHughwillow 


at this picture, doesn’t it? 


d the comfort it would give you 
Notice 


how perfectly its lines conform to those of the body, and how 
luxuriously its cretonne upholstered cushions support it. 


Don’t consider this ideal rest lounge for two people a lux- 


ury; on the contrary you will 
for it will be an investment w 


find it a real wartime economy, 
hich will pay you rich returns in 


health. You'll not chat indoors when you know this couch is 


waiting for you on the porch. 


This is only one of a thousand unique pieces for the porch 
and country home on display at our shop. Will you let us 


show them to you? 


The Double Couch without Cushions...................... $55 
Seat Cushions in Cretonne for double Couch............... 47 
Complete Set of both Seat and Back Cushions............ 30 
We also make a single Couch for one person............. 30 


FosEPH P. -McHucuH & SON 


Q WEST 42ND ST. 








NEW YORK 
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Strike Again! 
It Can’t Crack! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Look for Drum- 
mer Boy Striking 
the Unbreakable 
Glass, Ilustra- 
tion Inside Cover 
of “‘Khaki’’ Box 


and cannot be repaired. 


him through thick and thin. The “D- 


soldiers at the front. 


protects the watch—cannot break or crac 
dangerous. 
become loose or fall out. 
Double Clinched Bezel. 
II, 1917. 


“‘Cravenette”’ Finish Webbing 
Moisture proof. Stronger and more com- 
fortable than leather. Matches uniform of 
Soldier or Sailor, Khaki Color, Blue, Black 
or White; Black Leather or Pigskin strap. 





15 MAIDEN LANE 


Always sold in this box. Avoid imitations by securing 
the ‘Khaki’ Box. The individual numbers of case and 
movement are marked on every box. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
‘The Watch in the Trenches”’ 


which explains why there are barrels of discarded 
watches at the front; that are out of commission 
Every man in the service wants the watch that will stand by 


proved its superiority by actual test on the wrists of officers and 
Its every feature is important. 


Non-Inflammable Unbreakable Glass 


CThe D-D 


Prestige WALTHAM MOVEMENT Accuracy 





WALTHAM & 
KHAKI WATCH 4 
with "NO FUSS STRAP SRR, 
Nor-Explosive Unbreakable Glass 





D” Khaki Watch has 





k—is not a Nitro-Cellulose product, which is 


Because of expansion and contraction of all unbreakable glass some makes 
The “Khaki” glass is the only unbreakable glass held safe by 
It grips the glass around the entire circumference. 


RADIUM DIAL 


Pat. Sept. 


“No Fuss” Strap 
Simple, one-piece clasp. Strap slips over 
hand as a loop. Therefore cannot be 
dropped when putting on. Leaves no loose 
strap end to catch in sleeve. Clasp Pat’d. 


Sold by leading Watch Dealers 
JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 


Manufacturers of High-Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 


NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


DUBOIS WATCH CASE CO. Est. 1877 
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VANITY FAIR 


Puzzle Fiend 


A Handful of What Appear Like Simple Puzzles 


By R. F. 


and a puzzle is that anyone can 

solve a problem if one knows the 
process. Half the puzzles one sees are 
really problems in algebra. If you un- 
derstand the process, they are easy. If 
you don’t, they are impossible. In a 
puzzle everyone has an equal chance. 

There are any number of men who 
can whip out a fountain pen and prove 
that if a + b is equal to c — d, the 
square root of y must be twice the cube 
root of x. But they cannot explain 
how the juice gets into the cup under 
the crust of a deep-dish pie. 

The provinces that have been invaded 
by the puzzle fiend are legion. Geome- 
try, mechanics, chemistry, book keep- 
ing, relationships, insurance, crypto- 
grams, anagrams, clock faces, baseball, 
cards, dominoes, and matches have all 
furnished material, not only for prob- 
lems but for puzzles pure and simple. 

To state a puzzle concisely, yet cov- 


Te difference between a problem 


| ering every point, is as great an art as 


after-dinner speaking. Like a good 
story, a good puzzle depends on the way 
it is put and its selection for the audi- 
ence before it. 


(THERE are a number of puzzles that 
are puzzles only in the way they are 
stated, such as if a hen-and-a-half will 
lay an egg-and-a-half in a day-and-a- 
half, how many hens will lay eleven 
eggs in eleven days? ‘This is borrowed 
from the English question: if you can 
buy a_ herring-and-a-half for three 
ha’pence, how many can you get for 
eleven pence? 

“How old is Ann?” is probably a lit- 
tle too deep for a dinner party, and 
some one is sure to know the answer, 
but the difference between six dozen 
dozen and a half dozen dozen may 
catch some of them. In this class are 
a number of puzzles that have double 
answers, either of which is correct, so 
that whichever the victim chooses can 
be pronounced the wrong one. For in- 
stance: If a man had twenty sick 
sheep, and one died, how many would 
he have left? Or, what is the difference 
between twice twenty-five, and twice 
five and twenty? Very similar is the 
difference between twenty four quart 
bottles, and four and twenty quart bot- 
tles—that deceptive problem. 


ROBABLY the most amusing puz- 

zles are really catches. The expert 
conjurer deceives his audience chiefly 
by distracting their attention from the 
vital part of the trick. Just so the 
clever puzzle maker emphasizes some 
part of the question that has nothing to 
do with the answer and slurs over the 
word that gives the key. That is why 
so many are caught by the man who 
shows three pennies, juggles them 
around and then insists that there are 
four, finally asking if you will pay for 
the luncheon if he is wrong. When you 
agree, he acknowledges that he is 
wrong; but you buy the luncheon. 

Mention the curious difficulty some 
persons have in distinguishing cubic 
measure from square, and how many 
you have known that insisted there were 
only nine square feet in a cubic yard 
and then ask how many cubic feet of 
dirt are in a hole that is nine feet long, 
four Wide, three deep at one end, and 
two deep at the other. The moment 
the smart young man takes out his pen- 
cil you will know that he has swallowed 
the bait; because there is no dirt in a 
hole. 

This is in line with the question, how 
many hard boiled eggs could a hungry 
man eat on an empty stomach if it took 
five minutes to boil the eggs hard, one 


FOSTER 


minute to eat them, and he had just 
ten minutes to catch a train? 


PEAKING of eggs, suppose there 
were five people at the table and the 
cook fried five eggs. Every one got 
an egg, yet there was one left in the 
dish. How did the cook manage it? 
Because of the way the question js 
put, some puzzles look as if they re. 
quired a pencil and paper to work them 
out when they are really quite simple, 
As a sample of this class, if the number 
of cents paid for three dozen apples is 
the same as the number of apples that 
can be bought for a dollar, how much 
are the apples a dozen? This does not 
require any algebra, because three dozen 
at 20 is 60, and 60 at 20 a dozen is a 
dollar’s worth, yet some persons can 
never guess it. 


ors of the same character is 
the horse trade. There were two 
men, each of whom wanted the other 
man’s horse. One offered to buy or sell 
for $50 to boot. The other insisted that 
instead of paying $50, he should get 
$10. They finally agreed to split the 
difference. What does this amount to 
in cash, $30 or $20? 

Perhaps one of the most astonishing 
propositions is to offer to prove that 
there are two cows in the world with 
exactly the same number of hairs in 
their tails. It is for your audience to 
guess how you are going to prove it, 
because you cannot bring the cows into 
the dining room. 

If any one doubts your ability to 
prove any such proposition and _ pro- 
poses to bet a box of golf balls or candy, 
it may open the way for you to ask if 
a box of candy cost two dollars and a 
half, and the salesman assured you that 
the candy was worth two dollars more 
than the box, what is the box worth? 
It will be your privilege to laugh if. 
they say fifty cents. 


HE distraction of the attention from 

the point is the feature of many good 
puzzles. Here is a very simple example: 
two trains leave at exactly the same 
time; one from Chicago and the other 
from New York. The Chicago train 
travels 40 miles an hour; the one from 
New York 50. Which will be farther 
from New York when they meet? Re- 
member that it is the New York train 
that is going fifty miles an hour, and 
the distance to Chicago is just a thou- 
sand miles. 

The emphasis must be placed on the 
last sentence. I have seen two passen- 
gers in the smoking room of an acean 
steamer spend half an hour, with finger 
tips moistened in spilled highballs, cov- 
ering the table with diagrams to demon- 
strate the distance these trains would 
travel before they met, which is not 
the question at all. 

The most difficult of this class of 
puzzles, and probably the best in exist- 
ence, is the one about the man that 
drove from one side of Long Island to 
the other. As both ends of the journey 
were at sea level he must have travelled 
exactly as much uphill as he did down. 
Granting that the distance uphill was 
the same as the distance downhill, sup- 
pose the best his horse could do was 
three miles an hour uphill. How fast 
would he have to go downhill to aver- 
age six miles an hour for the whole 
journey? Any one who can answer 
this question correctly inside of two 
minutes is clearheaded enough to stand 
several more highballs. 


OOM for argument is a strong point 
in many puzzles, and there are 4 
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Saves Food — Preserves Flavor — Saves Ice 
HIS is food-saving year. It inaugurates a new system of economy The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator has, for many years, catered to the 
we will all practice for the years to come. The situation compels most efficient buyers. You will find it in large hotels, cafes, etc., and 
the American people to purchase food-handling equipment with greater in the finest homes. Its efficiency, beauty and durability are praised 
care and this will-result in an advantage by every one using it. One piece porce- 
d just to all. Your refrigerator should be lain lining with full rounded corners, 
given first consideration. Choose the sanitary drain, Bohn Syphon to produce 
“make” with a reputation for the kind rapid air circulation and dryness, Flax- 
there of service you need in your home. linum insulation to save ice. Investigate 
nd th Syp OR these features. 
e 
fe 2 HO wh 
in. the \s N REFRIG 
it? } 
‘ion j F : 
ey He 7) It is very easy to learn about the Bohn. A promi- 
¢ them j nent dealer in every city is ready to show you its 
simple / every advantage. His experience with the various 
umber / models and sizes may help you in your selection. 
fonts if Special requirements are satisfactorily executed by our engi- 
ples is neers. If you wish we will mail you literature and name of 
Ss that nearest Bohn Dealer. 
much 
es not 
dozen BOHN 
a ae REFRIGERATOR 
S can 
* 
a 1425 University Ave., 
e two St. Paul, Minn. 
Ba New York, 53 W. 42nd St. 
d that Newark, 913 Broad St. 
ld get Chicago, 68 E. WashingtonSt. 
it the Nathan-Dohrmann Co., San 
unt to rancisco 
i Parmalee-Dohrmann Co., Los 
ishing Angeles 
> that ra Also Makers of 
| with }, Bohn Sanitor Kitchen Tables 
irs in eh $6.75 and up—St. Paul 
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ve it, 
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em! Why N 
# » Not Look & Feel Your Real Sel, M M d ] 
ask i y if . axon Model Gowns 
| | RE DUCK eave) guraly Se and Wrap 
bo a Are exceedingly charming, attractive in design and 
a if ge NSN Eliminate Constipation exquisite in quality: the choicest productions of the 
; yj leading modistes, specially designed to create in- 
P/ , \ Eat BASY CONCENTRATE dividual distinctiveness. 
fror Contains no drugs; it is made from processed wheat All are original models and no two alike. They are 
ee and furnishes the only natural hygienically safe and cer- sold for about half their real value affording you an 
: good tain way to eat and reduce while it is corrective of con- ‘ roo tee 
: stipation in nature’s own way. Eaten with your meals, opportunity to enjoy dress distinction at the cost of 
mple: it frees your body permanently of fat, constipation and an ordinary gown 
— Eat ae at Itin in the manatee of posting forms ; 
joy ¥ ( ») NSSses 4 
othie the i sat i dea “and ® cc aturaliy Dealt ul complexion Street, Afternoon and Evening Wear. 
j accomplishes $s. yithout a e 
train drop of medicine, strenuous exercise or denial of foods Prices $15 to $89 
from that appeal to the palate. | 
ther Obesity and constipation are forms of disease. They | Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One 
sh will increase unless you take steps to overcome them | : 
- fnovantive apstern’ while Yoo auch fal in the bony evens No Approval Shipments. You ell fad &t: well wert®: made to: anil 
train tually produces hardening of the arteries, fatty degenera- No Catalogs and see them. You are never urged to buy 
and tion of the heart, lungs, liver and kidneys, causing diseases , 
J that shorten your life and end fatally. 
thou- Act_ now, write for the story of BASY BREAD with an 
BASY CONCENTRATE appended told in our booklet— 
the mailed without charge. 
sy DOCTORS ESSENTIAL FOODS COMPANY | | _ ESTAB 
= : * A8°/T. NEWYORK 
— 32 Oakwood Avenue ~~ Orange, N.J. | 8 1902 BROADWAY .NEwYorK City 
fi (Take Elevator—First Floor) 
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= . is the keynote of The Vogue School Directory. Upon any t: a U es S ay 
velled question of the education of your son or daughter—or -.. SINCE 188! met tis 7 ~ 
ye F special vocational training for yourself—you may obtain vA = At 
sup- through Vogue detailed, authentic information. The mana- Pajamas \ 
bea =» ger of the School Service is familiar with institutions in ‘The NIGHT ae Nation!’ iy ih 
aver- = every part of the country, and with the particular field ne RA Wear OF é nation: : 
vhole of each. Write to him today. / / j 
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ws E.ROSENFELD& GOS, : foe 
-” THE VOGUE SCHOOL DIRECTORY i. ge . 
snl 19 West 44th Street New York City New York 
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Not a trace of perspiration stain or odor! 

Odorono keeps the underarms absolutely 
dry and fresh—relieves every perspiration 
trouble. 

At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial size 30c. By 
mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address 
The Odorono Co., 216 Blair Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Arthur Sales 
Co., 29 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. 


DO-RO-NO 


The toilet water for excessive perspiration 


















































bis The Front Lace 
Corset of 


y i Originalities 
PN the development of the 
front lace corset to its present 
erfection’LaCamille” has Jed. 
flore patents have been issued to 
is makers than to all other makers 
of front lace corsets combined. 
“Le Camille” is different. Always 
ad. Y ougetbetterstyle, better fit, better 


comfort, ter value—and the greatest 
of all patented features—the exclusive 


Front and Back 


Pressure on the spine is eliminated — 
also scoring of the flesh by the lacers. 
Grateful ventilation is permitted and 

* greater scope of adjustment made possible. 

MODEL 7804—A hip and thigh reducing 
corset. Wide elastic band extends from front to hip 
on the under side of garment. Of Silk Polka Dot 
“=$mported Brocade. White only, $13. 
MODEL 5420 — Same, of high grade 
i; $9. Other models $2 to $25. . 
test catalog gladly mailed on request. 


NTERNATIONAL 6G 
CORSET CO. 3 


116 to 134 Union Street AURORA. ILL. 
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This rebus represents a single and 
comparatively common English word 


number of questions that are amusing 
chiefly on account of the variety of 
opinions they evoke. The correct an- 
swer is not the point, the arguments to 
support one and then the other are 
everything. One of the best known is 
the old question as to which moves 
faster, the top or the bottom of a rolling 
wheel. There is room for abundant 
argument in the following: If there is 
a monkey hanging on the end of a rope 
that passes over a pulley, and to the 
other end of the rope is attached a 
weight that exactly balances the monkey, 
what will happen if the monkey climbs 
the rope? 

A very similar question, and having 
the same answer, is whether a man sl- 
ting in a boat, in still water, could pro- 
pel®the boat through the water by pull- 
ing on a rope attached to the stern. 
This may sound like the old saw about 
the man who tried to lift himself by his 
boot straps, but it involves a very in- 
teresting scientific fact, 

Clear thinking, rather than scientific 
knowledge, is required to solve a num- 
ber of puzzles of this character. Here 
is a very simple one; when you see it: 
A lock-keeper on a canal was notified 
that fifty empty barges would pass 
through next day, and was asked if 
there was water enough. The empties 
drew only two feet of water and dis- 
placed 960 cubic feet of water each, 
while in the lock. How much more 
water would be required to float them 
than would have been required had they 
been loaded, drawing 12 feet, and dis- 
placing six times as much water in the 
lock ? 


PERHAPS the king pin puzzle for 
arousing acrimonious discussion is 
the iceman’s weighing machine. As 
everyone knows, ice carts are usually 
provided with a spring scale, technically 
known as a stillion, which hangs on a 
hook at the back of the wagon. A little 
indicator that travels up-and down the 
slit in the scale shows how much the 
piece of ice weighs. 

It obviously does not matter what the 
scale hangs on, the weight indicated is 
the same, or should be. Let us suppose 
the piece of ice weighs 50 pounds, the 
scale itself weighing two pounds. If 
both scale and ice were hung upon an- 
other’ scale of the same character, in- 
stead of upon a hook, what would be 
the reading of the indicator on each 
of the two scales? 

There are a number of puzzles that 
rely upon popular fallacies to mislead. 
For instance: ‘Two men agree to toss 
a coin ten times, but each wants to bet 
on heads. One finally offers to bet that 
it will come five times heads and five 


times tails. How much odds, if any, 
should he give? 

There are a great many variations of 
the puzzle of the man on the moving 
train, who stood at the rear and shot 
an arrow at a man on the engine in 
front. The speed of the arrow is ex- 
actly the same as that of the train. 
Will the speed of the train carry the 
man in front out of danger, so that the 
arrow will never reach him, or not? 

Another excuse for argument lies in 
the question about the bird sitting in a 
large airtight cage, which weighs twenty 
pounds, the bird weighing four ounces 
in addition. If the bird leaves its perch 
and flies round in the cage, what will 
the whole thing weigh? 


ANY various opinions will be ex- 

pressed if the question is what 
would happen to a person in a falling 
elevator, if that person should jump into 
the air just before it hit the bottom. 
Another is the result of a collision head 
on between two skaters of exactly the 
same weight; one being padded out with 
an air cushion to represent a member 
of the fat men’s club, while the other 
is tall and thin. Which one would re- 
coil the greater distance? 

Those who are studying how to cook 
for soldiers may be able to solve this 
one: The lemonade man at the circus 
asked the clown to taste the mixture, 
which was nine parts lemon juice and 
water to one part of syrup. The clown 
said it was just twice too sweet. How 
much of the stock mixture should be 
added to make it right? 


‘PRERE are a number of puzzles that 
require either the ability to draw or 
a prepared diagram. Rebuses are the 
most popular of these, and some of them 
are rather clever. The following is a 
good specimen: 

if the B m t put: 

If the B . putting: 

This reads: If the great B m t put 
colon. If the great B full stop putting 
colon. 

There are any number of puzzles with 
figures and matches, but these will 
probably be enough for this year. By 
the way, speaking of years, you might 
ask your neighbor at dinner if she 1s 
aware that 1918 will be the shortest 
year on record. If she doubts it, tell 
her it begins and ends on the same day, 
Tuesday. 

Some people are very fond of rebuses. 
These consist of pictorial representa- 
tions of words, or parts of words, and 
are of two kinds. In one the answer 
is to be found by what might be called 
straight reading; in the other there 1s 
a double meaning. 
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Nature’s 
negligence when Cluzelle 
Bros. can produce this 


Why deplore 


CHEF D’OEUVRE 


Transformation ‘‘L’Invisible’’ 


{t is made of superior soft and 
naturally wavy French hair and 


defies the closest scrutiny. 

It has captivated the feminine world, 
\} and "sete worn by many, is invisible 
to all. 


Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request 


Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 


Write, phone or call for appointment 


hay htBres 


Merchants Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 
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Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men andWomen 
Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 





BUST REDUCER 
Price $5 ES a Co Price $6 


= : Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. NECK a 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, BPulines Bide. 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Summer Apparel 











for Stout 
Women 


{g 
that insure /y; 
graceful Ean 









and greatly re- 
duce the appar- 
ent size. Smart \ 
clothes for dress 
and sport wear , Jf 
— ready - to - \ 
wear. Tub ¥ 
things that are 
skillfully designed \ 
to fit and become 
both long and short- & 
waisted stout figures, 
practically without al- 
teration. 


SIZES 34 to 56 BUST 


By conducting our own work-rooms, we 
are enabled to offer not only unusually 
low prices but such other special ad- 
vantages as duplicating to measure and 
changing details to suit the individual 


taste. 
THREE STORES 


Mail Service Too, If you can’t visit 
any of our three stores, our expert mail 
order service makes long distance shop- 
ping equally satisfactory. Write to Dept. 
D-8, New York Address for ‘‘MODES’’. 


feoe Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 North State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 














“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 
neutralizes 
all bodily odors 


Use, “‘Mum”’ after the | 


bath—only a little need- 
ed at a time. 
play, walk, run, all 
you wish—even though 
the days are growing 
warmer. “‘Mum”’ neu- 
tralizes the embarrass- 
ing telltale odors of 
perspiration without 
stopping healthful ex- 
cretion. Harmless to 


person and clothing. 


25c at drug and department stores 
“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U.S, Patent Gfice 
“MUM”? MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Dance, | 

















Acquisitive Agrippina 





Mrs. Agrippina, mother of the violin vir- 
tuoso of Rome, Mr. Nero, was a most 
acquisitive personage. 


At one time she envied a certain Senator his pair 
of wrought Persian candlesticks. The gentleman 
was invited to die—and Mrs. Agrippina inherited 
the candlesticks. 


Many of us today have the same acquisitive instincts 
that marred the appreciation of Mrs. Agrippina. But 
alas, our means of acquisition are not so simple. Yet, 
whether it be candlesticks or electric fixtures, corsets 
or picture puzzles, gowns or garden hose—there is a 
simple and sure means of finding it. 


The Shops of Vanity Fair, a directory of shops and 
shopping, will guide you to just the place to find the 
thing you want. Turn now to page 28 and find scores 
of fascinating new things—or scores of new places to 
buy the old things. 











] Suite. 533 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 





Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of aa 
a youthful ~@ me 
face will 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have faci- 
al lines, 
wrinkies, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
gauene 
ste: 
t. 
any ing 


se. 

Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe } 
beauty in Kath- 
ryn Murray's re-Wy 
mar! le 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, pl straps, V 
“beauty” treatments, or other artificial 
means. e Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial: exercises will work wonders. 
is information is free to all who ask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
e facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
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An exquisitely ee 
fragrant talcum which 
has its origin in the flower xy 


gardens of France ) 
$5.00 $2.50 $1.50 
3.00 
1.50 


Extract 
Toilet Water 
Face Powder 
Sachet 1.50 
Talcum 75 
Rouge 50 
Poudre Compact .50 
Bath Salt 1.00 
Send twenty-five cents to Vivaudou, 
(Dept. 17, Times Building, New 
York) for a generous sample of 
La Bo e or Violette Arly, 
in a miniature bottle. 
Y¥ PARIS 
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Horse Lovers and the War | 


Racing Men Serving Their Country With Special Training | 


By H. A. BUCK | 


[* is in the Remount Department of 
the army, which is in charge of the 
purchasing, schooling and training of the 
horses and riders to be used for military 
service in the cavalry, artillery, trans- 
portation and other similar branches, 


' that the experienced racing or hunting 


man is proving himself of inestimable 
service to the Government. Those in 
authority at Washington, realizing at 
the beginning of the war the value of 
expert knowledge in this important 
branch of the army, and desiring to 
secure the services of gentlemen far re- 
moved from any suspicion of taking ad- 
vantage of their position as Government 
purchasing agents, and equipped with a 
practical knowledge of horseflesh, re- 
quested the Jockey Club and National 
Steeplechase & Hunt Association to fur- 


| nish a selected list of those thought 





most competent and willing to serve in 
the above department. 

A list of names was sent to the proper 
officials in Washington, of which num- 
ber sixteen, after passing the necessary 
physical and mental tests, were given 
commissions as Captains. From Front 
Royal, Va., one of the Government 
breeding establishments, after a short 
period devoted to their instruction as 
to the various types desired, these gen- 
tlemen were sent broadcast throughout 
the country to fill their difficult job of 
purchasing suitable horses. There was, 
as might have been expected, a great 
dearth of horses and mules of the right 
type to be found at any Government 
price, but the countrywide search of 
these new recruits to army service has 
been rewarded with a great measure of 
success. 

The list of these army remount offi- 
cers, all of whom have been commis- 
sioned as Captains, includes such well- 
known and well-informed turf enthusi- 
asts as Fletcher Harper, James W. 
Appleton, Lewis E. Waring, William 
Littauer, Joseph E. Davis, F. S. von 
Stade, Harry La Montagne, A. J. A. 
Devereux, H. I. Nicholas, W. Scott 
Cameron, Wm. C. Morrow, John E. 
Valentine, Henry L. Bell, W. Plunkett 
Stewart, Ral Parr, R. Penn Smith, Jr., 
Howard H. Henry, Jr., and Eugene 
Reynal. 


an the racing world, Captain Ral Parr 
of Baltimore is well known, as he 
has been racing a successful flat as well 
as cross country stable for some years. 
His steeplechase stable has contained 
more hifh-class winners than his flat 
race stable, as it has included such good 
jumpers as Shannon River, Exton, Rob- 
ert Oliver, Ticket of Leave, Warlock, 
and Captain Parr. Harry La Montagne, 
a partner at one time in the Chelsea 
stable with his cousin, the late Ernest 
La Montagne, raced with some success 
a cross country stable containing such 
good performers as Beau Broadway, 
Swish and Traditioner, and later went 
to France where his colors were rapidly 
becoming well known when the war 
broke out. 

Captain Joseph E. Davis has been a 
noted character in the amateur and pro- 
fessional turf world for years. A West 
Virginian by birth, grandson of Henry 
G. Davis, once a Vice-Presidential can- 
didate, Captain Davis had the unique 
distinction of having one of his stable 
win at 100 to 1. Later he witnessed 


| 
the much more satisfactory victory of | 
his jumper “Brooks” in the $10,000 
Manley Memorial Steeplechase at Pim- 
lico last fall. 

There are, among the members of the 
Turf and Field Club—composed of gen- 
tlemen interested in racing—many who 
are now devoting themselves to Red 
Cross and other work connected with 
the army. Among the most prominent 
of these is Grayson M. P. Murphy, un- 
til recently the supreme head of the Red 
Cross abroad, whose business efficiency, 
personality and powers of organization 
have already distinguished him. Other 
members whose activities abroad are to 
be noted are Joseph S. Stevens, Ralph 
J. Preston, and James A. McCrea, Gen- 
eral Manager of the American Railway | 
Operating Department in France. | 

In this country, among the Turf and | 
Field Club members who are doing their 
bit and accomplishing much for the 
Government in their various capacities, 
are John McE. Bowman, President of 
the Hotel Biltmore, now Assistant to 
Food Conservator Hoover, in charge of 
all food matters pertaining to hotels 
and railroads throughout the country; 
also Charles K. Harrison, Jr., of Balti- 
more, who has volunteered his services 
to the same department; J. Searle Bar- | 
clay, Jr., connected with the War In- 
dustrial Board at Washington, and Ma- 
jor Philip M. Lydig. 

Judge Martin J. Keogh, whose four 
sons are abroad in the first expedition- 
ary force, deserves mention, as well as 
William K. Vanderbilt, now abroad, 
who has shown his interest in the Red 
Cross recently by donating $200,000 for | 
immediate use in Italy. 





THER prominent members are the 

late Ambassador to Germany, the 
Hon. James W. Gerard, always present 
when in this country at all great thor- 
oughbred contests, and Colonel Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. Also Major Robert 
Bacon, ex-Secretary of State, and ex- 
Ambassador to France, now on General 
Pershing’s staff. 

As President of the Jockey Club 
Breeding Bureau, which is doing such | 
excellent work in improving the breed 
of horses suitable for army service and | 
officers’ remounts, Mr. F. K. Sturgis, 
President of the Turf and Field Club, 
is contributing his share towards the | 
successful prosecution of the war. Mr. | 
John G. Livingston, for many years 
Secretary of this, the premier sports- 
man’s organization of this country, once 
a regular army officer, has returned to 
the service and is now on General 
Hoyle’s staff at Governor's Island. 


AST, but not least, are Bernard M. 
Baruch and A. Fillmore Hyde, of 
the War Industries Board, one of the 
most important departments connected 
with the war service outside of the 
President's Cabinet. Mr. Baruch owned 
a stable of thoroughbreds last spring, 
but disposed of it on entering Govern- ; 
ment service. Mr. A. Fillmore Hyde is 
the Master of the Essex Fox Hounds at 
Peapack, N. J., and is well known in 
the hunting field and horse world. 
There are many others who could be 
cited among the ranks of American | 
sportsmen, but the space allotted to the | 
present article is too short even to per- | 
mit the mention of their names. 
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BEAUTY 


as a 


DUTY 


It is a woman’s first duty at 
the present time to further 
the cause of the Allies by 
every means in her power. 


There is another duty, how- 
ever, which is sometimes over- 
looked, and erroneously classed 
as an extravagance or as un- 
necessary. It is the Duty of 
Beauty. 


Can it really be counted wise—or even 
patriotic—to allow the aging wrinkles 
to deepen and spread, the complexion 
to lose its freshness, clearness, and 
youthfulness, when, by a very small 
expenditure of time and money, beauty 
of skin and contour can be assured? 
The husband, brother, or friend, after 
suffering the horrors’ and ugliness of 
war, desires and deserves to be sur- 
rounded with brightness and beauty, 
which cheer and hearten—not by de- 
pressing unattractiveness. 


At the same time, it is important that 
the woman who seeks to “make the 
best of herself” should make certain 
that her Beauty Culture combines eff- 
cacy with economy. For these two vir- 
tues Madame Helena _ Rubinstein’s 
Valaze Complexion Remedies are world- 
famed. Every defect of skin and con- 
tour has a sure remedy amongst this 
famous specialist’s treatments and 
preparations. 

Full particulars and descriptive lists 
will be sent on application. No charge 
is made for consultations at Madame 
Rubinstein’s Salons, or for advice given 
by post. 


A Few Famous Valaze 
Specialties 


For the Daily Regime: 

Valaze Beautifying Skinfood energizes the 
pores of the skin so that they may not fall 
back in their natural functions. It revitalizes 
the skin tissues; makes for delicacy, softness 
and purity of fiecsh tints. No mere ‘‘cold 
cream”, this,—or a ‘‘make-up’’ beautifier, 
but a veritable rejuvenator of the complexion. ~ 
$1.25, $2.25, and $6 a pot. 

A companion to the world-renowned skin- 
food is Valaze Skin-toning Lotion. The daily 
bathing with it of the face preserves the skin’s 
freshness and guards against impairment by 
wrinkles. Use it for a normal or slightly 
humid skin. Price $1.25, $2.25, and $5. 
For a dry skin the Special Toning Lotion 
should be ordered. Price $2, $4, and $7.50. 


For Blackheads and Open Pores 


To refine coarse skin-texture, to overcome 
blackheads and reduce or abolish distended 
pores,—Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore 
Paste, is Mme. Rubinstein’s contribution to 
the list of scientifically composed Beauty 
Requisites. She advises its use also by boys 
and girls approaching the age of adolescence. 
It is employed in place of soap for face wash- 
ing with water. Price $1 and $2 a box. 


Against Wind and Sun 


The wildest wind, the coldest weather, the 
blazing sun will improve the skin with an 
application of Valaze Beaume Vert—it is so 
soothing! Use it and chapped face or hands 
will be strange things to you. Price $1.50, 
$3.00 and upwards. 


A copy of Mme. Rubinstein’s book- 
let, ‘‘Beauty in the Making,’’ will 
be sent on receipt of ‘3c stamp to 
cover postage. The sooner you will 
send for it, the quicker you’ll learn 
something to your advantage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


a) &ast 49! Street, NY. 
PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 
30 N. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 
177 Post St. & Grant Avenue 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 
8017 Zimple Street 
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There are ancient methods 
of finish in color more beau- 
tiful than ordinary wood 
that are now available to 
you at modest prices in 
DANERSK FURNITURE. 
Old English Draw Top 
Tables, Welsh Dressers, 
Cupboards and handmade 
Windsors, finished in’ your 
choice of antique tone of 
natural wood or soft color- 
ings that bring beauty into 
your home as well as dignity. 


We make our furniture and 
ship it direct to all parts of 
the country to those who ap- 
preciate true value and rare 
artistry. 


Send your plans for single 
rooms or the entire house. 


Consultation and advice 
without obligation to pur- 
chase. 
Cail at Exhibition Rooms 
Send for valuable Catalog ‘**G-5” 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 

















A woman sees the littlest 
and biggest things 


“Runaway Russia,” by Florence 
Harper, is a book that presents 
the Russian revolution as seen 
through a woman’s eyes, and 
with special reference to the 
cataclysm as it affected women. 
A woman sees things, of course, 
that escape a man’s eyes; and 
Mrs. Harper was in the thick 
of the revolution from its be- 
ginning until the passing of 
Kerensky. 

She is a trained newspaper cor- 
respondent and a veteran cam- 
paigner; so she plunged into 
the midst of turbulence and 
violence, and with her eyes and 
ears alert for a story of propor- 
tions truly magnificent. But 
that is not all; she has the dra- 
matic instinct, the artist’s eye 
for color and movement and 
proportion and the literary 
craftsman’s feeling for the right 
word to get to the reader the 
right shade of meaning; and so 
“Runaway Russia” not only 
presents the colossus in its epic 
struggle for freedom but tells 
the story with a narrative sweep 
that is breath-taking and with 
vivid flashes that print upon the 
readet’s imagination pictures 
that he will never forget. 


“Runaway Russia” is illustrated 
with 32 full-page photographs 
by Donald Thompson. It is 
published by The Century Co., 
New York City, and is sold by 
all booksellers for $2.00. 











Are You Being Feminine This Season? 




















One of the sheer delicate 
frocks shown in Vanity 
) Fair’s editorial pages is this 
* one of old blue and white 
dimity combined with plain 
white dimity and priced 
at $12.75. The untrim- 
med hat of white milan 
straw costs $3.95, and 
it requires no special deft- 
ness to twist two and one 





about it to give the effect 
shown in the sketch. Van- 
ity Fair will buy this, or 
any of the others you pre- 
fer, without service charge. 


In the 
May Number 


of 


RA 


VANITY FAIR 


Frocks Filmy and Frocks Fluffy 


This year, to be feminine is to be smart—a thing that hasn’t 
happened in years. The gingham frocks of last season were 
a forerunner of the soft, filmy, dainty, flyaway gowns that 
are to be worn this year. In this number, Vanity Fair shows 
a most careful selection of them— in dimity, in organdie, in 
chiffon,—charmingly designed, well made, and priced from 
$12 to$30. The tulle-trimmed hats that accompany them may 
be made by your own milliner at a cost of less than $7.50. 


A Wise Woman Buys Lingerie Now 


Cotton prices are flying up; and with them the cost of lin- 
gerie. The May sales this year will show values that you 
won't find again for many a long day. From them, Vanity 
Fair has chosen the dainty things in embroidery, in lace, in 
crepe de chine that are shown in this issue. The Philip- 
pine embroidery values are particularly good—and the 
white batiste lingerie with a tiny binding of rose or old 
blue are quite the newest and quaintest of styles. 


Vanity Fair Knows, Shows, Buys 


Vanity Fair’s Shopping Service is the efficient, deft-fingered, 
nimble-minded friend who knows just where and how to 
purchase all these things. There is no service charge, no 
delay, no obligation of any kind. Just tell us on what pages 
the things you want appear; state your size and color pref- 
erence; enclose a cheque—and that’s all. Address: 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS 


19 West 44th Street New York City 


half yards of old blue tulle | 
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—and there will be many this summer! 
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There is marked individuality in our 
Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 


At Home Cards 


Hoskins engraving is something 
more than just good engraving, due 
to our painstaking craftsmanship 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
To acquaint you with our fine work 
we will engrave 50 calling cards in 
script for $1.75. Plate registered or 
sent on request. 


HosGnn, 


- 
National Stationers & Engravers 
903 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The VOSC 
Grand 


is creating a sensa- 
tion in musical cir- 
cles. Investigation 
will convince you 
that never has a 
grand piano with 
the prestige and 
quality of the Vose 
sold at so low a fig- 
ure. $625. F. O. 
B. Boston. Before 
buying a piano 
learn more of this 
wonderful instru- 
ment. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifut- 
ly illustrated catalogue 
and easy payment plan 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
172 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Will he go away and forget? Not if you give him 





VANITY FAIR 


You shouldn’t be satisfied with sending your soldier the serious magazines 
that tell him the past progress of his battles. After all, this won’t matter so 
much when one battle is over, and a new one is in the making, and the 


Boche bombers 


are flying low over his head. 


Send Him a Laugh 


The man in the mud is the greatest laugh- 
consumer in the world. He appreciates the 
meat, wheat, sugar, and cigarettes you save 
for him. He loves the letters you write to 
him. But more than all else, he needs a 


Every bunk at Wadsworth is decorated with 
the current Vanity Fair. From Texas to 
Toronto, the continent-in-khaki reads Van- 
ity Fair. Pershing’s boys carry Vanity 
Fair in their packs when they leave for 





good, long, soul-massaging laugh. 


Vanity Fair cannot build ships. 


France. 


Or move freight. 


Or go over the top. But it can dispel 


gloom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who stay. It can 


chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be dark—its 





Every Issue Contains 


PERSONALITIES: Portraits and 
. revelations of the best known 
fighters, over there and over here, 
not to mention the writers, wits 
and workers who are giving of 
their best to win the war. 
ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: 
Graphic treatment of the more un- 
conventional sides of the war, by 
enlivening and enlivened essay- 
ists, critics and authors. 
THE,.ARTS: Criticisms and il- 
lustrations of the latest and most 
discussed happenings in painting, 
literature, sculpture and architec- 
ture, especially where these arts 
have been greatly influenced by 
the war. 

HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The 
sunniest spots in the bright side 
of the war; soldiers, near-soldiers, 
officers and near-officers, workers 
and near-workers as seen by young 
and daring artists and writers. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: The 
war has not stopped operatic per- 
formances in New York and so 
Vanity Fair tells of the opera’s 
un-German comets, composers and 
conductors and publishes their 
portraits, plans, predicaments and 
personalities. 








unquenchable humour, its unconscious heroism, its outstand- 
ing figures; and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current of 
war-time life at home; its activities, interests, amusements. 


OW, more than ever, there is need for what 

the English call “the cheero spirit.” Need 

for keeping a stiff upper lip. Need for hiding a 

long face, for a full measure of pluck, and for 
great good humour. Get the cheero spirit. 


READ 


VANITY FAIR 


25 cents a copy $3 a year 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Every Issue Contains 


SPORTS: The war has affected 
in many notable ways the build- 
ing of automobiles, airships, mo- 
torboats. Its effects upon them 
are regularly treated in the pages 
of Vanity Fair. 

THE STAGE: A panorama of 
New York’s theatre of war; re- 
views of all the best things that 
are going on behind the footlights 
—the most dauntless comedies, 
the most stimulating plays, the 
tensest dramas. 


FASHIONS: The last word on 
the new clothes for men and wom- 
en; where to get a good uniform; 
the feminine side of war-time 
fashions. 

POLITICS: Accurate, informa- 
tive and inspiriting articles deal- 
~~ with American politics and 
pclicies in the great War—and not 
a yawn in any of them. 

OTHER TOPICS: The heart of 
metropolitan life is mirrored, 
month by month, its dancers— 
outdoor and indoor; its shops; the 
growth of its women’s work; 
notes from Paris and London; 
dogs; moving pictures—all these 
slices of life are recorded in 
Vanity Fair. 
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In One Evening 


Because You Get the Secret Right Away 


David M. Roth, whose reputation as a Memory Expert extends all the way from 
Seattle to New York, not only because of his remarkable feats of memory, but because 
of his success in teaching others how tod remember, has prepared his complete Memory 
Method in a home study Course of Seven Fascinating Lessons. 





MR, ROTH’S AMAZING MEMORY FEATS 


SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER 

“Of the 150 members of the Seattle 
Rotary Club at a luncheon yesterday not 
one left with the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Roth could do all claimed for him. 
Rotarians at the meeting had to pinch 
themselves to see whether they were 
awake or not. 

“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by 
asking sixty of those present to intro- 
duce themselves by name to him. Then 
he waved them aside and requested a 
member at a blackboard to write down 
names of firms, sentences and mottoes 
on numbered squares, meanwhile sitting 
with his back to the writer and only 
learning the positions by oral report. 
After this he was asked by different 
Rotarians to tell what was written down 


“Your memory is the most wonderful instrument in 
the world. You need only to know how to use it 
(and I will tell you how) to do things that look 
marve'ous but are really only your natural mental faculty 
properly coutrolled and applied.’’ 


SPEND ONE EVENING 
with Mr, Roth. Study the first lesson of his Memory 
Course. And you will see how a new world of names, 
‘aces, facts, figures and mental picture-records opens up 
to you the next day. 

Yeu will see how much more smoothly and effi- 
ciently the day’s work goes forward. 

You will see how many minutes and hours you have 
for other things, because you have learned how to cut 
out the time and effort you used to waste in trying 
to remember and memorize. 

You will see what a vast amount of energy you save 
because your facts and figures come swiftly to mind— 
just when you need them most. 

You will see how your ability to talk convincingly 
increases because you are sure of your facts and recall 





TUBES 25c 


JAPANESE JARS 75c 
THEATRICAL TINS $1.00 


Claim for It” 


Julia Marlowe, the Celebrated 
Actress and World Famous 
Beauty, wrote this of Magda 
Cream, the cream that has 
been used by the famous 
women of the stage for over 
15 years. The Pure Cream 
made from oils that are bene- 
ficial. No animal fats and no 
injurious chemicals in Magda 
Cream? We want you to try 
this cream one week, using it 
as a massage before retirin 
each night. If not een 
with the results return and 
get your money back.. It 


JARS 5Oc 
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them clearly. 
You will see how readily you lead the conversation 
wherever you gather socially or in business conference. 


THE FEAR OF FORGETTING 


will vanish the minute you learn Mr. Roth’s easy 
method of remembering. 

Then you will be delighted at the new sense of con- 
fidence and power that has come to you, when speaking 
on your feet, or in business discussion, or in making 
a selling talk, or in holding up your end of a con- 


in various specifie squares and gave the 
entire list without a mistake, 

“After finishing with this Mr. Roth 
singled out and called by name the sixty 
men to whom he had been introduced 
earlier, who in the meantime had changed 
seats and had mixed with others present.’* 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“David M. Roth gave a_ practical 
demonstration of memory at the lunch 
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you use. Obtain at Drug 
Departments or sent direct 
on receipt of price. 


F.C. Keeling & Co., Rockford, If., Agents 
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meeting of the Rotary Club at the Hotel verse 
Che BILT MORE 3) J tet: HOW SIMPLE IT Is | ~~ 
“Mr. Roth asked the men at any four Mr. Roth’s Method makes the act of r ing, ASA A A 








tables to call out their names. This 
they did—32 of them. Then the speaker 
turned his back and they changed chairs. 
Mr. Roth then proceeded to call each 
one by name and went through them 
without error. The blackboard was used 
and a number of other astonishing illus- 
trations were given.”’ 


not a matter of hard work and training, but an easy, 
natural and automatic process of the mind—summon- 
ing, with a minimum of mental effort, just the right 
fact, name or number for instant use when you need 
it most. 

Mr. Roth’s Method will be a delightful revelation to 
you. Studying it will be like a fascinating game. 
You will see your own mind as you never saw it before. 
You will discover mental faculties—in good working 
es = never bag you possessed. ‘ 

fou Ww @ amazed to see what a short fireside 
YOU TOO CAN DO THIS lesson will do for your wife and children, and the 

“There is not a thing that I do with my whole family, the first evening you share your lesson 
memory that any other person of average in- with them. 
telligence cannot learn to do—probably more Mr. Roth shows in his first lesson the underlying 
easily aud quickly than I do,”’ says Mr. Roth, scientific —- = pant grape nrg the 

“Byva ing my Memory Meth ou w average mind can be made to remember—like a 
te able pag 8 pea bw things orate ens flash——anything that the occasion demands. 

in the course of a few weeks." The other six lessons teach the practical application 
memety tn aise weeks. of this principle to the various daily requirements of 
In the first evening you spend on my first 


1 ‘il di tal that the human mind and memory. 
lesson you w scoyer a mental power tha 

you never dreamed you possessed. I know TO HELP YOU SUCCEED 

this is true because my pupils—thousands of No matter what your work is, we know you will find 
them—have so testified. Mr. Roth’s Memory Method a priceless aid to achieve- 
ment and a money making instrument of efficiency. 
YOU NEED THIS COURSE. It will teach you to remem- 
ber—quickly and easily— 
Names and Faces 


43rd and 44th Streets and Madison Avenue 


SAM BROWNE 


The Service Cigarette 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf 
: Price $1.50 a 100 
Shipped to the Expeditionary Forces 


including packing and carriage charges 


$12.50 a 1000 


M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 


The center of social life at 


TEA TIME 


: Ideally convenient for 
suburban dwellers 
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C. LOUIS ALLEN, President of the Py- 


rene Manufacturing Company, says of Business Figures 



























































Mr. Roth's Course: What You Read Statistics 
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ALIAS FRAU VERBOTEN 


She came as a bride of eighteen to reign over a people. They 
were eager to welcome her to their hearts, but somehow the King 
failed to be at the pier when her ship arrived, and thus began a 
hatred that changed the destiny of nations. 


The palace that received her was dingy—she, the daughter of 
anemperor. The best people of her adopted country were beneath 
her. The ladies of her court she subjected to “‘social militarism” 
until, in their bitterness, they spoke of her as “Frau Verboten.”” But 
she signed her name 


Sophie, Queen of Greece 


Princess of Prussia 


The amazing story of the Kaiser’s sister, than whom ‘‘demo- 
cratic civilization has no greater enemy,” is told inthe May Delineator 
by Demetra Vaka. The author, herself a Greek, returned to her 
native land to try to save the King his crown. What she learned 
when she penetrated the web of Prussianism is told with vivid inti- 
macy in the May issue of The Delineator. On sale April tenth. 
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What is that awful 


noise on the Potomac? 


It is Washington waking up. 
The Capital is not only doing 
great things, it is doing funny 
things. The staid and dignified 
old city on the Potomac has 
become, in many ways, a boom 
town with a new set of man- 
ners and customs mingling with 
those of the old. 


Frank Ward O’Malley was the 
man to see and report the hu- 
morous aspect of Washington 
giddy with its sudden stimula- 
tion of new peoples, new work, 
new idlenesses. How the city is 
taking care of the sudden influx 
of men and women filling posi- 
tions and attempting to fill posi- 
tions and just talking about fill- 
ing positions; how the Capital 
has accommodated itself to an 
enforced abstemiousness; what 
is talked about by the number- 
less visitors in the hotel lobbies 
and the corridors of the gov- 
ernment buildings; character- 
sketches of outstanding person- 
alities ; indeed, all Washington, 
whirling in the new storm, is 
the subject of Mr. O’Malley’s 
joyful book. 


“The War-Whirl in Washing- 
ton” is a welcome lightening of 
war burdens from abroad. ‘It 
has 32 illustrations by Tony 
Sarg. It is published by The 
Century Co., New York City, 
and is soid ‘by all booksellers 
for $2.00 
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Nadine 


> Face Powder 


(in Green Boxes Only) 








Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
armless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
erations. A million delighted users 
— its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
ink, Brunette, White. ee by toilet 

counters or mail. Dept. V.F. 
I Toilet Company Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 






































is not only a message from 
home to the boys at the 
front, but it is a link which 
binds the boys at the front 
with the folks at home. 
LIFE is to-day read all over 
the world where English 
and French are spoken. 
Can you afford to miss a 
single copy of America’s 
leading humorous and pic- 
torial weekly? 


More original pictures than any 
other weekly. 

Editorials by Edward S. Martin. 

Exclusive cartoons and full pages 
by Charles Dana Gibson. 


Subscriptions to LiFe 
may be sent to American J 
soldiers abroad at Amer- ff 
ican rates of postage if 
addressed to them as mem- 
bers of the American Ex- / 
peditionary Forces. 4 


4 
Pid Enclosed 


/ Send LIFE for three 


of months to 





Fs < Special 
i Offer 


/ 
/ 


find One Dollar 
(Canadian $1.13, 
Foreign $1.26.) 





The price of annual sub- / 
scriptions, postage includ- i 
ed, for Canadian, British / 





and other soldiers in the / 
Allied armies, is $6.04. fe 





ad Open only to new subscribers; no 
fs subscription renewed at this rate. 
4 
4 
at LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York, 15 
4 


4 
Ga One Year $5.00. 
4 


(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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DIAMONDS - PEARLS 
EMERALDS - RUBIES 

SAPPHIRES and 
other precious stones 
ALSO 
GOLD - PLATINUM 
and SILVERWARE 
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ESTIMATES - HIGHEST PRICES 
FULL INSURANCE IN OUR 
POSSESSION OR IN TRANSIT 
BANK REFERENCES 
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56 Room Colonial Martin House righ 

lee! FRee Bird Sook =e request, 
Order Now--Don’ t Wait! f ustrating Dodson line _aiving 
prices. Also beautiful colored Bird picture free. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, President American Aude bon 
Association. 711 Harrison Avenue, Ki Kankakee, Ill. 
Dodson’ / Sparrow Trap guaranteed to sg sae commu- 

ity of these grain ere ts. Price 


VANITY FAIR 
will attend to all shopping. 2 — of expert shop- 
pers will save you time, troub . Address 

VANITY FAIR SHOPPING 3 SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street New York City 

















Does 


Your 


INDERELLA. 
OLDEN Cue 


“Gives the Hair a Tiny Tint” 
Cinderella Golden Glint is a dressing 
for the hair, used with your sham- 
poo, that imparts lustre and glint 
to the natural color beauty of any 
shade of hair except white. 
It is sold by your favorite hair- 
dresser, at druggists, toilet coun- 
ters, or by mail, 25c. j 

J. W. KOBI COMPANY Ht 
Dept. G, 53 W. 2 Boulevard, | 
CHICA ! 
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icking the Huns! 


YOUNG American captain leads his men “over 
the top.” He finds himself, a few hours later, 

a prisoner in the hot-bed of militarism—Berlin. 
He learns at first-hand how Germany will collapse. 
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ad H.C. WITWER tells the captain’s story in May “‘Win-the-War” 
»s McCLURE’S. His three-part narrative, ‘LICKING THE 
HUNS,” is a thrilling, logical prophecy of how the Allies will win 
the war. Not since “The Conquest of America” has McCLURE’S 
printed so amazing a glimpse into the future. ‘LICKING 
K THE HUNS’” will be talked about from Alaska to the front 
v4 
* 
¥ 
¥*& 


line trenches. 


There is a battalion of other big “win-the-war” 
features in this issue. It is the big magazine 
“buy” for May—and for every month thereafter! 
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The Estey Residence Organ 


Studios in NEW YORK, 25 West 45th Street 





HE organ is the greatest instrument of the musi- 

cal world. Its introduction into the home adds a 
touch of the unusual and rare, like some fine old 
piece of furniture rich with the carving of a by-gone 
age, like some masterpiece of pottery or painting 
glowing with the colors of a vanished art. 

As an organ for the home, the Estey Residence 
Organ is peculiarly and beautifully appropriate. It 
is planned and designed and built for this use. It is 
not only a great organ that organists love to play. It 
is also, thanks to the Estey Organist (the mechani- 
cal player), an organ that anyone can play as well 
as or even better than a human organist. 





THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy PHILADELPHIA, 1701 Walnut Street BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 


LOS ANGELES, 332 South Broadway 
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